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Myſtery of pusbandpy: | 
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Arable, Paſture, and Wood- land| 
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Containing the whole Art and Myſlery of Agriculture 
or Huſbandry, in Bertering and Improving all De» |; 
grees of | and, ferrilizing the barr.neſt Soil, re» 
covering ir from Weeds, Buſhes, Briars, Rulhes, 
Flags, Overflowings of falr or un xhol£ om Waters, Þ 
to bear good Corn, or become Meadow or Paſtures I 


Direttions for Marling, Dunging, Mudding, Sanding, þ 
Flowing, Trenching, and orher Methods of Im+43 


proving Laud ro rhe beſt Advantage. be 
Proper Times for Sow ing, chufing good Seed, and F io 
Ploughing ; w'th the Deſcription of uſeful Plough&Raet 
ſuitable to the different forts of Ground, Wc... ' 
How to keep Corn, and other Pulte, ſ-om being de-h . 
ſiroyed' by Bird: , Vermin, Lightning, Mildew 
| Blaſts, Smurtineſs , cold Winds, (Fc. Havel 
work, Inning or Stacking, (7c. 
The beft Grainerics for preſerving Cornand Pulſe, (© 
How co know ſmutty or waſhed Corn from other*. *; 
Proper Tools for Huſbindry and Day-labour computed: 
qrorenal of Land by Turneps, Carrots, Saffrony S 
Madder, Hyps, Would or Wecad, Coal, Seer, Hemp, 
Flax, Clover, St. Foin. UI 
Wood-land to improve, in ſetting, lopping, and ma- 
naging to a vaſt Increaſe ; che great Advantage af b 
Inclofures, (7c. "-- 
To which is added, | "% 
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READER, 


Aving well weighed aftd conſidered 
with mature Deliberation, . that a 
| Work of this nature cannot but be” + 
| grateful to my Conatry, I ,have the more 1a" 
boured to bring it to the higheſt Pitch of Im-3Z 
provement, ſupplying what. has been omitted® 
by.others, wha have with ſome Diligeace and. 2 
* Induſtry attempted ' to compile a compleat © 
Body of Agriculture; or to lay down ſuch -* 
' material things, as might redound to the bet. 
tering the Knowledgeof the Ingenions Coun. 7 
tryman, to make his Charge and Labour-an- 
ſwer his Expe@tation, but have, in many mat- 
| ters, upon Experience, come ſhort of what # 
- was, no doubt, well meant, becauſe moſt of ® 
| them had not practiſed what they writ, but 
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] Ts the Reader. 

were obliged to borrow them from others, 
and take them on Truſt, and many of them 
from Foreign Authors ; not well conſidering, 
that differing Climates produce, different Ef- 
fects, though things are - managed one and 
the ſame way : For what the Ground in one 
Country will kindly produce, that in another, 
through too much Heat, Cold, or Moiſture, 
will not, though the Soil be much of the like 
Temper; in which, -were,it not for Brevi- 
ty's ſake, I could give many convincing In- , i 
itances. 3.41 

Theſe things, I ſay, confidgr'd, 1 have 
grounded this Work upon long Experience, t 
and truly proved to my great Advantage ſ 


bh EY 


whatever I have laid down ; which I have 11 
done in as caſie a Method, and as pradticable V 
as can be; and, as I think, have omitted no- | t: 
thing that is proper for ſuch a Treatiſe, -1 V 
have given you the proper Manures, the Na- PR 
ture of the ſeveral ſorts of Lands, and the tc 
true way of improving them from little or no T1 


Value to great Advantage. Alfo an exaQt 

Method for draining all ſorts of Land, and for | | ht 
floating it, as occaſion requires; with the De= þ it 
ſcription of Tools, and proper Engins for the * th 
Work and Management : The beſt Methods [us 
for Ploughing and Sowing,the laying of Land, | TY 
and the dittributing of Grain, and every thing | @T 
elſe that is neceſſary, from 1ts ſpringing up, fu] 
till it is fold and delivered in the Market, A 
To which I have ſubjoined many other bay he: 

and | 
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Ty the Reader: \ 


and profitable Improvements of Barren Land,; & 


$ 
m' known to few, and practiſed by leſs ; becaule . 
44 ſome have already been diſcouraged herein,, 
f. | for want of well-grounded Notions to further 
d them in the true Experiment ;, it being tgo- 
Ce much the Nature of Engliſh-men, in matters 
4 of expected Profit, to, be too ſoon diſcourg» 


e, | ged, if things at firſt fail to ſucceed to their, 
e | Wiſh. 


i- [ have further conſidered every thing that 
1- | Is uſeful relating to: Wood-lands, or. Improve- 

 -ment of Lands to a vaſt Value, by ſetting 
re Trees, with all the Meaſures. of ordering 
e, them ; and laid down many con”wcing Rea»! 
7C ſons for the promoting of Incloſures, anſwer- 
re ing the Objections of Commoners, and others, 


le | who oppoſe it, to their own great Diſadvags 
2- | tage, out of Obſtinacy .or fooliſh Caſtom,* 


1 | when by this means vaſt numbers of -poor = 
1- People might be ſet on work at preſent, and a 
1e tor the future be well maintained, if not en» 27 
10 riched by the Advantage ariſing thereby. . 
& And, to make this Work more compleat,”F .** 
or have added an Almanack, containing Prozno- 


e- þ ſticks of Weather, Seaſons, Obſervations of 

he > the Year from Critical Days, and what is pro= 

ds | perinmany Particulars to be obſervedin eves : 
ry Month, as well in Aﬀatirs, as to keep and® 
order the Body, and to continue it in a health > 
P. | ful Temper, and for Seven Years to come. } 
ft | Among ſundry otier things, too tedions'#? 
re | Here to mention, I have ſet down the exat 3 
A 3 Failing: 
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L To the Reader. 

' Fallings out of the Movable. Feſtivals, and 
when the Movable Terms begin and end; .. So 
that, I conceive, 1 have laboured to the pur- 
poſe, and therefore cannot but reaſonably 
hope this Work will {ind Acceptance. Tn: 
expectation whereof, that I may be the fur- 
ther'encouraged to ao for the publick Good, 1 
am; kind Reader, 


Your Friena and Humble Servant, 
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The INTRODTETION. 


a SI 
- I 
WER T_T, CA. _. ND. res 


the Excellency, Neceſſity, and. Tl dnd] of. the 
WG HTHICE ment bf "Cid, Hughes: f WY ' 

{ O .: 2M! 

JE Faedl cuey of HulBanliy appearcrh partly 


by Its: Antiquity," 4 As ave eſter) »? Th ings 1 } He 
the more- Admirable; -themore Ancient, 'and 


; 2.*the nearer they come 't9Gad; rhe Firſt Being 
'E 1 Pcinps 3 for'as 2} Things nearer the Centre move 

| ' ſtrongl y,':to all-Fxcellenty appears moſt cv! len ry 
| earer (1t I may TpeaK with Reverence ) roche Grear 
: R 

| tt, the Almighty Hufbandiſer, God himie/f{  Firtt. 
J Making the World He made' all Crearu res, o_ 
| 


ts, Fruits; Trees, Hert's, and" 1 Things bez # 
by for rhe Food of Man and Beaſt'; God'alfo wade rhe je 
| IExcellent and Glorious Creatures, as the Light, ri:« 

= . 

; the-$yrmament, the Farth, a: " Ceat. the « Im. 
Mobn, add Stars all to be Scrviceable, ani Minitiets tr hd 
{4 Ertacures Relich  andall-the Creatures iubbſeryicr.t ro Min, 
Sis 44+ 2); B d 


= 


2 Arable, Paſture, and 


and Man to Overlook, Cheriſh, and Improve the Fruits of 


the Earth, and Drefs and Keep them tor the Ute of the | 
whole Creation. "So that God was the Original and Par- ' 
tern of all Huſbandry, and Firſt Contriver of the Great *' 
Deſign, ro bring that odd Maſs, and Chaos of Contufion, | 


unto ſo vaſt an Improvement, as all the World admires 


and ſubſiſts on : And having given Man ſuch a Pattern, | 


both for Precept and Precedentfor his Encouragement,he 
.made him Lord of all until he fell ; and after thar, God 


intended the Preſervation of what he made, notwithſtand- : 


ing the Great Curſe upon Adam, Eve, and the Serpent, 


the Earth not being free from it, but a Curſe of Barrey- | 


neſs caſt upon it alſo, yer Adam was ſent forth to Till the 
Earth, nd Jooprevel it, inthe Swear of his Face he muſt 
eat Bread, until he return to the Earth again ; and (0 
down to Abel, the one Hutbanding the Earth for Tillage, 
and the other the Sheep, in Paſturing and Grazing ; and 
fo down to Noah, the firſt Planter of the Vine, he began 
to bean Husbandman and to Abraham, and to Zach, and 
ro Efgv, and ſo along from the Patriarchs, till they came to 
the Government of Kings, where Vzziah's Commendation 
was, That he loved Hwbandry, 2 Chron. 26. 11. And ma- 
ny excellent Things , as if Husbandry were moſt excel- 
lent, as indeed it 1s, here on Earth, where Solomon, the 
Wiſeſt Man , was the Second Husbandman , or Im- 

rover of the World , whom: you ſhall find, out of rhe 

epth of his Experience, to cry up Diligence and Aﬀtivity 
in gcod Husbaudry, and therefore he ſenderh us tothe Pil- 
n:ire, declaiming againſt the Sluggard and Slothful, 0: 
whom, faith he, cameth poverty as an armed man. He &x- 


tols the Diligent, as firteti to Converſe with Kings, wha 7 


the Idle fhall be under Tribute, For the Utcfulneſs 
it, it 15 no leſs thanthe Maintenance of our Lives, Eſtates | 
the Common-wealth, and an Advancement and Improve 
cnt of the Fruits and Profits of the Earth by Ingenuity, 
15lictle leſs than an Addition of a New World 3 for what 
1s gajyed hereby, either above the Natural Fruicſulneh 
of the Earth, or elle by Reducemert of that which 8 
Detiroyed, or Impoveriſhed from 1ts Natural Fruitful- 


nels, to a greater Fertility, is a clear Argumencarton and, 
N Addirtic 
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Wood-Land J\mp?oved. 3 


Addition to the Honour and Profit of our Engliſh Nation : 
All other Callings but proceeding hence, the Earth bein 
the very Womb that bears all, and che Mother that m 
nouriſh and maintain all. The Merchant is a gallant Ser« 
vant to the Common-»ealth, he fetches his Riches from 
far, and he is a worthy Contributer co the Wealth and 
Proſpcriry of rhe Kingdom 3 but he produceth it from 
others, who could themſelves make great Profit of it, 
and though he gaineth a great Eſtate, yer he raiſeth 1r not 
out of nothing, but parts with Gold and Silver, and wich 
Commodiries for it : Bur this Merchant of Husbandry, he 
raiſech 1r our of the Earth, which otherwiſe would yield 
lirtle, unleſs his Ingenuity digged and ferhed it out 3 
oherwile, nay it had never been ſo diſcovered, as to 
have been there. And what parts he with for ic? What 
Ratcs purchaſerch he ir at } Eyen only by his ingenuous 
Induftry, and with the Wages of the+ Labouring Man, 
whom he 1s bound both by the Laws of God and Nature, 
to allow a Comperent Maintenance. Oh, the Excellency, 
Integrity, and Uſe of Husbandry ; Prov. 1t. 25. A bleſ- 
ſrng #s on the head of him that till:th corn, and the thoughts of 
the diligent bring abundance. Toconclude with few words; 
As tor the Terms of Hucbandry, I reſolved to deliver my 
ſelf in our own Native Country's ordinary and home-ſpun 
Language,nct lighting thoſe ancient Terms which are uſed 
in ſeveral Countries, the berter to acquaint my Country- 
men with them ; all which I thall do as briefly as poſſiviy 


I may, to render my (elf acceptable to my Reader's clcar- 
eſt Apprehenſion. 


Acable, Paſture, .and 


CH A.P.-:L 
How to know the Goodneſs of the:Ground. : 


M Any count that to be the beſt Ground, thar'lieth 
at che foot of a' Hill, being level, and rowards 


the Sun, 1n Cold and Northerly Countries, it 1s good to | 


have the Land to be Eaſt and South, leaſt rheſe two Quar- 
ters, being hard off by an Hill, the Land be frozen with 
Cold : but mm hot Countries, 1t is berrer to have the Ground 
ke North, both for Plcaſure and Health. You may ſooner 
know the Conditions of every Ground, than of Men them- 
ſelves ; for the'Ground being well Twled, can hardly de- 
ceive you. ' To know the Nature therefore of every 
Ground, you muſt mark well the Plants, and the Yield of 
the Country, except you will loſe your Labour, look whe- 
ther there be in the Land, either Stone, Marb'e, Sand, 
Gravel, Raddel, Chalk,- Clay, Prebile, or Carbuncle, that 
is, Ground over-heated and parched with the Sun, which 


will burn the Roots of whatſoever cometh in it. ' Allo, if 


it be wet or weeping Ground, or ſubjett to ſuch other It.- 
conveniences, and ſuch Ground alſo, according to the 
Natures of the Soyl, is good or evil. In ſome Countries 
Stcne Ground 15 altogether barren, eſpecially for Corn 
and Fruit: in other Places again, they uſe Stones 1n the 
Manuring and Betrering of their Ground. in ſome places, 


12 ſtoxy and hilly Ground, Oats do proſper wel!. Inlike) 


manner alſo, in all Countries, you muſt regard rhe Layre 
cf the Country, and the Nature of the Sced that we for: 
for Gravel in ſome places 15 caſt apon the Ground, inſtcad 
of Dung, and ſome Things proſper beſt in Grav-lly Grouns. 
[: js allo ſornething to the purpoſe, wherher the Gravel 
-e \Vhite, Red, or Yellow ; beſides, pure Ground doth 
deceive both with Colour aad Quality, In fome Coun 
trics the black Mould is only efteemed : m others, tl 
far r<d Yiculd 1s thought beſt. In othcr places tne chalty, 
Ground kcarcth good Corn,ated Paſturcs yery wcll. In fone 
placch 
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Wood-Land Jmp?2oved. E. 
places the thick and clammy Ground is moſt frattful; 1n all 
theſe it is-to be learned, what is beſt for the hilly Ground 
whit for the Vall:zy, what for the Tilled; what for rhe 
Lay Ground, what the moſt Sedgy Ground requires, and 
what the Dry and Barren. Alfo in Planting, wit: Ground 
1s beſt for Vines. what for other Trees ; whit a.181s-1 
dry Ground, and what jn moiſt Ground. {7/1 con 
mendetha Ground titar js fat ; ſor ſuch Ground is Ti 
with ſmalleſt Charge and Laour : the nexr, - that wii 
is fac and ſtiF, which creatly recompenſeth the Huſband 
man's Travail and Charges : the worit, is, thar which 16 
dry, lean, and ſtiff; for it 1s not only Tiled with great 
pairs, but alſo, it- doth nor anſwer tie Piutband narr's 
ExpeQatios in his Crop, neither at any rune ferverh 4t 
for good Mcadow, or Paſture, and theretare ſuch Ground 
1s not.co be medled withal. Alſo the Gondacls: of the 
Ground, may be ealily. perceived 5y riele Stgns, and jol- 
owing Tokens : For a col4 Clod' fipriniled with a little 
Water, if 1m working with rhe Rand it b< claaimy,- and 
cleaving, and fticketh to rhe Fingers like Pitch, when wr'ts 
handled, and breaketh not in fatlinz ro.the Grouhd, this 
ſheweth a Natural Fatreſs and Ricknels to be to it ; 1: lies 
ſides, you may know th: Mould ghat is good for-Goryy 1t 
It hear Bu'l-rnſhes, Thiſtles, .Thrce-leaved Grafs, /Dun- 
vort, Brambles, Black Thorn, and fuch-like, as ne ver 
grow (bur for the mo{t part) in goed Ground :: as onthe n 
other i1de, the loathſome an4 1i'1-favoured Weeds, de- 
clare a lean and a bitter Ground > Fern, and wichcred 
Plants, a cold Ground ; ſad and heavy coloured, a moi't 
and a wet Ground ; a raddel and a ftony Ground. 1s-di- 
ſcerned by the Eye; aſtiff and a tough Clay, -by rhe La- 
bour and Toil of the Oxen. It is alſo a Sign of a good 
Ground, where the Crows and Pies, in great Numbers, 
follow the Plough, (craping in the Steps of the Plouzh- 
man, ne Goodneſs is likewiſe known, if at the San- 
(ertinz, after a Rairbow, and in a Shower of Rain, fol- 
lowing a Drought, ic yieldeth a pleaſant ſuccour. Alto, 
in Taſte it will appear : if Taſting of a Clod that hat! 
been Watered in an Earthen Veſlel, you find it ſweet, it is 
a ſign of a rich Ground ; if bitter, a great Token of bar- 
B 3 ren 
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Bren Greund 3 if itbe ſalrifh, ir is to be ſhanned, and not 
to be uſed. You muſt take Notice that Ground will atfo 
change, and of frairful become barren ; which hath been 
ſcen in (-veral places of our Country. - Beſides, one kind 
of Ground, though it be never fo fertile, will not bear all 


thin's. Moreover, the Diſpoſition of the Heavens ts a + 


great matter, all Countries have not the Weather and 
Air alike ; wherefore, it is the part of a good Huſband- 
man, to know the Nature and Properties of his Ground, 
and ro mark the Diſpoſition of ir for every Seaſon of the 
Year : he muſt alio conſider, what Crop is beſt for every 
Layer.” Some Ground ferverh for Corn, ſome for Meadow, 
fome for Paſture, ncither may all thirgs be well ſown in 
rich Ground, nor nothing in barren Ground. Such things 
a5 need not much moiſture, are beſt ſown in light Ground, 
as the grear Claver, Spery, Chich, and the other Pulſes char 
are pulled,and nor cut. Thoſe that require much Suſtenance, 
are fown in richer Ground,as Pot-herbs, Whear,Rye,Bar'cy, 
Linſeed : ſome of them do good in the Year following,as Lu- 
pin s,thatare uſed robe ſownforthe bettering of cheGround. 
There 15 Difference alſo to be put, berwixt Fruits for Plea- 
ſure,ard ſuch as are for Profit as Fruir-Trees and Flowers, 
and ſuch Things as yield hoth Pleaſure and Suſtenance, 
and are alſo profitable to th: Ground. You muſt chooſe 
for Willows, Offers, and Reeds, a wer and marſhy 
Gr-und; and contrary, where ycu will have Corn and 
4 Pulſe, that delights in dry Ground. Sperage, and ſuch- 
like, muſt be ſown in ſhady places, and other Ground 
ſor Quickſets, Timber, Maſt, and Fewel : yea, ſuch 
Ground as 1s very gravelly and barren, hath tits uſe, 
where you may plant Birch, and ſech-like 3 and watry 


Gre unds\, where you may ſet Alders, Broom , Bull- 7 


ruſhes, (Fc. 
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CHEAT 
Of the Dunging 'of Ground. 


Ince in: all places the Ground is not of a like good- 
neſs, if we chance upon a lean, and a barren Ground, 

as heathy, bruſh», and gravelly Ground, we muſt endea- 
vour to make theſe fruitfa!, and to mend them by Art; 
for there is no Country that our moſt Gracious GOD 
hath left without ſufficient Yield, if we uſe bur our Io- 
duſtry, -which may be happily employed diyers ways, 
pri»cipally by Dungi-g, and diligent Labour. To which 
purpoſe, 1t will be neceffary for us rv know, what Dung 
doch moſt enrich the Earth : The moſt Expert of the 
Anci-nt Huſbandmen, appoint three ſorts of Dungs : 
the firſt of Poultry, the next of Men, the third of Cattel, 
Of the firſt ſort, the beſt is had out of Dove- Houſes ; the 
next. is of 'Pulline; and other Fowl, except Geeſe and 
Ducks, which-is hurcful. © The Ancients had ſuch ftore of 
Poultry and Fowl; as the Dung of them 1s ſaid ro have 
ſufficed for the'Manuring of their Gronnd. The next to 
this, is Man's Ordure, if ir be mixc with other Rubbiſh 
of the Houſe : for of itſelf ir is roo hor, and burns rhe 
Ground, Mar's Urine, being kept (1x Months, and poured 
upon the Roots of Apple-trees; and Vines, cauferh them 
to be very fruitful, and giveth a pleaſant Tafte to the 
Fruit, In the third place, is the Dung of Cartel, where- 
of the beſt is the Dung of Aﬀes, becuuſe chis Beaſt dorh 
chew with the moſt leiſure, whereby his Mear being well 
digeſted, is made the profitabler Duns. Next to this, is, 
the Dung of Sheep, nexr of Goars, then of Oxen, and 
Horſes. The worſt of Swine, very hurtfal to the Corn, 
bur uſed 1n ſome Places for Gardens , for want of other 
Dung,it 1s a great Breeder of noyſona Weeds, The Dung of 
Horſes likewiſe, where they are fed wich Barley, doth breed 
Weeds. The Lupine,before he bear hisCod,is moſt commen- 
ded,being turned up with thePlough or Mattock,and laid in 
B 4 Bun- 
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Bundles about the Roots of Trees or Vine'. Where they | 
have no ſtore of Cattel, rhey uſe to mend their Ground | 


with Straw and Fern, and wiih the Stalks of Lupines, 


and the Branches lajgl together in ſome Ditch : her: unto | 


you may caſt Afhes, the Filth of Sinks and Privies, Straw, 
and other things: rakedvrogerher* \buv inthe midfi you 
muſt lay ſome ſouud Subſtance, againft the Breeding of 
Adders and Snakes : 'alſo Hemlocks,., Walworr, and the 
Weeds growing about. Willow-Treey, -'and Fern, with 
other ſuch rotten Weeds, ,you may gather and lay under 
your Sheep. They that ,dweſl in gravelly and- heathy 
Grounds, do take the Turns of the Earth and Heath, and 
laying them in Heaps, poudred wich a little Dung, - ſuffer 
rheny co lie and rex, and after ,lay.it on t arenyGround, 
but more cſpecially when they keep greattore of Sheep; 
they caſt into their Folds; ſuch) Turps pared from. the 
Ground 3; Columella counts them, buc bad- Huſbands, char 
have of eycry one of the leſſer kind. oi - Carte), 1efs than a 
Cartload of Dung 1n Thfee hundred Days,! and each of the 
greater ſort ten Load, -b&fhdes whe i 11th and Dirt of che 
Yard. - This isalfo tobe taken Netcoefs irhatthe Dung 
that.hath lain a Year, 4sbeſt'for tht>-Carg, for it Lots 14 
of; ſufficient ſtrength, and breaedgeh leſs Werdss bur ups 
on Meadow and [Paſture, you muſt lay ahemewetly becaulc 
ie brings molt Grats ; and-this muſt heg@ncin'Februayy,the 
Moonencreaſig ; tor-this 19tiit beſt thmefo canle increaſe» 
of Graff; + . (1 097 $1054) ,0011) 21. 
7. Iri-rhe-Manuring cf [your,-Growtds; 100% that you tay 
moſt Dung+«apon: thetop df-rhe Hil, .for:the Rain will 
d:1ve it into thelowes Pants faſt enoughs (1 - | 
He thar intends'to have hs Groynd: to-bear much Corn, 
3f he meanto S6ve In:theehd of the Sunnner, mutt turn; 
in his Dunp in Sep:ember ;, 1t'cin che. ;Spring,. he may lay it 
on in any thmeofrthe Winter. © YWhar time ſoever he doch 
it; he muſt} lookarthat, the Wind he Weſterly; aud the; 
Moow inthe! Wayne. . cBdixdes, he maſt beaurc; i thas; the 
Du ig be dry when he: tays ar: ow theGraund ;,orlyyimnguad 
on while tt is mot, 1c dotrmorc harm co: the: Geohatt 
than good, - as" daily)Expenicnct .xrcheth,; Now 45018 
Land wilt wawcold,: 1t 'x HE mnoctBunged, : tor mall; 6.5 
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dried or burnt, if 'ir be Manured yearly, or too muct:, 
The warry Ground requireth more ſtore. of 'Dung, and, 
the dry Ground the lets, _ | 5 04 

In ſome places, the Scouring of Ponds and Dircies 1s . 
uſed, to the great enriching of the Ground ; In mqutt- 
tainous and barren Lands, they make their Land fruitful 
with laying-on of Chalk 3 bur long uſe of it makes the, 
Gronnd ſtark nought : trom whence 1t 15 grown a com-" 
mon Saying, That Grourd enriched with Chalk, makes a rich 
Father, 'and a beggar ly Sn. 

The River-Land, by overflowing, and faſt Ground with 
muddy, mingled with Sand and-Graye!, wil! dv very iwe1., 


HA E:;M 


The Nature, Uſe, and Benefit of Afarl. 


1E German, befides other ſorts of Fnriching their 
T Grounds, do, in ſome places, inſtead of Dung, 
Calt upon ir a kind of a Pitch and Farnefs of the Earth, 
C Pliny would have it ro be firtft deviſed in England ani 
France ) called, Marza, as it were, the Fart of the Earth : 
Ir 3s gotten in deep Pirs, but n2t alike in all Soyl: 
ſticnicſs, Marle is a very uſeſu! thin2, the Nature of it 
cold; which is the Reaſon that it ſaildens the Land cx- 


\gUe- 


ceedingiy, and very heavy 1t 1s, and will go dovrns- 
ward. 

Some Countrics yield Marte of {cvcral Colours, as *ris; 
afhrmed of Kerr, where 'ris tound 1 Ycllov 


Blew, and Red ; the Blew and Grev acc routed th ft - 
for ro Marle together, I hol not trop. ; bur when yo 
reſolve to lay down your Lani to Craze, be fare at rs 
laſt Crop you inrend ro take, (which may be tw2 or thre 


more after Marling ) then Manure your Land with: Dur 
which will open, lizhren, and 199ſcn the 
leſs binding, and the more 'Oc ( 
more iruittul jr 15, fo that it wil! orogucen rallant Cloyerys 
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The firſt Year after you have laid it down upon the Wheat, | 
or mixed Corn-ſtubble, vou ſhould run it over again with | 


Pung, and it will pay treble. 


TheLands upon which Marle is moſt natural for increaſe, ' 
is upo!i the higher ſandy Land mixed of Gravel, or any * 


found Land whatſoever , though never ſo barren, to 


» hich it 1s natural, and nouriſhing, as Bread to Man's | 


Life. 
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Of Ploughing, the Parts of the Plough, and the 
veft Seaſon for Plonghing. 


N Ploughing and Ordering, and right Preparing the 
Ground for Seed, confiſts the chiefeſt Point of Huſban- 
dry. The moſt Experienced affirm, That the firſt Point 
of Huſbandry, is to Prepare the Ground ; the ſecond, ro 
Plough it well ; and the third,' ro Dung it well. The Fa- 
ſhions are divers, according to the Nature of every Soyl 
and Country. All great Fields are Tilkd with che Plough 
and Share, che Icfler with the Spade. 
The Ploughs, ſome are fingle, ſome double, of ſundry 


Faſhions, according to the diverſity of the Countries 3 ; 


fone are with Whecl:, ſome withour. 


The Parts of the Plough are, the Tail, the Shelf, the ; 


B:am, rhe Foot, the Coulter, the Share; the Wheels, and 
the Staf, The Share is that which firſt cuts the way for 
the Coulter, that afterwards rurns up the Furrow, where 
the Ground 15 lighr, rhcy ufe only a ſmall Share. 

In LiFand, they haye for ti:cir Plough, nothing but a 
Ferk, In Syria, where they cannot go very deep, they 


»., 


uſe (as The:phrafius faith ) very little Ploughs. Pliny - 


writes, that Wheels for Yloughs avere deviſed by the 
Frenchanen, ard cal'ed Plagrat, a German Name , which 
s co;ruptiy pruned Planarai 


In 


, 
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In divers places where the Ground is ſtiff, they have a ' 
little Wing on the right fide of che Coulter, which Wing 
is to be rem@ved to which fide you liſt : with the Rod or 
Staff, well pointed , rhe Plouzh-man makerh' clean his 
Coulter, when he works. 

The Oxcn muſt be yoaked even together, that they may 
draw the more handſomely, with their Heads at liberty, 
that their Necks may not be hurt. This kind of Yoaking 
is berrer liked of many, than to be yoaked by the Horns : 
for the Cattel. ſhall be able to draw better with the Neck 
and the Breaft, than they ſhall be with their Heads : and 
this way they put too rhe force cf their whole Bodies, , 
whereas the othcr way (being refirained by the Yoak, 
ard their Heads ) they are fo. vexcd and hindred, as 
that they can icaicely race the upper part _ of the 
Earth. 

Where Horſes may be nſed. they are more commodious 
for the P.ough, and tle fewer of then-the berter :. for 
many Horſes draw roo haftily, and make too large Fur- 
rows, which 1s nor good : whereas we fee the Ground to 
be excellencly well ploughed ia Gelderland, and abour 
Cologne, where chey p!ough only with ewe Horſes, going 
very loſtly. 

In France, and other places, where they plough with 
Ox*n, they make their Furrows rather deep than broad. 
Where the Ground 1s ſtiff, rhe Coulter muſt te the greater 
and the ſtrong: r, that ic may go the deepes : for if the 
Cruſt of the Earth be turned up very broad, 1t remaineth 
ſtill whole, where'y neith:c the Weeds are killed, ncr 
the Ground, can be well harrowed. The Furrow ought 
not ro excced One hundied and twenty feot in len_th ; 
for if it d6, as ſome hold, it. is hurtful to the Beaſts, 
becauſe jr will be too weariſome to them : but chis Rule 
not obſerved; as in the Countries where the Fictds are 
great, their Furrovs are drawn very long. 

You muſt not plough mn wer. Ground, nor when after a 
long Drought, a little Rain fallinz, hath but wer the up- 
per part, and not gone deep, If ic be to wer when it is » 
ploughed, it will do little good that Year, you 
therefore obſerye, that the Seaſoy be neither Þt 


% 
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nor t9O wet : for og much dripgE quierh dF. thar IE wv! 
never worſt 4vell., for eter che, hardhy ts. of the, Earth 
will refit The Plovgh, of 1f,it daes;Encer, it breaks it not 
ſmaH enough; but 6nly turneth up great Flakes hulrtly] rd 
the next Ploughing.”* For though the. Land be neyer ip 
rich, yet 1f you go any dc pth, if will prove barren, wich 
1s turned þ with great Clods, from whence 1t proccecds, 
thar the ba Mould mixt with the ggod, yieldeth the 
worfer Corn. . ME: | EE 
Where you have ploughed in a'dry.Scaſon,” it will be 
corveruent for you to have ſome'tmaoi/ture 1n your Tecond 
Rtirring, which moiſtning the Ground, ſhall make your 
Labour the eaſier. * When the Grqund is rich, and hath 
{ſong born Water, it is to be ſtjrred when che Weather 1s 
warmer; indwhelt the Weeds' axe full grown,, and have 
theirScerts jn their rop, which being ploughed- fo thick, 
as you can ſcarce fee where the Coul:cr hath gone, utterly 
RiNeth anti detroyerh the Weeds : befides,, through many 
fſtirrintgs, your Fallow is broughs to (0 fine a Mould,; as 
chat ic (hall need little or no Barrowing, When you Sowe 
It : for the old Romans, as, Caltm:l/a aFirms, would ay, 
That the Ground was ill ,huſþard:d, rhac after Sowng 
had nd&cd of the Harrow. k 
Morcover,, the good Huſpandman mult try wherner 1t 
fe wel ploughed or for, afid not,on!v to truſt to 1115 Fes, 
bur to Expetience wiih” his hand, (otherwaſe thc Ba} 


" F ">. } , s, . . 
being covered with Mould ) he may eafily be Rei 10 


that he muſPbe upon certain proot ; to which purpole, Ic 
hm tchruft down a Rod into rhe Furrow, which 1t 1t p1FrcE 
alike 11 every plage, ig ſheweth that rhe Ground Js, vel) 
p!oug*ed.” It, it be ſhallow in oge place, and_deep 
inaftofhier place, it ſignifies that cle Ground was not viel 
ploiizhet 7 Can ©: el Ly A 

It you are to plougH nþon a Hill, you myil plough over- 
thwart, and not upand down : for thereby the 1nconve- 
niency of the ſteepnefs 1s met withal, andthe Labour both 


'of rhe Men and Cattel 1s caſed ; but herein You muſt be 


careful, that you, ploygh nor always gne _ way, byr ſome- 
s higher, fomenmes lower, worsing aflopg as: you 
fee caulc, | | * 
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Touching rhe Seaſon of P!loughin?, it muſt be chiefly in 
the Spring 3 for in Summer the Ground is too hard, and 
in Winter t60o F5ul ard difty ; bat 10 the Spring; the 
Ground being mellow, is ealily to be. wrought, and the 
Weeds 2re rhen but turfied/3n} which both docs good 
for the Iurichment of ghe Ground; agd plucked up oy 
the Roors before they have ſeeded,” will ſpring again: an 
therefore, for the moſt part, we bezm' roiplough.abour 
the midſt of March ; but ſandv and light Grounds, they 
uſe. to he ploughed, in the. midſt of Water, af che Seaton 
will ſoffer.. 1 1 47. | pf | 

Pliny 1s of my Opiniqn, thar ſtiff, Ground then ſhould 
be ſtirred: ._ .. 

"A ﬀlendcr and level Ground, ſubje&t to Water, ſhould 
be firſt ploughed ip,thezend. ot. Augi3t, and ſtirred again 
jo September, and prepared for Sowing about the tweltth of 
Matc h. A. ; 

The light hilly Ground 1s nor to be broken-up in;Sum- 
mer, bur about the, middle of September,; for.it it be bro- 
ken up. before, being barren, and without Juyce, it- may 
be burat up with:cthe Sun, and have no goodnels, remaig 
n it, | 

Wet, Ground, ſome would hgye;to be broken-upafter 
the ,Ides, or. beginning , of Apr, which. being, plougherl 
that, time, odd be ſtirred abourtrhe tenigh of 7une, and 
after agz1n.. , But thole that are ſkilful in Husbagdey agree, 
that in the tenth of Fune, without great ſiore of -Raig, 
you ſh;}l nor, plough, 3 for if che Year be wet, I know 
nothing. to the contrary, but that you may plough in 7b. 
n.the m7an time be very carefu', that you mneddlc not 
wg ;Grqund that is oyerpywet- = 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Limirg, Sanding, and Hacking | Land, to 
make it fruitful. 


Here are other Confiderations relarin2 to the well 
Ordering of Ground, than what I have already 
touch'd on, ro clear and prepare them for Corn, Graſs, 
Pulfe; or other Things, uſetul and exceeding - profi- 
tavlec ; 
If the Ground be barren, cold, or produces Weeds 


f 
bh 


| 


or Ruſhes, to help ir, and bring it to a moderate Temper | 


of Improvement for Fruitfuln is, Line 1s exceedin;; good, | 


The Lime-ſtones may be got among Quarrt:s of Srones, 
and in divers other place: you ma» burn them in a Kiln, 
im the moſt conventent place you have, to fave Chirzes 
of Carriage, and when you haye before fanded your 
Ground, and hacked it, make your Lime ſmall, ad on 
every Acre beſtow berween thirry and forty Buſhels of 
Lime, ſpreading and mixing it excec-ding well with the 
Sand and Earth, and the ſtronger and ſharper the Lime 
is, the betrer the Earth will be, and the Improvement 
will anſwer your Coſt and Labour. 

Jr matters not, of what Colour your Lime-ſtones are, 
whether of a pure White, cr of a Grey, (> they be ſhar 
and ſtrong i qualiry, to give 2 good 'Tu:fture ro the 
Earth, it being the Strength and* Goodnefs of the Lime, 
not the Beauty, that in this kind brings forth che Profit; 
and, indeed, ir 1s a great Helpcr to Cold Grounds, eſpe- 
cially Clay, or Wer Grounds , and this is a great Pre- 
parer to /aying Dung on the< Lands, or »ny Soy] that is 
farning, either of Cartel, or ſuch as is caſt our of Ponds, 
Lakes, or muddy Ditche:, for barren and hard Earth can 
never be overlaid vith good Manure, or Compoſt, ſee- 
ing the want of Warmth ane Fatncſs which theſe produce, 
was before the occaſion of the Unfruicfulneſs, 


Ay 
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As for the Hacking and Sanding mentioned, the firſt is» 
after the Ground has been turned up with the Plough, ro 
o over it with a long Hoe, or Hack, and cut in pieces 
the Graſs that you ſee turned up in the Ridges, or 'Fur- 
rows, or any uneven Clumpers, that it may be dragged 
away, burnr, or carried rogether with the Weeds, nor to 
grow up again ro incumber the Corn, or Pulſe 3 and Sand- 
ing is to bring Loads of Sand , lay them in convenient 
places, as Heaps of Dung, and ſpread them hghtly, or 
thick, as'you ſee occation, oyer the Ground, that the 
Lime mixing with it, may the berrer Embody with the 
Mould, and Rain falling, be ſoaked in a good deprh, to 
the heartning the Ground, and producing a good Crop to 
encourage the induſtrious Farmer. 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Firit and Second Ploughing, and of Har- 
rowing. 


S ro the firſt manner of Ploughing of Ground thar 1s 
barren, for the Improvement of ut, if ir lie free 
from Water, as commonly all even barren Earths do, then 
throw down the Furrows flat, and between every of them 
teave a li:tle Baulk, about half. the breadth of the Fur- 
row, and ſo go thorough and plough up the whole, with- 
out any regard to Difference or Diſtintion of Lands ;, but 
if there be danger of Annoyance of Water, lay the Fur- 
rows more near and high, dividing the Ground into feve- 
ral Lands, proportioning each of them tolie higheſt in the 
middle, that the Water deſcending may have free paſſage 
on cither fide 3 and when you have Hacked, Sanded, and 
Limed ir, as before direed, come to your Second Plough-- 
ing. 
In the Second Ploughing; penetrate the Ground deeper 
than at firſt, raking, as the Huſbandmen call it, a good 
Stitch, to raile up Earch at the Quick, which before was 
nor 
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nat Nirred, make, your Furrows deeper and greater, lay. 
ivg them cloſer and rounder together ;.,and in this Order, 
cr Latter Earings be (edalous to ploug!h it as clean as may 
be, leaving no Baulks, or any Eſcapes; and as you plough; 
have thoſe that ſhall foſlow, ro-1un it over with a Second 
Hacking ; 'that 1s, with-a heavy Share, Hoe, or Hack, to 
clear,-er kill the Grais and Weeds, as: all» to-lay it 
level... :- 

This done, rake a Pair of ſtrong Iron-teethed Harrows, 
and. go'over the: Ground, to open and tare that which 
W.s,ploughed and hacked into ſmaller Particles, and rat(e 
the Mould lightly in grea:er abundance. Then taxe the 
beſt ſort. of,. thar Grain you think fit to. Sowe in 1t, and 
ſcatter it according to the Art of good Huſbandry, ſutter- 
1ng your Sprinkling to be a Medium, not too much nor 
t09 little. 

The Sced being ſprinkled on rhe Ground , make your 
Second Harrowing to cover 1t cloſe and well, being caretul 
to break all che Clots as near. as pothble, ratf: g the Mould 
as fine and high as may be, that it may covcr the Seed 
the deeper,” anti prevent the Rain waſhing It up, cr ie 
Birds, and other Vernune, from deſtroying it 3 for cer- 
tat" 1t s, chat th:ſe co!d, clayey, or barren Grounds, 1t 
no:hghtly raited, keep in and clog the Seed,which by rea- 
ſan-of its row; hack, cannot eaſily break through, or if it 
docs, the Cold at the Roots, flarye the Spires, and thcy 
moſtly wicher away; if not. helped by» Proper Means and 
Arttul Labour. 

As,for Clotting the Earth, It is very proper In many Ca- 
ſes; for'when youhave Soived and Har; owed the Ground, 
it notwithſtanding ſome hard Clumpers remain, which 
wuyl be in hard tough Earth ſubjet to barrenneſs, which 
the Rain cannot diljolve, fo that the Grain 1n vain may 
labour to-ger, through them, to crumble thele then, ' take 
aClotring-Beecle, made of found Wood, very hard, after 
the form of a Carpenter': Maller, but with a much 'onger 
Hand'e, and heavier Head, aad with it goover the Ground 
19 a dry Scafon, and-dath them to picces, or to ſpre:d 
them the more, you may take a tlat Board, much about 
two Inches 1n thickneſs, - and a Foor broad, faſtued 
r0 


| 


— $0 


-— en en... 
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t9-2 (frong Handle, i that on neceſiny: you may uſe witn 
the force of both your Hands, in the' manner of a flat 


Shoyel. 
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Hal C.H.&A FF; v8; 
Of Weeding and Deſtroying the Weeas, with D;- 
 Tettrons to Order the Corn in Sowing, &Cc. 


JV Feds re yery offeyfve.anddeſtrattive ro Corn, in 
. V,Y higdering -1ts, Gzgowgh 3 apd. therefare having 
brolight yow.ro; beſtgw-your; Cora jn, barren Ground, it Is 
but reaſonable I ſhould.tell how +0 preferye zt, chatir pro | 
per to an{wer, your ExpeQation +, | 


When the Corn 15 ſprung up about 2 fcot above-the >, * 


Ground, theſe ſorts of Sail; whoſe nature 1t 1s ro produce 
Weeds, will require your, Induſtry, and they! muſt be tax 
ken our, if Thritles, or ſuch as are great and offcnſive, 
vith Hooks, or Nippers, by curing hem off cloſe by the 
Roors, of rather pullifig Them up by the Roots, If thar, 
by breaking the Ground, will not drag up the Roots cf 
the Corn with thern., The, Nipper hiay be made with two 
lonz Pieces ef hard-Waod; giveted, to be opened hike 2 
Pair of 'Pincers, with , Saw-teeth, clofhing 1gto-ong ano- 
ther, that they may tike the ſarer and firmer hoſd withour 
lipping 3 and rheſe may be mach hindred in their 
Growth, by Sowcing about two Buſhels of Bay-Salr, to 
as Acre;of and, a5 ou Lo-your'Whearafrer the Grfiu & 
Sowed+;; &hich 1s allo of ſo-exceltent a Narure 14 barren 
Lands; that 1c heats chem $0 a degree, and makes what 15' 
Sowa ; proſper and multiply manifold. - As allo will, 
Steeping your Grazn 1n Sea4Water 3 or being at roo great” 
a-diltance;, Brine, efpecia!'y to that you Sowe it pretent= 
lyattef.;: 155 v x 13: bg i't 7 
- As for the;Sarnd, you;fand Ground: withal, it muſt be; 
Sea-Sand, if poflible to be gotten 3; but if the Ground lie 
is Intand, that it cannot be done without vaſt Troub'e and 
Colt 
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Coſt of Carriage, more than the Advantage may be ſup: | 
poſed to recompenſe, dig up the falreſt, looſeſt Sand, of: 
Earth'yon can light on, and make that ſupply its place;! 
the Salrneſs may be known, by trying it in Water : for a} 
Quantity being ſteeped there, if 1r make che Water brac.| 
kih, you may be affured jr is proper f.,r your uſ: ; als! 
Wood- Aſhes, Sea-coal-Aſhes, and Surr, are extraordinary : 
Manurers of Land, being ſcattered over them, or plough. 
ed in, fo that being wetted, they diffuſe their Quality 
of Heat, ro remporize with the Co'dnefs of the E: rh, 


ard cheriſh what is Sowed. Burt as for Rye, it muſt no” 


be werred, for amcn? all Grain it grows beſt with te 
leaſt wet, and will, as the Country fay, drown 18 the 


Hopper in @ Rainy Day, yet where Salr, Aſhes, $i t; or; 


$a Sand, have been ſprinkled and' ployghed in. it will 
proſper very well on barren Ground ſo Manured ; wheres 


on you may Sewe Barley, Oats, Beans, Pcas, Lupiay, * 


Ferches, Cxc. 
As for Wheat, the wetrer it's ſowed, the more firmly 
« ſticks in the Earth, rakes Roor ind proſpers. 


CH A P. VIIL 


. To Dreff and Manure barren Ground, over-run 


with Gofs, Broom, Furs, Weeds, &Cc. relating 
. 0 Ground dry and wet. | 


Hi given ſome Infight into the Improvement of | 
barren Ground, a thing exceeding neceſſary to be ? 
known in a great many parts of this og I ſhall * 


roceed in it to the other Particulars, and eſpecially to the 
illing and Dreſſing rough and barren Clays, encumbred 


or over-run with Goſs, Broom, and ſuch-like things, of | 


Nature's ProduCt, which hinders Land, by keeping it lean 


and ouc of Heart, from being cafily brougtr ro produce | 


any thing clſc. 


Now | 


N 
ther 
fore 
wid 
n1pp 
Wit 


low | 
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Now I muſt ſuppoſe theſe kinds of Clayey Ground, whe- 


| ther ſimple or mixed, to lie a little lower than thoſe be- 
* fore diſcourſed on, not ſo ſubjett ro hear, ro burn up 
55 what grows on them in the ſcorching Summer, nor to 

nipping Froſts, to wither and blaſt in the Extremiries of 
"| Winter; yet theſe Grounds, as they are, will neither 
| properly bear Corn nor Graſs. There is another ſort of 
ſ!'! Ground, not differing in barrennefs ro-this, wiz. ſuch as 


are infected with noyſome Weeds, which cauſe Diſeaſes in 
the Cattel feeding there, as hkewiſe thick and overgrowti 
with Broom 3 for altho* theſe for Fuel, Thatching,or Cov, 
ycring of Out-Houſes, 7c. may be ſome advantage to the 
Huſbandman, it makes nothing near a Recompence for 
theloſs of ſo much Ground, as may be turned by a little 


*, Coſtand Labour to good Improvement. 


To deſtroy- theſe Incumbrances, cut them as near-as 
poſſible may be, ro the Ground, then make them up in 


* Bundlcs as big as Bavins, dry them firſt in the Sun, and 


then carry them home, and Stack them in a place where 
the Wer cannot fall upon them : for if it do, it will 
ſoon rot them 3 then ſtub up all the Roots you can find in 
the Ground, and lay them in little heaps to. dry, after 
which they will become good Fuel ; or burnt upoa the 
Land, and the Aſhes ſcartered, will much ſtrengthen it, 
when ſoaked in by the Rain, or ploughed in the proper 
time; for this 1s about- the latter end of Apral, SLE 
ginning of May. 

Thus having thoroughly cleared the Ground, take the 
Refuſe, with ſome Roots well dried, and pile them hok- 
low, pare up Roots of Graſs and Earth, and pile on them, 
l:aving only a Vent, and then give Fire with Straw or 
Strubble, and the Earch keeping 1n the Smoak, and recei- 
ving it, will, as1t were, burn wich the Roots, and receive 
the Fatne!s, and be very mellow. This, in ſome Coun- 
erics, is called burning of Bail 3 and when it is well burnt 
and cooled, with Shovels and Beetles break and diſperſe 
it over the Land, and 1t will be a very good Dung, or 
Manure ; then with a very long Plough, breaking up the 
Grcund, and by broad decp Furrows, lay it into Lands as 
large as you think the Nature of it will bear, lygher or 
flatter, 
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farter, according to the like conveniency, as it Ntes mare! 
or leſs ſubje& to the Water, or overflowing of Netgi4 f 
bouring Brooks, Rivers, or great Dirches, or Waters oF any'$ 
caſioned from Showers deſcending from Bills, or higher® -Y« 
Grounds : for theſe Inundations greatly hinder Fruitfuls befor 
els, by:chilling, or rotting the Corn, or other Grain, Ita them 
the Ground, when ſowed ; (o that 1f it ſpring up, &* for t| 


wan 


comes to no advantage. " of St 

But firſt of thoſe Grounds that 112 not within the Day} If 
ger of Overflowings, by reaſon, of thezr heighr, and ſo Groy 
the reſt in their Order. But to the purpoſe : The Bails you 
burnt, 'caft abroad, and the Land broke up, then, 1f ya" ful 4 
can come by it, : Salc ir with Sea-Sand, 'atter Lime 1t, 4* or N 
has been direed 7 or for want'of' Sea-Smd, ſcatteras yu anot 
do Grain, Bay-Salt, mixed with other Sand ; or bne,fz* dry! 
Earth, wel! ſifted from Stones and Rabbiſh. * Then Ma? Lanc 
nure 1c with ſuch Dung as you have. that may* be propets ſo di 
ro it,.ito give It a fertilizing Hear, as that of che Hork® poffl 
Ox, or Kine, rotren Straw, Mud out of Ditches or Ponds; mak 
thac 1s fat and ſlimy, the Sweep; of the Houſe, Flowers low 
Mills, 'Barns; Yards;* whtre- Cartle rrample much 3- andl® off a 
yau be. near the Sea, "there js atr excellent Weed, called* Pond 
Hemp-weed, hearing broad Leaves, black, with great Had: ter; 
and.:rwifted like Peas-ſtraw, growing in great abundance? Wat 
amone the. Sea-Sedze, on niiny Corfts ; with, this, whet? wou 
gotten, you'tmay ſtrew over your Ground already plough-: the 
ed, and plough 1c in with the reſt of the Manure, and by» Man 
rotring theres. if wil add* heat and:ftrengrh to the Land,” Tre: 
Let this Ploughing® he deeper than the firſt, with Target? be a 
Furrows, that the new quick Earth fo raiſed up, may? only 
mingle with: the Manures Hack, and Harrow it again: to h 
then take Pidgeons, and Land-Poultries Dung, (for thats ſoak 
of Water-Fo:yl is naughr) and ſprinkle over it, allowing,” and 


if you have 1t, two or three Buſhels ro an Acree, ſcattering* 


it in as equal a*proportion -as you can, then ſowe your 
Wheat, or otherCorn ; and for: chis ſort of Ground, at 
firſt Wheat is the moſt thriving, though jt will bear other 


ſorts of Grain,” and with care, of a very barren and uſeleſs. 


Ground, become uſeful and very advantzgiousto the Own: 
cr; 'K muſt: likewiſe be clotted and {lared ; and if you 


wants 
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\elg4 want Salr-Sand, or Salr, ſteep your Wheat in Brine of 
TS 0:4 any*Salt, and it will produce good Crop. 
higher! You muft rake care ro Weed it, and gather the Stones 
uitful# before, that will ob{tru& che Corn from rifing, and carry 
in, it} them into the Roads, or dry LUitches, or ſome Pit proper ; 
1p, i for them forthicſe Grounds are generally great Producers 
of Stones. _— $255 
' Dar? _ If Weeds, which commoaly- breed in wer barren 
lod? Grounds, grow up to the hindrance of Seetling it,'or that 
e Bait you would be at the Latour and Coſt to bring 1t to fruit- 
I your ful Arable Ground, pluck them. all -up with your, Hangs; 
It, 4* or Nippers of Wood, with Saw-recth ſhooring one-1mo 
Is Yo: another, to hold them the faſter; lay them on. heaps, 
ne, ft” dry them, and burn them, then ſcatter the Aſhes on the 
1 Mz Land, as before direted. Plough the. Ground,. but not 
"opet? ſo deep as the firſt, yet. turn up the Furrows as deep as 
lork* poflible you can ; and if ir lic ſubje ro Overflowings, 
nds? make cro$ Furrows and Drains into Ditchcs or. Rivers, or 
wers? low places, that the Water. may deſcend, and be carried 
nd? of as much as may be ; if there be no Current, make a 
allel® Pond at che lower end of it, which may receive. the Wa- 
ads} ter; bur this. will do bur lictle, if jc be much ſubjeRt ro 3 
ance? Warter-flowings, or Mariſh Springs, and therefore 1t,you Þ 
vhen? would uſe ir for Corn-Land,you muſt finda way:ro:carry off -*# 
ugh-* the Water, or it will not ayail zour Labqur ang. Colt in 
dby» Manuring ; Dire&ions for which 1; ſhall;have occaſion. to 
and” Treat of hereafter at large- As for the Manuring, it muſt 
rg? beasthe former, and fo all the Particulars 1n Management, 
may only you muſt ar the Second Ploughing do zt very deep, 
1n:2 to hoflow 'rhe Ground, that, the Water.may, the better 
thats ſoak away, and lay the Lands 1n Ridges as high as, you can, 
and-the. Furrows as deep. _. | | 
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CHAP. IX. 


over-run with Whinnes, with the particular Or., 


dering of it. 
Here is another barren Clay, no matter which, &<- 

| ther Simple or Compound, that is peſtcred and 
ovcr-run with Whinnes, a ſhort buſhy, knotty, prickly 
thing, not growing above a handful from the Ground, yet * 
entangl:ng in oneanother, and ſpreading o faſt, that they | 
choak the Graft, and obſtrutt the Catrel from feeding, and ! 
the Grafs kept thus down, will moſtly die, aud a moffy 
Scurf cover the Surface of the Farth : yer for this dange-: 
rous Incumberance there 1s a Remedy, and this Ground [ 
ſhall inſtru& the honeſt Farmer, how to bring to bear a 
good Crop: 

To begin this Work,worthy your Coſt and Labour, take | 
4 fine chin Paring-ſhovel, made of good tough Iron, and 
well teeled and hirdned round about the Edpe, and with | 
ir pare up the upper Swarch of the Ground, about an Ich * 
and a half, or two Inches deep, turn up every Paring : 
about three Foot in length, aad as broad as rhe Shovel ! 
will conveniently do ir, turn the Whinne, or Grafly fide 
downward, and let ic lie in the Suri two or three x Bo to | 
dry. May, for this Undertaking, is the proper Month, * 
and being well dried on the Earthy fide, turn it, and let | 
that well dry, then gather it into heaps, and twiſt it as it | 
were into Bands, or Cords, and lay it up round and t.ol- 
low, that fire being put under the hollowneſs, may eaſily 
come at it to conſume it, thruſting in to the great Cavity, 
which muſt be like an Oven, but much lefs combuſtible 
dry Matter for that purpoſe, 

When theſe heaps are burnr, break them as Bail with 
Shovels and Beetles, ſo tliat the Earch may mix with the 
Aſhes, then ſpread them on the Ground to an equal thick- 


neſs, | 


/ 


To Improve Barren Clay, Simple, or C ompound,} © 
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nefs, whilſt they are hor and glowing, which will heat rhe 
Earth, and deſtroy rhe Fibres of the Roors that remain 


* eitherof the Whinnes, or Weeds, 


This being done, plough up the Ground in good long 
Furrows, hack it ſmall wich Hacking-Hoes, Manure it, 
and further order: in all Particulars, as in the foregoing 
Dire&ians for Goſs, Furs, (Fc. Let the laſt Ploughing be 
very deepy (eſpecially your Furrows, and ler your Har- 


: rows: have Weights on ti.cm, to preſs the harder on the 


Ground; and tura up the rem1ining Roots of che Whin- 
nes, which being dragged off dry, and burnt as the former, 
ſcattering rhe Aſhes on the Land ; and if the Harrow will 
not carry them to the Lands end, have ſome Boys or Girls 
ro follow the Motion of it, and pick thm up as they (cat- 
ter, laying them on heaps in the Furrows, and when dry, 
bring themm'on'che Ridges of the Land, and burn them 
then ſoie your..Corn- mixed with Salt and Wood-aſhes ; 
and this: Ground thus prepared will bear good Whcat in 
abundance; in the ſpace of two or three Years, then ſowe 
Barley and Peaſe, and Beans a Year after the Oats ; and 
laſtly, ic will be very good Meadow-Ground, or Paſture, 
for the ſpace of- three or four Years after, and then you 
muſt manure jt again with a fuffictent quantity of Soyl, 
and 1t will continue good Ground, 


— 
i 


| CHAP.+X. 

To'Drefi 2nd Manure all Barren Clays, Simple 
or Compornd , Incumbred or Overgrown with 
Heathian Ling. . 1 

# i bring <his ſore of Ground to bear tolerable Corn, 

or Gris, far exceeding the Charge, and what it 
would other ways do without 1t, you muſt with Scitches, 
or ſharp Hooks, - but old Scythes are the beſt ; cur down 
al che Heath, or Ling; as clofe as you can, abour the be- 
g'nning off May, and let it lie on the Ground to dry, chen 
| | ſpread 
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(pread  1t; over the Ground, and: fcatter;;dry Straw on ity 
and by ſecring, itz on; Fire ar the ſeyeral Corners--of'rhe! 
Field, in a moderate breathing Air, the Fires' will ev 
croach to one another, and meer jn 'the Center, :{oſcorch- 
ing the Ground, 1t will kill, the Weeds: and Roots:mal 
great mealure, avd the Aſhes manure the Ground, .then 


with a Aron Plough, havinz- broad-jWings; Shaxey:and: 
ag..cven Coulter,.laying the Lands,large, j andithg buvrawy 
deep, nor 4s yet.tnoubl;ng your ſelves to pick our thedwek: 
Roots,; but, ler them lie in, the Furrows, yer. hatk«rhe 
Graund over, 45 . has; been often, diretted 31. 4nd'amtng 
Caſe, with your Hacks and Paring-ſhovels 5; whem*the 
Ground is diicd, pate the Furrows, -and -where you ſte 
many Fibres 0; Roots, aud lay the Parings 'to dry; then 
'2ce them 11.11ttle heaps nearieagh other; 1 Rows (that 
ike hollowed up, and dricd-Hgath -phtrunder them; 
they my burn Earth, and all, whigh;kheidg-full-of String 
and Roots, wil.do ſoeven to Aſhes; and this bei? g-ſpread, 
is exceeding Piofhtable for the Ground, antl being piough- 
ed in at the Second Ploughing, i kills the remaining Roots. 
bo:hof the Heath or Ling, and Weeds, 1f the Ground pro» 
duce any, having Dunged,, Limed, and; Samded it. be- 
fore. #- 142-1 TILE 
' When the Ground 15 thus Made apd Manured; and. the; 
Wheat-Seed-time draws on, at the latrer end of September, 
or beginning of Oftober , plough very deep at the S- 
cond Floughing, even more than ever, 1o that there may 
be nothing of rhe firſt Furrows remaining, but rhe Aſhes 
that are turned up, which beidg covered with Sand, Lime, 
or Manure, the. Earth will he very plain and.leysl, lo that 
rhere'is a neceſſity of raifing.up new Furrows, ayd,of yew 
Hackingiand* Harrowing, - which rehdrinþtkeEtrth hs 


© OCT 


way O's TIT 


and a well mixing of all rogether.. ſo thar# My be caps 
Lle of bearing very good Wheat, eſpecially if Sheep have 
been. Folded on 1t before, "and Dunged+ well, which 
together with the Dung of. Poultry, 1s. an excellent Ma- 
nure. | > | | 

As for the Weeding and/Gleanfing the Grgundiwhenirhe 
Corn is ſprung up, .you, mul, take- great - dt{rgence ;1 fit 
though 41a this kind , of Soyl, Cockla,, Dame; amd ol 
Thaltle 


H 


next 
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Thiſtle grow nor, yet hard and. rough Weeds will ſpring 
up,. of the worſt, kind; as, Twitchberries growing gv 
M's Yoth ends, Ling, Wild-Time, gc. pull theſe up by the 
| Roots with your. Nippers, as ſoon as they are pretty well 
nl} peeped put of the Ground, ſo as, to be diſcerned and lay- 
he's <4 faſt hold on; for if they grow up to any height and 
| bigneſs, in pulling them up much of the Roors' of the 
Ws Grain that grows about them will alſo come v ich- them. 


by As for other tender Weeds, if there be any, you may cut 
vl them off with your Hook 3 and if fine ſoft Graſs grow up, 
he | you need not medd'e with ir, for it will keep the Corn 
us | warm, and nouriſh the Roots of 1t. 

ie Now for the Profit of the Ground thus ordercd;; Tt is 


proper ro bear Wheat plentifully for the three firſt Years, 
"{'s and the fourth good Earley, with the help 6f Sheep be» 
ing folded 'on 1t, cr a Manure. of Poultrey or Pigeon's 
Dy Dung; and for. three Years after very good Oars, and 
l ſmall Peaſe the <ight Year.” As for Beans, rhis Soil will 
'>""F Hardly bear them at all ;- and to the cleventh Year it will 
prove good. Meadow Land, though the Graſs will be 


rat | ſomewhat coarſe, yer good wholſom feeding Graſs as can 
ix be reaſonably expetted ; nay, it will likewiſe fatten 
2 1 Cattel; tho 1n this latter, a longer rume 15 required than 
*;, | Phen they are put into finer Graſs, where the Ground is 
Y $% mellow, and of a good natural Soil. 

may | £4 L 

\ſhes 8 
,UMCc, 

charſ CH A-P, XI. 


cas Of. Dreſſing, Oraering, Tilling, and Manuring 
hi | barren Sandy Ground , producing only ſhore 
capa Aoſſie Graf. 


Aving diſcourſed, as I-hope, to the Reader's Sa- 
| usfattion, concerning barren Clay-Grounds ; che 
& "ext thing, as 1 conceive, to be treated of in a regular 
Method, 15. the Improvement of barren ſandy Ground, 
a grear deal of that kind, as well as the others, lying at 
this day waſt in England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
C © This 
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This kind of Ground is uſually fimple, without mi-$ 8 
xrure; and though the Colours of the Sand3 may chan _ 
they.are moſtly the ſame, and very little to be diſh h. 
guiſhed in therr Quality. There 1s a naughty barrenſ R 
«old Sand, lying on high, rocky, or ſtony places 3 off 51 
upon bleakPlains, expoſed to the Norih and North- Eat 
Winds ; or bordering on the Sea, bringing forth no-F ag 
thing but an uuprofitable ſhort moſſie Graſs, made bitter} an, 
by the Sun ; and when the cold Dews fall, it is of ut for 
unſavoury taſte. ; 

Now to improve this Gronnd to much Advantage; #} _ - 
the Advance of the Spring, with a ſtrong Plough an} rict 
ſwerable to rhe Soil, yer ſomewhat leſs 1n the Iron-wort# fon: 


and Timber than is neceſſary for Clay Ground ; Ploughth} mag 
up of an indifferent Depth, yet not {o deep as the ClayF wrir 
lay-your Furrows flat and cloſe to one another, ploughing& dray 
it very clean, and leaving no Baulks; but not fo cloles Hike) 
but you may Jay the green Swarth to the quick or prop 
ploughed Earth ; or rather, rurn one Swarth agatoſtat high 


other, ſo that the Furrows may. lic, and only bur toudſ parts 
the Edpes one of another.: When this js done, hack. and | 
into ſeveral pieces, and let it he for many Days 1n th openj 
Furcows, that the green Swarths heating 6:e anothef ſome 
may rot, which you may perceive they are about to & Grouy 
when they grow black. Though theſe ſandy Groun& Hay 
being eafily crumbled, require not the Labour of the fa 1t to y, 
mer ; and therefore the main of the Hacking 1n rhiscalg a yard 
is to cut the Swarth that it may rot 3 and 1t is only rf ſpread 
quired im barren Sands, which have ſome roughneſs Fand ob 
them, and not in thoſe thar are very looſe and fruitful. $45 mucl 

When you have thus ordered your Ground, there Rain y 
way to be uſed contrary to the former, which 3s tro Maifhar jt - 
it. And now becauſe this is a very hard Tern to ſoups want 
and not every-where in uſe, becauſe not to he hadFhe plac 
ſhail declare what Marle 1s, before I proceed further ; *Þ5 you c 

This Marl is a certain rich ſtiff Clay, an Enemy toF-lay it 
Weeds that ipring up of themſelves; and gives geneFhich n 
tive Virtue to Ul Seeds that are ſown in the Ground. FOether 
15 of a glewy Subftance, and net faror oily, as ſome Wp4Ough j1 
poſe it: It1sin Quality cold and dry, and was Earthgux wick 
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fore it came to'be'Marle 3 and beirig made Mafle, 1t'1s tio 
Pu more hurt a Clay Ground : As for this, when it 15*a*Iittte 
| hardned;-it is only 'diffolved by Frofts 3 arſd this'ts the 
ren} Reaſon ir always worketh befter KffeZts-the Tecond Tear 
3 OF than the firſt.” hh PS 
Eaſt As {or the' Colours of the Matfle, they are” "different; 
no-# as, a White; a Ruſſer, a Grey, a Yellow, and a Black, 
itter} and ſome other Colours, yet all theſe may be reconciled ; 
f ut for the Colours may aker according to the ſtrengeh of ck e 
Sun, and the Climare they are produced under, | 
3 This is ſo good a Manure, that well layed on 1t will en- 
1 an-} rich the barreheſt of the Grounds for Ten Years, 'and 
wort} fome' for Thirty, To find it, rake an Auger-Wimble, 
ghit} made to hold many Bias, one longer than another, 'fa 
Clay wring them irto the Ground, till you have tryed; by 
phing& drawing the Eart': in one place, then proceed in the moſt 
clole$ likely places, till you come to the Marle : And the moſt 
proper places to make this Efla: 1s, .in the loweſt part of 
ſtay high Countries, near Brooks and Lakes ; and in the high 
toudp# parts of Low Countrics, upon the. Knowls of little Hills, 
ck. and in the Clefrs of ſteep Banks, or Breaches in Hills, 
in thy opening of themſelves 3 in ſome \ places it lies deep, it 
1othes lome again ſhallow 5 and commonly cheſe barren fandy 
to & Grounds are verged with ic lving very deep. 
ound Having found it, dig it up in great Lumps, and bring 
ie fag 17 to your Land with what ſpeed you can; lay it on Heaps 
iscalg 4 yard Diſtance one from another, and when i- is dried, 
ily rf ſpread all the Heaps, and mix the Marle with the Saad ; 
1c Fand obſerye, if the Land aſcend upon a Hill, ro lay twice 
tfal. $45 much on the upper part as on the lower, becauſe rhe 
re ſan waſhing it, will carry the ſtrength downward, fo 
War jt will facren the Earth) as ir goes: And where Marle 
Ss wanting, Fullers Farih is an cxcclenrt- Soil ro ſupply 
he place of itz beat theſe with a Beetlc, or Maul, as tmafl 
$ youcan ; and tor this ſort of barren Land, though in 
lay it is nought, you may uſe Chalk or Lime ſhnes, 
hich much comforet ir, ftrength.n and ki; the Ground 
ogether. And having thus gone, when Seed-time comes, 
ough it again deep, that the new-broke-up Earth may 
wx wich the old, and lime-ic a little; for the Nature 
C 2 os 
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of the Ground requires not ſo much of that as- the Clay 
Ground. | 


_ This Ground will bear. Wheat well, but is moſ} attri | 


bured to Rye, which will grow on it mm abundance. { 
you ſow Wheat, fteep it in Salt-Water and for the 
other, mix.-a little Bay-Salt with 1t when you ſow it. 
The Weeds this kind of Ground is moſt ſubj<& to, art 
Wild Harbortles, Cheſsbeles, Gipfie-Flowers, and the 
like, which may be taken out by drawing up the Roog, 
or cutting off the Stalks cloſe by the Ground. 

The Ground thus ordered will bear Wheat or Rye three 
Years, and after that Barley with once ploughing, the 


fifth Year Oats, the ſixth and ſeventh excellent Lupins| 


and. then it will be good Paſture three or four years, after 
which you muſt dreſs it as before, to recover its H 
and Strength. 


CH A P. XII. 


Of Ordering and Dreſſing Barren Sand over-r 
with Heath, Fearn, Braken ;, and the Nati 
of the Soil, GC. 


His fort of Ground is more dry, looſe, and ha 
than the former 3 and to bring 1t to Fertility, md 
down the incumbring Weeds as cloſe as may be; 1 
note, if they be high, it ſhews the Ground of {| 
ANrength 3 but if low, weak and out of heart: Lay ti 
thin, and turn the Weeds you mow down, that they 
dry 3 and when they ruſtle, thar you may crumble tit 
bring your Plough, and turn up your Furrow , ul 
may lie flat to. the Ground one green Swarth agl 
another ; then obſerve how broad your Furrow fo tu 
up is, or the Ground ſo covered, and leave {o mi 
Space unploughed between Furrow and Furrow, (01 
ther: may be a green Baulk and a Furrow : An@ 
ving gone over the Land in this manner, take a Fa! 


e 
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Shovel, and pare up the Furrows about two. Inches 
thick, in pieces of rhree Foot in length; make chem in 
little hollow Hills, about a Yard and a half diſtance one 
from another, ri!l they are dried well jn the Sun or 
Wind, and placing the Earthy part upwards, put dricd- 
Fern under them, and fer them on fire 3\ when chat is 
done, 'and the Earthy part ſofficiently parched, hack 
over the Furrows that are 'turned up, then beat-and 
ſpread the &fhes and burnt Clumpers over the Ground, 
mixing it well with the Mould, then Marle 1t plencifally 5 
which done, plough -it over agam very well, leaving no- 
thing unturned up 3 arid chen the freſh Ground mixtng 
with the reſt, will augment ro the ſtrength of rhe Soil 3 
and this Ploughing ſhould properly be avout the latter 
end of Zune. | 

The Ground thus dreſſed, Lime it a little 3 and this 
liming will much” abate the growch of Weeds,* or 'any 
other Incumbrance, its acute qualits deading the Roors 3, 
and aboye all, is a great Enemy to Thifiles, which Fern 
Ground naturally alters into ': Afﬀrer this, it requires a 
third ploughing very deep, and harrow ir well; but m 
Advice is nor for ſowing Wheat on this ſort of Ground, 
it not being proper for 1t, un'eſs a lirtle on rhe beſt pare 
of it for the Supply of your Family, becauſe it has hop 
much more Strength "than the Manure allows 1t 3 bur it 
will bear exceHMent Rye rhe firft three Years, * and the 
fourth Barley ; and three Years atter tolerable good Oats; 
the eighth Year you may ſow Fetches or Lupins; and 
for three Years after it will be tolerable good Grafs, with 
a little Manure of Dung or ſlimy far Caſting of Ditches- 
or Ponds. Yon muſt after ſowing harrow 1t well, and 
cloſe it ; for though it 1s Sand, the Marle and Lime will 
make 1t cling hard together. 

The Weeds that afrer this are meſt likely to ſpring: 
up with the Corn, are, Fern and Thiſtle, where the 
Lime had not ſtrength to fertle and deſtroy them. As 
ſoon as they appear”, pull them up, and lay them on 
Heaps to ror and make Dung. 


C. 3; G.HA P, 
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CH A P. XIII. PE 


Of Orderirig and Enriching Barren Lands, ſubs | N* 
gect "ro Wild Briars, Twitches, and Buſhes, 
"AO 


od = 


"of: ele Lands remaining in their Nature unprofitable, 
Art and Induſtry are required ro render chem ad- 
vantagiovs to the Owners ; and in the firſt place, cut up 
theſe Shrubs, or Under-woods, as cloſe to the Ground as} 
may be z then ſtub up the Roors very clean, and they will 
in a manner recompenſe the Labour, in ſervinz for Few- 
el, or mending Hedges; then wich a pair, of ſtrong Har- 
rows g9 over the Ground, and laying Weights on chem 
to preſs the harder on rhe Surface, tare up- the Twitch 
Briars that have eſcaped your fight, as alſo the rough 
Graſs, tll the bare Earth appear, unlading the Harrows 
as. they are cloyed, and laying che Reſuſe up 1n Heaps £ 
the tides of rhe Ground rodry; and then bring them on 
| che Ground and burn them, ſpread the Aſhes, and} Moi 
q plough chem in, leaving no part of the Aſhes unrouched} kin 
/ with your Plough; hack it ſmall, and let ir be run overy Iy n 
by Children, or others, at a ſmall rate, co gather up al 


the remaining Fibres or Roots that appear above groung} Dirc 
burn them alſo, and ſcatter the Aſhes on rhe Land. ces 1 

'To manure this ſort of Ground : The beſt Manure, Ex$ flov 
perience approves of, is Horle or Ox-dung, Straw rottely com 
In Stables cr Cow-houſes, with the Scowring of off Gro! 
Yard where Sinks come, and Catrel or Poultrey tramp; T 
and likewiſe the ſcowring of muddy Ditches, PoucF plou 
Brooks, Lakes, where there is far Slime , which W deep 
known by Willows growing and thriving about themiff ftray 
ming'e t js with the firſt Manure, then harrow it on tf 
and fow it; after that harrow ic again well, and 1t w and 

r-duce exceeding rich Maſling or Mixture of one pilf the | 


heat and two of Rye ; for then the Crop. will ug tor 1 


ſub- þ 
ſhes, 


| 


able, | 
nN ad- 


t 
v7 
y will 
Few- 
Har- 
hem, 
viech- 
ough 
[TOWS 
ps ol 
m ol 
and! 
che 
.ova 
up al 
zund; 


ror it, ſtop the Sluce, that the Springs may overflow ic, 
C 
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Jl 
3 
more certain, and thrive che better, and this will hold 


for three Years 3 chen ſow Barley, after rhat Oats, and 
ſo go on,” as in the prec<dent Chaprer. 


As for Weeding, you muſt do it as ſoon as,y0a pet- 
ceive; the Weeds ſprout up, pulling them up by the 
Roots, or they will be {ubjeQ ro grow again. 


PY ———— _—  — — —_———  — _ —- -— — — 


CGH AP... .&IV. 
of Orger mg, Tiling . and Enrichi:'@ Barre! 
Lands, encumbred with Aﬀſoors, 07 AMoorijt 
Long Graſi, &C. 


\ $ for this kind of Barren Sand, it is the worſt, be» 

ing mooriſh, blackiſh, with an 11} Senr, bearing 
ſtinking long Graſs, or Mofs and- Gia(s together, which 
no Beaſt, though hungry and hard fed, will meddle with- 
all; and theſ: kind of Grounds are commonly full of” 
Moors, and Boggy Wernels, in ſome places growin 
Mob and Graſs, in others Ruſhes ; which laſt is the be 
kind of Ground to manure, and are generally extream- 
ly moiſt and cold ; and therefore when you enter upon 
manuring 1c, it muſthe dramed, by-making c-utters-1nto 
Dirches, Brooks, or ſome Neighbouring River, with Slu» 
ces to let out the Water thar 15 in, and keep out the Over- 
flowings 3 which I ſhall more amply ſpeak of, when 1 
cone to treat of Draining Fenns and Marſhes, Boggy 
Grounds, 7c. 

The Land being bronght to a conſiderable Drynefs, 
plough it up with a very firong Plough that may go very 
deep, laying before the Plough Reeds of Ferches, Peaſe» 
firaw, or that of Lupins; turn the Furrows of Earth u 


on the Weeds, that they may be bruiſed under the Mold ; 
and ſo order every Furrow, or moſt of them, and give 


the Farch time ro rot the Straw ; and if Rain fall not ro 


4 and 
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and then preſently drain off again ; then hack the Ground 
into ſmall pieces, ſtrow Lime upon 1t, and other Mg. 
4 nure ; and if you haveany falr Sea-ſand, ſprinkle 1t like- 
'N wiſe over 1: 3 then marle it, and lay on a ſmall quantity 
of Chalk ; and about the latter end of June make the ſe- 
cond ploughing deeper than the firſt, that if any of the 
Straw remains unrotted, it may. by the new acquirement 
of moiſt Earth the more ſpeedily putrifte, break the Cloks, | 
and lay the Land even, withour Clumpers or Weeds, or 
other Annoyance, and ler it fo continue nll Octber ;| 
rhen plough it the third time, hack it, and ſow it with 
the heſt Seed- Whezt 3/ and thongh in icſelf 1t is the worlt| 
of Ground, yet by the help of the Soil and Compoſh# 


wich the Werneſs that you may ler in at pleaſure, it will 
produce good Whear for three Years, tiien ſow i with} 
Earlcy che next Year, kclping ir a little by Folding Sheep 
on ir, 2nd for two Years after it will bear Rye, and till 
nine Years Oars and Peafe ; rhen for three Y cars follow- 
Ing :£ will be good Meadow and Paſturc ; after which 
ri:1E 1t muſt be dreſſed, and put in Hearr, as before.” A 
for che Incumbrance, the Corn will be tubje& to, 
1w:!] be ſmall Reed and Sedg, which you may weed out & 
ſoon as you ſee them well appear, either pulling them i 
with your wooden Nippers, or cutting them cloſe will 
your Weed-hook, and they will not grow again | 


CH AP.” XV. 
A Way in General to Enrich any poor Sand 1 
Clay for Grain, with leſs Trouble and Coſt the 
before. 


Here are divers thing s that ſome, through Ignt 

rance, regard not, that are very profitable for 
manuring and enriching of Land, as Woollen Rags 3 @ 
of theſe a Sack-full and a half is ſufficient for dreſſing 
Acre of Axzable-Ground, being ground or chan .) 


In" . 
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ſmall, and ſpread an equal thickneſs over the Land be- 
fore Fallowing-time z and then coming to fallow, let the 
Plough take them carefully into the Ground, and cover 
them ; after this uſe Stirring, Soiling, Ridging, accord- 
ing to the Rule of 'good Huſbandry 1n their proper Sea- 
ſons. 

When you come to'Sow the Land thus ordered, to 
make the Seed proſper the better, ſteep ir in thick ſlimy 
Water that drains from Dunghils; and if no ſuch be to 
be had near-hand, ſteep Cow-dung in Water, and foak 
the Seed in it, Wheat will be well- ſoaked 1n 18 Hours, 
Barley in 36, Pea(c in 12 3 Rye and Oats may be ſowed 
dry, for they receive more Hurt than Advantage by wet ; 
cover and order it as has been direQed in other Catcsg/and - 
fear not an extraordinary Encreaſe. | 

The Shavings or Waſts of Horn, or the Hoofs of Beaſts, 
are Extraordinary good to dreſs Land withal 3 ſcatrer tho 
Shaving to che like quanticy as the Rags, and plough 
them in afrer the ſame manner ; and theſe Manures will 
give a good Heart to the Ground for the ſpace of five: 
Years without any renewing. 

The Hoofs of Cattle are approved for. this, and may- 
be got of Trotter-men and Tripe-men, Fc. and theſer 
mui be fliced, or cut (mall, and firewed on the Land as: 
the Rags. Soap-afhes, when the Lye has been drained! 
from them, 1s of excellent uſe to ſtrengthen Land $:be-- 
ſide the Advantage it has of killing Weeds and Infetts: 
that breed 1n-the Ground, and eat up the Corn, beingz 
dried, beaten, and lightly ſcattered over. 

The Hair of Beaſts enriches 'Land, being ſtrewed and * 
ploughed in, and there ler he to rot,.. Alſo Mayk-duft: 
15 much ayailable, or the Excrements of Mault; - allow-- 
Ing three Quarters of it to an Acre; and to enrich year- 
Dung on the Lay-ſtall, is ro throw often Beef-broth « 
and other waſt Broths upon it, as alſo Soap-ſuds ; and1in 
ſo doing one Load wil) be worth three: of the ſame kind 
that is not (o uſed; It you continue ir long, the Bloodi 
and Garbage of Crearurcs much fattess Dung, and makes. 
it of excellent uſe 3 and (o does the 'Dregs of Ojh, or the” 
Preflings or Graves of the Whale, -or any other $ca-filtt: - 

C So. 
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So that by what I have dire&ted much greater Improye 
ment might. be made than isar preſent. 

If you would enrich Barren Woody Lani newly fhub 
bed for Encreaſe of Corn,take the Underwoods or Spray, 
place them in a great hollow Heap, and cover them with 
the Turfs or Swarths you pare up, Ear h and. all ; .the 
put Fire to the Wocd till a'] be welt burnt, break the 

arth, and ſpread it over rhe Ground, mingled with the 
Aſhes of the Wood; ſpread it a fecond- time with the 
Alhes of Fern, Stubble, Straw, or the like, and lJerrin;j 
reſt a while, plough it, and ſoil it ar the beginning of 
Ofober ; and plouging it a ſecond time, foww it with Riel 
the firſt Crop, and it will bear tt very plenttfully ; the 
next may be Wheat, the third Barley, the fourrh-Luping; 
or any other Pulſe, and then proceed ro ſow-it with 
Wheat again, and this Land will laſt in good Heart for 
eight er nine Years, and longer, where there 15s any 
tural Ferrility in the Soul, as has co good advantage bee? 
expericaced in many woody parts of England 


CHATF.:XVL : 


To reduce Grounds to Fertility that have ber* 
 Jpoiled by Salt-Water, or Overflowingof Sei 


Breaches, |; 


Hs is a very difficult Point 3 for though Calt-water 

Salr-fand moderately. uſed on Ground, gives tt Ht 
and Vigour, yet Exceſs 1:mbicters and urcerly waſts 1 
Srrength of 1t, cating and ſpoiling che Roors of 
Trees, or any thing of natural Growth ; and tr ereld 
rhe Szlc-water being drawn off, ' and 1/ayed- from 
more- flowing in, the Ground by lying low 1s cap 
of having ircſh Water broughr upon it from 
places, which lying (omerime, will rake out tte Salt 
of the Earth the orher left behind it ro a great degre 
ic cced not excced above four or fix laches on the 
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face; if the Land be leve}; ler it lie rwo or three days, 
and then by the help of Ditches-or Sluces drain. it away, 
or by the help of Engins, which I ſhall have parricular 
occaſion to ſpeak of, 1t may be thrown off into convent- 
ent places ; as, over the Banks into the Sea, it ir be near; 
or on other waſte Ground, where it may dry up ; and be- 
tween whiles flow it often, till the-freſh Water: has in a 
great meaſure taken the Saltneſs out 6f the Earth. 

The Ground being drained and pretty dry, about the 
latter-end of - March plough 1t vp as deep as well you can, 
turn 'up 2 large Furcow, and Jaying'it into Laads, raiſe 
them up as much as you can, lay them round, and 09- 
ſerve if they be ſimple or mixed ; if it be Sand, whe- 
ther red or brown ; then rake ſuch clear Earth as is free 
from the/Waſhings of. the Salt Water, :being of a ſmall 
and men Stiffne(s and Richneſs, dipged out of ſore Pirs 
or Banks where the leaſt Miſs or Spoil may be made 3 
lay it in li:tle-Heaps, and ſpread wt over the Laid; and 
when dry, clot 1, andbreak ir as finely as poſſible 3 and 
this Earth will fuck and draw rhe Salt into it, taking off - 
much. of rhe evil quality in the ſandy Ground, and alſo 
ſifining the Sand, makes 1t apt for Froirfulneſs. 

If rhis Ground damaged by Salt” Water be rough, hard, 


-gravelly Earch, then fpread in like manner the beſt and 


richett.Clay that can be had, or fof want of 'rthan blue 
Marle, which wiJl not only ſuck up the Salenets; bur cool 
and much refreſh the Ground, addi:ig new Nouriſhmenr, 
whereby the Seed that ts caft in/will be fed and nouriſhed, 
But 1f the ſpoiled Earth be a tough ſtiff Clay, though ſc 
dom found ſo n- ar the: Overflowings.of Salt Warer,  co- 
ver/1t over with che fineſt freſh gand{ whicit will ſepa- 
rate the Sand from che Clay, and take away the o4ughry 
Stiffneſs of ir, chat will ocher« iſe oppoſe the rilitg of 
the te:1der <prours3'it will allo give a gentle Warmrh, © 
and abare the Coldnets of the Cl:y, and make it bring 
forth plentifuliy. 

IL1r bes med Earth, obſcrve whether ir be'binding | 
or lagke: ; 1t :he former, Sand ir. as before ; ut "the larter, 
Ipread 1t. with the richeſt Ciay you can get.;\ When-you? 
have thus £rdcied: your Land, pluugh it a ſecond "time 

b: fore 
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betore Midſummer, ſo that the new-layed Earth Tay be 
well-mixed with-the old ; then rake the Mud -of dried 
bortonrs of Lakes, Ponds, or Dirches, of Waters that 


were ireſh, or Woollen Rags chopped - ſmall, or with. 


both together ; cover ir.,over lightly, then. immediately 
plough.it Land after Land, leſt by. long lying the Sun at, 
tratts rhe ſirength oux.'ef' the Manure; then let it reſt 
till Michaelmas, and fo give it the laſt ploughing, and 
fow it with the hardeſt and.Jargeſt Wheat 3 and for this 
Land, that- which-is called the White Polard is the beſt; 
and if the Salr Water be kept out, you will have a very 
good Crop; the: ſecond Year ſow it. with -very good 
Hemp-ſeed, and jt will prove very gainful;z the next Year 
lay it flat for Oats, and then lay it down, and ir will prove 


pood Meadow-or Paſture :; However, the firſt Year afrer | 


as ing down let Sheep graze on it, whoſe cropping it and 


/Dung will fertilize it, and then you may uſe 1t- as you 


pleaſe ; cither keep it for Grazing, ( for it will produce 
extraordinary good Graſs) or for Meadow; and in a few 
Years you may plough it again to produce good Corn, 
eſpecially Wheat z for by this time the 'Saltneſs 1s very 
much raken out of ir. - And thus you may reduceall forts 
of. Ground overflawed 'by Sa't Water, where there : are 
no Salt Water Springs to feed and float it ; 'for 1f-rhere 
be, and they cannot be drained, - turr.ed away, or. other- 
wiſe remedied, your Labour 1s loſt, Where freſh Wa- 
rer cannot be brought on rheſe Grounds to float them, add 
to your former Manure Mooriſh Earth, the Soul of Streets 
and High-ways, the Earth dug vp whcre' Dunghils. have 
lain a confiderable time, : Rubbiſh and Sweepings of che 
Houſe, Barns or Yard; and having ſpread them on 'the 
Land, take a large Hawthorn-buſh,; rough and- prickly, 
plaſh other Buſhes and faſten ro it. To make it he fat 
and prefling on the Ground, rye on the upper part of 1t 
wooden Rowlers, and lay other Weights on it to faſten 


1rto the Horſes Drawing-geer by the Stem or great Stalk, + 


and draw it over the Ground in the nature of a Harrow, 
$0 break all the Clumpers, and-lay the Earth very tmooth 


© :afrer every ploughing ; then ſprinkle Soap-Aſhes mode- 
rately on 1t, a 


it will loſe- itz. Salrneſs jn'a licrle ow 
an 
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and become: good producing Ground, -cither -of -Corn, 
Meadow, or Paſture. | 
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Gol Paſt ure and;Meadow to: be made of Barren 
Soil, of any fort of Earth, ſample or mixed. 


Ays of enriching the Earth are two-fold, viz. By 

Y Water aid Manure; and for'this uſe the lower 
the Ground - lies,” > it be fubje& to Overflowings or 
much Wet, iris the betrer, and 1s ſooner 'made good, and 
brought'to Profir' "Then conſider what ſoft” 'of Graſs ir 
naturally ipreduces, whether cleah and entire, 'or mixed 
with that of worſer growth z. and of theſe the firſt is moſt 
promiſing z and*if the Growth be intermixed with Thi- 
{tle, Broom, \or the like, or burthened with . offenſive 
Weeds 3 grub ad* pluck them up by the Roots," clearing 
the Ground of *-rhenr-as well as you can 3" dry them, mix 
them with Straw, and burn them upon the Swarth ofthe 
Ground, and ſpread the Aſhes ; then. fold your Sheep 
upan the Ground for ſeveral Nights, that theiy Dung may 
ſtrengthen ir, and their Feer trample up the Graſs; then 
(catter it over with ggod Hay-Seeds, and go over them 
with a Rowler; *6r beat them with a flat Shovel, that 
they. may be: the better prefied, 4nxo the-Ground- ro rake 
Root; then } over theſe ſcatter Hay, or. the Rotting of 
Hay under the Stacks, or the Sweepings of the Barn, or 
moiſt Bottoms of any Hay that has been good, and 1s 
moift, and of no other uſe; then ſpread on your Ma- 
nnre_ as Horſe-dung, Man's Ordure, or the Dung of any 
Beaſt ; and being thinned, and the. Clots well broken, 
let it lie rill the new Grats ſprings through nt ;- and rhe 
firſt Year do nor graze it, left, nor having taken very 
good Root, the Cartel tread ir up, bur mow it while "It 


come to Perfetion : And although the firſt Year 'it may. 


prove ſhort and coarſe, yer the ſccond*1t will be fine and 
very 


37 
bes \ 
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Weather; ox.if you Graze the Land, at may; 


.of Enyins, many. times exceeding Toll and Labour is 86 


. material, And firſt, 


more, Years Dreſimg, will continue it for good Meadoy 
or Paſture, if in dry Scafans you have Water to relieve 
it, which may be gathered by bringing Springs, or the 
violent Fallings of Rains, into a Dirch, on the other 
ſide of it 3 or by any other Conveniency, according tg 
the Situation of the Ground -6n the aſcending part, to 
overflow it (o long, that 1: ſoak deeper than the Roots 
of the Graſs, 'to continue Moiſture for the Nouriſhmen 
of it a conſiderable time. 
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= < very long, and in great Plenty ; and! once in twenty, "6 


The bcſtSeafon in general for watering Meadows, iz | 


from the beginning of Novembzy. to the end of April; and! 


the muddier or mare trouvled.the Water is, the berter; | 
for-then it brings. 2 Soil upon, the Ground,, and this is ? 


properly aſter _ Showers, and great Fluxcs of Rain; | 
and you .may make, a Conveniency, if you; have! many 
Fields lying together, eſpeciaily in a Deſcent, ;to pen up 
the, Water-1n one till yery well ſoaked, and then by x 
Sluce or breaking down .of a Dam let-1t-into the next, 
and (+ by a ſnall addiction of Water tranſmit jt to many, 
This may be, done likewiſe a'ter - Mowing. in drowrhy 
\er.4 0 done 
any, coayenient tune. me 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Several Uſeful Enpins deſcribed for the W, atering 


of Meadow, Paſture. ,&C. 


Aere is great Advantage to be- found in watering 

- Lands on f@veral occations, as the Nature ef them, 

or the Climate they lic in, requires,z but then there # 
ſome Difficulty in doing it; where the Convenicncy of Rb 
yers ayd Land-floods are wauting, and without the help 
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quired ; which induces me to di(cribe ſome of the mol 
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The Perfian Wheel, fo named from: its Uſe, and the JF 
grear Advantage it brings to the Kingdom of Perſia on *} 
this occaſion. This Wheel 15 made after the manner of 
an Underſhot Miil, viz. with a double Ring, intro which 
two'Pins paſt, and on them the Floats :re faſined, which 
Floats are ro be hollow, and the- half-moſt remore from 
the Wheel holds the Water raken 1n at the open place 
about the middle of the back of rhe Float; and as the 
Wheel turns, ſo the Water is raiſed by degrees; and rends 
towards the part of the Float that 1s next to the Wheel ; 
and as it ſurmounts the Receiver, the Water empries in- 
to ir, one Float ſucceeding the other; ſo that at one 
ruffiing round- of the Wheel 3o Gallons of Water may 
be delivered. This Wheel*oughr to be about 1 5 Fodor 
Diatherer, and the Floats at 18 Inches diſtance, and (© it 
willdetiver che Water ar about 10, 11, or 1 2 Foot above 
the Stream ir takes ir from, and may be carried four times 
round in a Minure ; fo that in one Hour it will diſtribure 
about 120 Hogſheads of Water, with 12 or' 13 Inches 
penning or ſtopping 3. bur an «ordinary Current of Water, 
will very well water about 30 or go Acres of Eand, 
according as it may lie diipoſed to- receive as to Level or 
Deſcent. | 4 

When you do this, conſider the Nature of ycur Land : 
Ff it be a cold Clay, roomuch Warer injures it ; if light, 
warm, or ſandy, then a little Warer greatly refreſhes it; 
It is alſo to be obſerved, that this Morion well ſer'a go- 
ing 1s conſtant, and will laſt ſome Years with lirtle Charge 
of Repairing 3 and the ſlower it moves, the berter-it:de- 
lwers the Water, and a ſmall Scream will carry 1tf Te 
may alſo be uſed in Draining of Lands, if a 'Cvrrent can 
be made to carry the Whcel about 3; and as rhe Land 
lies higher or lower, fo lefler or grearer Wheels ray be 
uſed ; and they will exceedingly ſuperabound he Charge 
and Trouble, by aaking of Graſs grow in great Pleniy, 
where otherwiſe little or none would appear ; 'and by 
Troughs or Trenches the Water may be: carried from 
one Ground to another a yery great Diſtance, if not hin- 
dred by ſteep Aſcents. 


There 
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© kW There is another ſort of an Engin uſed, which is called 
= alind Engin,and may be uſed on ſtill Warers,where there 
is no Current to carry the Wheel about, or a Dam cannor F as £ 
be conveniently made to force it; and this ſerves indiffe..4 EXC 
rently for watering or drawing. Several have been the'} rats 
Inventions of Ingenious- Men to accompliſh. this 3 ſome} ' tak 
have deſigned it by Horizontal Windmils, and by a | the 
Wheel, with Scoops or Buckets fixed to Chains; alſo by F Dua 
a Wheel carrying up the Water in Buckets fixed thereto, 
and by tke Swiftneſs of the Motion caſting 1t a great wa —_ 
forcibly from 1t, But that I moſt approve on, as the 
and leaſt chargeable, is the Vertical Sails, hke the ordi- 
nary Windmils, only they are not ſo long, though more |} 
in pumbver, placed m an Axis of a length proportionable | x, 
,to the length of the Veins, the one end reſting-on the 
moveable hollow piece of Timber. that is to move round 
over the Pump, as you have occaſion to turn the Reins, 
the other reſting on a Semicircle, in which there are ſe- 
veral Notches and Stays, that it may be placed as you 

| pleaſe : So let the Wind ſtand any way, yet by the Mo- | 
'> ion of the Semicircle you may have 1t at one. end of the'F oy 
* _Yeinsor the other; and Jet the Pump on which the one fi 


jr end of the Axis reſts, be placed over the place you are Di 
| to draw your Water - out, of; at the Noſe or Mouth, art le 
i ſuch :a height as 1s. converuent ro conveigh ir into a Pp: 
Trough; and this Pump may be made of a Diameter, ac- | _ ye 
cording to the ſtrength of the Windmil ; and obſerve ſo N: 
y to order the Bucket, that 1t may always dip. into. the Le- fc 
Y vel of the Watcr,, which prevents. much Injury and It 
'” _ Troublecothe Work. This/Pump may be round or ſquare, ft 
> according to the ſmallneſs or largenefs of jt. Let the p 
Handles of the Pump extend 18 length to the Axis of the Hi, 
Windmi!, whic!; muſt, to receive and move the ſame, l 

be made crooked, like the Axis of a Cutler's Grir:ding- l 

ſtone, or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned with the Foot ; 'or , 
* .the end of the Axis of the Windmil may reſt-upon a 
= -Cylinder or Box made moveable on che top of the Pump, | . | 
j | 


. with, che crooked Neck or End within the 'Cylinderz 10 
that when it 15 turned any way, .the end of. the Axis is 
perpendicular over che Pump. And, moreoyer, you my 


[=] 
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take care that the Handle or Rod of your Bucket may 
turo Swivel-wiſe, to anſwer. the Shifrings of rhe Wind 
as the Sails are changed 4 and theſe kind of Mills are. of 
excellent uſe, and'to he made or manured at a. ſmall 
rate, and are eafily to be repaired when our of order, ,or 
taken to pieces, and removed from | one place. to ano; 
ther, carrying off abundance of Water, 1f kept in coatl- 
nual Motion, whicha ſcanty Wind will do. 


th. 


—_— 


C'H.A,P. XIX.. 
Further Rules and Dire&5ons for Watering Mea- 
dom and Paſture, for the Improving and Ftr- 
tilting of it. | 


Aving ſpoken of conveying Water to the Ground, 
[ now come.to dire " it ought ro be diſperſed 
on ir: The Water being raiſed to-the. height ,you-de- 
fire, cut your main Carriage, allowing ic a convenient 
Deſcent, that it may have a good Current all along ; and 
let the Mouth of it be of Breadth rather than Depth, ca- 
pable to receive the whole Stream you defire; and when 
you are 40 uſe a'part of the Water, let the main Carriage 
narrow by degrees, thar at the end ir may preſs the more 
forcibly into the lefler Carriages that iflue all along from 
it ; and at every riſing Ground; and other proper Di- 
ſtance, you ought to cur ſmall- tapering Carriages, pro- 
portionable tothe Diſtance and Quantity of the Land or 
Water you defign to fruifie, which muſt be very ſhal- 
low, 'and many in number ; for the Water running ſhal- 
low and” ſwiftly over the Graſs, greatly revives it, In 
rhe next place obſerve, that in drawing or watering of 
Lands you may make Drains to carry cff all the Warer, 
the Carriages being on; and therefore they muſt bear 
ſome Proportion to it, though not ſo large ; and as the 
Water 15 conduQted by the letler Carriages to every part 
of the Land, ſo the lefſer Drains muſt be made in the 


loweſt 
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loweſt places ro lead the Water off; and as the Carriagg 
leflen, ſo muſt rhey widen as tkey fun to dram ths Wiz 
ter well off, as {00n as the Land 1s well ſoaked into other 
Grounds for if Water he left jn low places, 1t_ proves 
very. mjurious to the Graſs in the Winter, 1t kills x, and 
in the Spring, and Sammer much hinders its growth} Thy 
breeding Ruſhes and Weeds, though when drained pro 
duces good Paſtare. 

If you warer droughty Land in the Heat of Summer, 
do-itinthe-Night or -a very c'oudy 4emperate Day, t# 
king it of again before the Sun-heams ſhine hot upon i, 
leſt that-conſpirinz with the Heat that comes out of the 
Earth, deaden or-fickea the Roors bf the Graſs, fo asit | 
wither and tiagz rather thats grow to any great Advath 
tage. | 

In ſome places, for the more eaſe of Watering, you may 
have the opportunity to command a ſmall Stream or 
Spring, and to bring it down by Carriages upon the Lands, 
and proportion theni; ſmall or grear, according to the 
; >a of Water you can give ;/ and if it be hrtle from 

rilling Springs, make Stops in the Carriages, that it'may ; 
water one Land firſt, and then by the Drains convey tt wt be 
that which lyeth lower; and ſoby degrees to all, as Cow-ſ3 yo 
yeniency will admit; and the ſmall Springs in conſtantly F re 
working will bring mach Improvement, m 

As for Springs-that. produce a hard harſh Water, pro- | if 
cceding from Alomy, Vitrioline, -and Coal Mines, or Mi-. uj 
nerals, it is not to-ve brought'on Lands, unleſs for the F th 
deſtroying of Ruſhes and Weeds ; and afterward rhe A+ # th 
crimony taken off by mollifying Warers, or well dung} tt 
ing with far and nouriſhing Soil, ro-amend the Barret $# tc 
nefs, and produce ſtore of Graſs, - GC 
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The proper way effectually to Drain Land, and re- 
duce it to Fertility, either Arable or Paſture. 


Hen Land js much incumbred by Water, and 
thereby. rendred as it were uſeleſs, eſpecially; 
where there is a Superfluiry of venomous cortupring-Wa- 
ter lying-in che Earth, much occaſioning; Bogginels, 
you may nevertheleſs conſider, that this Land, with ſome 
Labour and Coſt, may be brought to be very goods and 
in order to the procuriag of it to be fo, I ſhall lay down 
plain Rules and Direttions : . 

Take ſpecial Care in draining ſuch Grounds, eſpecially 
where there are feeding Springs ; and: obſerve in this 
ic the Deſcent, thar you may the betrer by the Drain 
take away all the Water from the bottom, or elſe it-will 
be of litcle Value ; therefore obſerve the loweſt Level of 
your Drain, and ſo low chat you may draw off your Wa-. 
ter, and not any lower can- you carry it away by this 
means z therefore be eſpecially careful herein 3 and then 
if you can get a lower Deſcent from this, carry your Drain 
upon the Level, till you find certainly you are, got under. 
the Moiſture, Mirynefs and Warer, that either feeds 
the Bogs, or covers the Land, and go a Spade's Graft, or 
thereabouts, deeper, and ſo you need not tye your ſelf 
to a dead Leavel; but as the Moiſture lieth hugher, or 
Ground riſes, ſo may you riſe in the working your Drain, 
keeping, one Spades Graft under it. 

Obſerve, that in cold Ruſhy Lands this kind of Water 
that creates much Barrenneſs, 15 found beneath rhe frit 
and-ſecond Swarth of the Land, and beneath that you 
moſt frequently find a little Gravel or Stonyneſs, 1n 
which chis Water is; and ſometimes below theſe, in a 
hungry Gravel ; but it uſua'ly lies deeper in boggy Land 
than in Ruſhy, and a Spades Graft you nwſt go ray. 6 
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than the bottom of theſe. As for t':e Matter cauſing the 
Bog, 4t-is eafie to be diſcover'd,ſomertmes lying within twſhk — 
Foor of the Superficial part of the Ground, and uſually 
within three or four ; though ſome lie far.deeper,  @ 
and eight, or more; and having found this Spring that 
would willingly break out, were it not incumbred by the® To 
Load of Earth it is forced to wheeze through, and 
break irs way by much ſpreading, dig a Foot beneath it, 
give it a Current in the Drain ; and if it be (wift, it wil 
ſuck all the other Springs to ir, and make rhe boggy Spug- 
gineſs of the Ground eo ceaſe, to that in a little time 
Drineſs will inſue. 

Make your Drain from the borrom of the Bog, trench- 
ing” it in the ſound Ground, or <«lſe in ſome low Ditch, 
{o low as you conceive it under the Spring, or Spewing- 
Warer ; then carry up the Trench 1n'o the boggy 
Streight through the middle of ir, one Foor uniler that 
Spewing-Warter or Spring upon the Level, unleſs ir riſes all 
higher; for many times ir riſes as the Land wiſes, anda} K 
q: other times riſerh very level, even to the Head of thef * 
7. Bog, into which you muſt carry your Drain, or withink #* 
ot two of three Yards of the Head of it 3 then at the Headh ® 
ſtrike another Trench overthwart both ways at the mid- rt 
Ke | dle Trench, as far as the Bog goeth, all along the End'ofit, ſe 
/ | continuing at leaft one Foor under it 3 and this may work 
=: -. @ ftrange Alteration in the Ground, withour any more 
| is Trenching. 

* "Or to work 1t ſomewhat more certainly, confider'afrer 
you have brought a Trench to the botrom of rhe Bog, then, 
cur a ſubſtantial Trench about ir, according ro the. Dk 
menfion- of the Bog, whether round, ſquare , or long 
or three or four Yards within the boggy Ground ; for 
far it will drain well that which you leave without the 
| Trench, underneath the Spring- Water Round ; and when 
1: you have o done, make one Work or two overthwart it, 
z upwards and downwards, all under the matter of rhe Bog, 
and in a Year at furtheſt your Deſire will be anſwered. 
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CH A P. XXL. 


To Drain Fenry and MMarſhy Lands with the leaſt 
Charge, and moſt effettually, &c, 


Enny.and Marſhy Ground is another thing to be com 
ſidered, and great Advantages to be raifted by well 
draining them, ſo that they may be converted roPaſture, 
Meadow, or Arable Ground ; for of this Land a vaſt deal 
in the Kingdom ies waſte, and turns to no Advantage, ut 
les ta-a very few, and that inconfiderable z, but to do 
this, 15 not only taking away the Water from the Sur- 
face, or over part of the Turf or Swarth ; for then might 
all Qvagmires and Bozs be cafily recovered ; nor 15 1t ta- 
king off the. Downfalls, as the Fen-men call them ;- for 
then that might be eaſily done, and yet no peric@ Drain- 
ing for continuance ; no nor the Land-falls, Land-floods, 
nor great Waters from off the Ground 4 nor doing all 
theſe ina way or uſual cuſtomary manner, that may de- 
ſerve the right atd proper Name of Effecual Draining. 
You muſt then to do it go to the bottom of the Cauſe, 
if you. would perform the. Cure, and take away thar 
which 15 the Source, and feeds: the Fen or. Moor, :ma- 
king it barren and uſeleſs by corrupt and unwholſom Wa- 
ters; and when that 15 done, it may be propetly faid to 
be a Perfect Draining, and not before ; yer the orher is - 
not tv be diſcommended nor diſcouraged, where they are 
already done, or may be made . hereafter ; bur the Per- 
fection 1s, 1n reducing it to Soundneſs or Perfettneſs of 
Mould, that the Wer may not follow the Plough ; or ic 
only bearing courſe Graſs in the. Summer, be overflowed 
in the Winter 3 but this is well done, whether the Earth 
15 Sand, Clay, Gravel, or mixed Earth, when it returns 
ro a perfett Swarth, pure Turf, producing the ſmall Thi- 
ſtle, Crowtlower, Clover and Roneyſuckle ; then is the 
Quinteſience of the Earth properly prepared ; and in 
feeding 
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feeding and corning they will naturally return to beth 
richeſt of all. your Lands, as appears by many already 


brought to this Perfettion lying near Rivers, and unde 


the Level of the Sea ; and moſt of the Ground in &# 
land has been improved this way, to a conſiderable eq 


riching of thoſe People by fart Paſtures and good Arahk 
Lands, 

But waving ſame Objeftions that may be made to ng 
purpoſe, by fuch as are not defirous ſuch publick Work 
ſhould go forward, becauſe a they have a Coy 
a Horſe, 'or a few Sheep to feed as Commoners, whi 


can graze ſufticiently about the Edges of theie overflowed 
Lands, I ſhall-come to the Yoiar, and give an Eſſay of 


this matter, which, well put 1a praQtice, may turn to great 
Advantage. 

Confidert then, that the greater the Overflowing js, the 
heavier ir lies on the Land ; and for the paſimz off theſe 
the Water-curs and Works muſt be proportionable, and 
the 'Labdurers' in it the more; for-this Work muſt be 
done ſpeedily, alittle neglect ſerting ir frequently a great 
way backwards, if the Works be conſiderable 3 and 
therefore going about this neceſſary Improvement, raile 
ſuch Banks on the outfides of the Fens, as may keep out 
the Land-Floods coming trom higher Grounds and Ditches 
tocarry them away on the outſide into ſome adjacent Ri- 
ver or Water-courle that carries them ro rhe Sea; or ſome 
convenient River; by which mcans you:may have nothing 


-ro do with any thing but the proper Water in the Fens; 
then confider how to draw your middle Trench, which js 


the main, to the beſt Advantage, that the Waters may 
paſs ſrom others 1nto It. : 

Take notice of the Advantage of the Ground 11 all us 
Particulars, as to irs aſcending and deſcending, ics Level 
and Hollow ; ſo that having truly-caſt every thing ive)! 1n 
your Mird, drain the Water off by Trenches or Engins 


that will caſt ira pretty way 1n great abundance from the 


lower parts that lie beneath the Level; alfo by the help 


of Men, where they are to be had, with Sccups and 
Buckets, 
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- When a Drineſs appears on the Surface, and it is viſi- 
ble, yet there are {ome Springs, 1carch, for them; and 
when you have. foend rhem, do in all reſpe&s as by,rhe 
boggy Ground mentioned in the foregoing, Chapter; and 
25 for the ſmaller Hollows,. if they dry nor, 1t matters not 
oreatly 3 if they have” no Springs in them to cauſe an 
Overflowing in Winter, for they w:ll ſerve ro, Water and 
Bathe your Cattle in the Heat of Summer, or produce a 
numerous Fry of Fiſh for ſtoring other Ponds : As like- 
wiſe keep Game there, to your Advantage, by alluring 
the Wild-Ducks, Geeſe, and other. Water-Fowl, of 


"which conſiderable Advatitage may be made ; bug be ves 


ry careful afrer this, that your outward Banks break-not, 
ro let in the Land-Floods from the Hills or gh Greunds. 

If the Trenches arc neceſſarily to be, many, endangering 
your Cattle falling into them, you may kl the ſmaller 
that come ' from. the Springs, to the greater, with Pebbles 
and Flint about' two Foot, laying them as Iight as you 
can, and over them. Flags, Ruſh:s, and Turf, and upon 
them Earth tb the Level, and the Warer will find a Paſ- 
ſage among the Stones as 1n a Vault. 


—_ 
—_ 


CHAP. XXIL 


Tools and Inſtruments. proper and uſeful in the 
working part, and order of Draining Land, 
QC, 


HE firſt thing neceſſary is a good Line, about 32 
Yards in length, made of the beſt Water-wrought 
Hemp, _ about double che thickneſs of Whipcord, and 
a Hand-Reel to wind 'it on, that you may draw your 
Works by it as near unto rhe Streightneſs of the Line a$ 
potlible; and by the Length you may meaſure your Work 
by the Rod orPearch, to know how it goes on. 


You 


| 
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You muſt alſo have an exa&t Water-level near, or al. 
together 5 Foor in lengrh 5- which Inftrument many have 
eflayed, and made ſome open, witha Channel for the Wa- 
ter to'rutfall along upon a three Inch- Board, with Sight; 
true to the Water, placed ar each end, each art a juſt 
Proportion from the VVater to dire the Level ; but: 
hes ſo open to rhe.VVind, and 1s {o rroubleſom in reny- 
ving, that I approve nor of it : Then make one for the 
"more eaſie Carriage and true Performance of 'this VVork, 


to fold- into another ſquare Staff, abour s Foot,” or 5 and | 
a half, 'made of the beſt 'young ſeaſoned Oak, the Level | 


or Barrel 4 Foot and a half, which Barrel mm the midſt of jr | 


is to be planted into the top of the Sta, and ſo much cf 
the one part of the Staff, and juſt half the length of che 
Barre! cake away with a Rabuting-Plain'or Moulding, ti! 
both join together, and with theſe Joints make one com- 


pfear ftreight Staff and formahle, only about a quarter of f 


an Inch 1aper upwards, from the botrom to the top, thar 


it may not be too heavy ; and the Sights are to be fixed | 
Into borh ends of the Level-Barre), rhat ſo they may ſtat | 


firm and kold VVarer, and yer become very litt'e An- 
noyance either to Slzht or Praciice ; and in carrying it, it 


is a ſtreight Staf', with a ſtrong Pike in the bottom of i, | 
to ſtick into the Ground when they uſe it no: ; and in | 
Exerciſe being unfolded, not much unlike a Surveyor's | 


Crofs-Staff. 
The next uſeful thing in this VVork, is a Trenching- 


| 


| 


Plough and Coulter, whoſe particular” Uſe is ro cut the | 


Trench on both fides with great Expedition, To make | 


this, take a piece of tough VViilow Timber, about the 


bigneſs of a Spades Stale lomewhar ſtreight, only at- the | 


nether end it muſt look a little up, with a. Neck like a 
Foot to run on the Ground, and juſt above the Neck muſt 
be placed a littie Coulter, to ſhear or cut the Ground, firſt 
on one fide the Trench avd then on the other ; and 
where this Coulter 1s-wedged in, the Stale muſt be plated 
with Iron to hold it the firmer; and having caft your 
Trench by Line, then uſe this to cut out the fides of the 
Trench, which 1t will do a!moſt as faft as a Man can fol 
low 1t, cutting it out co the end by running along the 

A-LINC 3 
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more exactnets, 
in the middle of the F 007, a 11 
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nd when one fide is done, place 1t to the ot her, 
ir! the ſame manner 3 and this 1s called the plain 
ould have this done with 
1 tl IE F oor of rhe Sraft, and 
e Erazcn Wheel, abour 

1e Font, | was Is Ieſelt Iigl Ty on the 
ear itſelf with more ezſc : but this Wheel 
ell planced 11 che Foor, upon Piares, and a lit- 


rhen place u 


| 


ily thit rt) 


tle Tron Axle-trec 3 and theſ: ycu may uſe to cur Turf 5. 
verthwarr, and Trenches 18 or 29 Inches broad, or ſuch a 
proportion as 13 required to carry eff 'rhe Water. And 
this Tart h taken up by a trenching-Spade, wl 
e Of 2 afe t5 Swarth bare Ground, or 11] UD 10W Pigs 
( 
y nina Sl N 1, de with a Ritt.! 
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*Furrow clearly and eaſily, but exceed the ſtrength of : 

Man to manage ir, in making good Work. 
[This Tool cuts out its Furrow, and Coar fo well, tha 
-withina Week, if your turn be ſerved, you may lay if 
downagain in the ſame evenneſs, and ic will be no way 
prejudicial to the Graſsz and when it is a little ſetled , i 
will become of its former evenneſs wich the other Ground, 
' "The-paring-Spade is another Tool uſeful in this Work} 


"The Bitr of this may be made all of Iron, being a ſtrony 
'Iron Plate, having a convenient Socker to pur a ſtraight 
Helve, or Stale into, that it may be faſtened, not eafiety 
come forth again, but when you pleaſe: The Birr muſthe 
«Mage 20 Inches long, the nether-end, and rwo fides, wed 
Steeled ; the nether- part of the Bitr a little bellicd, o 
Squared, and the ſides alittle compaſſed, or hollowed 
and .che fides, and end, as ſharp as they can be made 
for the proper uſe of it is, now and then, to cuta Trenc 
-an Valleys and low Places, where the trenching-Plou 

.enher Wheel'd or Plain, cannot conveniently come at it; 
yet principally to pare off Trenches after che firſt Yea 
&/hoſe Edges will grow fo thick with Graſs, that the W 

cer, as to 1ts Currency in paſſing; will be obſtructed, a 

:to dig it, will break the Trench, and cut it roo thick; 
;but with this, as with a cutting-Knife, you may take it 

all along the Trench Line. 

The trenching-Gauge 1s another Inſtrument, made like 
Jong Shovel, with a ſharp Shooe ſemicirled at the end, t 
Stale alittle bending upward ; and this is to be uſed 
:the trenchipg-Spade, in a round bottomed Trench. 
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CH AP. XXIIL 


The beſt may to Improve Drained Fen-Lands to 
great Advantage, QC, 


Aving already given Dire&ions for Draining, and 

how to procure Materials in order to perfett o 
neceſſary a Work; it will be proper now for me to- ſpeak 
ſomething of the Advantages accruing thereby. 

As for that which 1s moſtly dry Fen-land, and ſome- 
times but partly under Water, and that not always, I con- 
ſider it according to the quality of the Soil, to be the beſt 
capable of raifing preſent Profitz and if you have enough 


_ other Ground for Grazing and Meadow, you may Plough 


it up, and ic will prove excellent Hemp, and Oad-lard, 
produce great Crops of Cole, and Rape-feed, which will 
indeed, grow on worſe Land ; ſo that by a little Marhng, 
Liming, Aſhinz-and Dunging, you may Improve it ro bear 
excel!enr Whear, Barley, or Rye, ordering it as has been 
directed for Barren-land, upon the Account of thoſe ſorts 
of Grain. 

There is a Second fort, ſubjett only to be drowned by 
up-Laud Floods, and great Rains, and dry when they are 
gone, Or in a dry Seaſon 3 this 1 count worle than the for- 
mer, and is proper to be Ploughcd up, raifing it as high 
as your Drains will carry off rhe Water : 1n the Lands 3 
Yards over, that will bear two Caſts of Sced, changing your 
Furrows in Ploughing, to ſtir up the Mould the better, 
that the Water may {-ak our of it into the dratin-Furrows3 
and be careful not ro make your lait Furrow always 1n one 
place, 

As for the Manvring it, let it be with Lime, Chalk, 
Aſhes, hot Dungs, as Horſe-cung, Cow-dung, or the like; 
ſo in the uſual Plowing, it will bear excelient Whear, Oats, 
Peaſe, and hold good to for three Years ; but over Plough- 
16g this kind of Land, takes the Heart out of ut, Daouy 

D 2 
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I conclude it the moſt convenient, after three Years Sow 
ing, to lay it down for Mcadoiy or Paſttre ; or a fourty 
Year you may Sow 1 with Clo) 'er, tl ough it will bez 
Corn much longer, but not 2 conſiderable Crop, ll ith} — 
reſted two or three Years to recover its ; Spirits z and whe 
you Jay it down, ſcatter it lightly over with good Haz 
ſeeds, | | 
-11*”"-.d fort of this kind of Land, is that which hf : 
eth very low, and deep, and has been long under Wate / 
before recovered, that it was turned to Turf, or Boy 
very little uſeful, except two or three Months in the Suny 
mer, and that in a very dry Seaſon, and this, as 1t 1s ny A 
turally, is nor good for the feed of Cattle, rendring thew 


well 
incic 


lean, and unſound 3; therefore when dra' ned, to briaf the $ 
It co a betrer State, pare off the Haſſocks, and roug! Tur ende 
the Roots, Strings and all, and lay them a drying, conve Yo 
niently hollowed about the beginning of May; fo that wh ou 
it isturned and dryed well with dry Fuel, ſer it on + Iron: 
and when it is turned and dryed well, bury it, that th} FE 
Earth may crumble lizhtly, and carter Earth and ah one 
over the Land ; then Plough it up, and divide your Land * © 
into ſuch Ridges, and Proportions as the Drain will bea 22 
and fo jt will be fit to rake the Imprefſion of any prope *<n 
Seed, and eſpecially Cole-feed, or any Gruin, 1t you pa 
Four Lands found and warm, ane not Viough them t TS 
long and when you lay it down, let it be cither upaſ © © 

Par-ſiubble, which will ſwarth ic we 11 the firtt or ſcconþ 1.20 
Year, or upon Wheat, or Ryc-{tubble, h:rrowing a yl 
ſmoothing the Land, and then it will be well covercd t _ 
Grit Year: Avd,if any of theſe Lands have been recovered __ 
from the breac':c5 of rhe Sea, Or Ovcrihi\ « of Salt ws} OY 
lf of rn« 
ecr, you nuuft flow them moderate! with freſh Warer, Wc. 
take our the cm ; Marlc he cm we! II, 1f Sandy, andlha LICE 
; - oy my je manfh 

ON ſome hearenins 2 foil; Ke — 1Trencnes you nave ma kn 
Ttrono. F how | be new WV or! op CUTTUY them vCll fol _ p 
#1 fo ae | 6 2. A ene 

$ca-ward, inat tne Waves may nor, D\ heir DEaring, War h 
anto, and wear away ty carth;: for hen thy are we ye 
lericd, if chey break, adnit of ho1.s, or catings 1n ity I Plono 
fign the SEA 1s undermining your Work to run ir 5 ant the g 


therefore it requires ſpecdy Kegaration, Ti:cic Lan 
We 


F w : 26 
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well manured, will bear moſt ſorts of Grain, and in * 

liele time yery good Paſture or Meadow. 


S in all other things there arc ome Defects, fo ef- 
pecially in Ploughins, wiyc!: cauſe ſome ro blame 
| the Soil, when remfclves arc in faulrz therefore I ſhall 


& ? 


endeavcur ro ReF.nc ſome Abuſes herein. 

In the Firſt place then for true Plovghing 3 The Plough 
ſhould be rather made to be ſuited to the Irons, than re 
Irons to the Plough ; for if the Plough-irons be nor mage” 
exceeding true in ail points, according to the Land de- 
ſigned ra be ploughed, and wrought fair and ſmovth, the 


Plow-wrizht cannot work rrue to a falſe foundation, andif 
not wrought true, ut will rarely go true, unleſs after mach 
wearing, being wrought into work, ir may plough, at laſt, 
reaſonably well, buc by that time 1t will. perhaps, be 1n a 
manner worn our, but never with that continuance and 
eaſe as1f it were of true workmanſhip; another defe 1s, 
18 not well ſteeling the Trons, and making chem ſharp and 
well pointed. 

In the Second place, He that works a Plough according 
tothe Rule he has only learned by Trade, not knowing 
how to hold a Plough, nor to apply himfclt to the narura 
of the Land, or, according to the alteration of ir, may 
ſcarcely be able todifcern the falliry of rhe Smith's work- 
manfhip, gr un-uſed to all ſorts of Lands, and the ſeveral 
kinds of Tilths the Plow-man gives, his Rule cannot be 
certain z and therefore if he makes a truePlouzh, he muſt 
rather hit on 1t by gueſs, than infallibility. 

Thirdly, There may be abuſe in him that holds rhe 
Plough, if he be not of ability to order 1t, tofix and alter 


the Irons, and tbe Plough alſo, if occalion requires It, 
D 3 an 
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$4 
according to the divers natures of the Land he plougheth } eds 
and to the manner of his ploughing, and keep the Irons } nt 
in a keen, and true poſture ; for at ſometimes he is to} like 
throw down his Land, and at other times to raiſe it up, | <nc 
ſometimes to go up Hill, and at others down Hill, and then | Stor 
again upon level ground : and intheſe caſes, it the Plough the! 
be true, and the Plow-holder unſkilful, there is a great} If 
defet, and many good Ploughs are utterly ſpoiled in the | Iy C 
miſ-uſage, you 
Fourthly, Conſider that all Ploughs are not to go in all ; Nfl 
Sca'ons, nor upon all ſorts of Lands 3 therefore muſt they | a9, 
be choſen ſuitable to wet and dry, touzh and looſe Lands, | $ 
or the Cattle may he ſpoiled, the Man toiled, and the | WOT 
Plough ſpoiled, and yourſelf diſappointed in the well þ ſhar 
ploughing of the Ground ; therefore for che diſcovery ly fo 
and reQitying theſe Abuſes. | fort 
Firſt, As to the Smith, and his truth of workmanſhip, | If 1t 
they principally lye in the three Materials of the Plough, þ {ct 1 
x. The Share. 2. The Coulter. 3. The Breaſt-plate, | And 
or Shiel1; oras ſome call them, Shivers. All which being | ſome 
made true, and according to the natural caſt of the Fur. | F 
row, fo that the Earth ſticks not upon the Plough, but { £20 
the Irons wear bright, and clean, it is a proper ſign of the } and 
truth of workmanſhipon his part. Then todeſcribe theſe, | Errc 
If it be a Share made with a Pan to pur on a wooden head, | Whet 
then irmuſt be made deeper than the ordinaty Share, but | © E 
in breadth the Pan muſt not be roo large, or wide, and | Se 
the Plain made broad, whelming, or deſcending to the |} out 
right Hand : and in this caſe, there are thcſe two 4d yan- | fryal 
eapes, the deeper the Pan is, the thicker and {irunger | hard 
may the head be put on, and it will laſt the longer. | rule 
Secondly, The Fin, or Tuſh of the Stare will whe'm | FE £ 
the more when ſet down to the Work, which is the le- } Wal: 
vel or bottom of the head, or rather ſomewhat lower, | ©urc 
which will give it a confiderable advantage in cicaring the } he h; 
Earth at the Thrca:r, or firſt entrance on the Nic of the muſt 
Shield-board with more eaſe; for ſticking there, it will at Tt 
once be gone all along the Plough. void! 
A Share made molt hanging trom the Noſe of the Brea(t- clean 
board, and not flat, as moſt are, v/z. it ſhould be pick ham | 
. <<, 
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ed, or ſer on the Plough-head, a little hanging ſikewiſe 
| on the Right Hand, and the Plough-head pitched hanging 
likewiſe : As for the breadth, I muſt leave 1t to Experi- 
ence, as the nature of the Land requires 1t- If upon a 


| Stony, or twitchy Wood-land, ir muſt be narrower, and 


the more Flinty the narrower yet ; butas the Land ſofrens 
jt may be encreaſed in breadth, ſo-that it may cur up ve- 
ry clean the full breadth of the Furrow you carry with - 


you, and not take it with the brezdrh of the Plouzh, which 
encreaſes the weight and ſtrength, as thoſe Ploughs moſtly 
do, who go with narrow long-poinred. Sharcs. 

Secondly, As for the Couker, it muſt, for truth of 


| workmanſhip , be well ſtceled, and wrought thin and 
{ ſharp on the edge, the poiat and the edge looking direQ- 


ly forward, neither carving or turning towards the Land, 
for.thatis uſually apr no draw the Plough roo wide, and 


{ if it look into the Furrow, 1t will draw it too narrow, bur 
| let it be juſt ſtraight in a.line to the ptteh of the Plough, 


And now for the Plough-holders DireMion, I ſhall giye 
ſome general Rules. 

Firſt then, It 1s to be conſidered, whether he be able 
to judge and determine the truth of the Plough-wrizhr's, 
and Smith's workmanſhip, and in caſe he finds therein an 
Error at firſt to mend it, which is then eafier done, than 
when the Plough and Irons are wrought 1ato it, or a greats 
er Error. 

Secondly, When he has his Plongh, and all other Aec- 


{ coutrements compleat, let him be ſure ro make his firſt 
| tryal ypon workable and regular Lands, and not upon 


hard, rooty, or twitchy Grounds ; becauſe upon ſuch, a 
rule cannot be obſerved, nora true demonſtration had of 
the goodneſs, and truth of the Plough; becauſe ſuch Lands 
will more ca\'ly writh, and ſuddainly wrench a new Plough 
out of his work, before it be wrought into it 3 bur when 
he has tryed, and well ſcowered ic in moderate Land, he 
muſt bring ir by degrees to others, 

Thirdly, Having got a perfe& Furrow, his Plough a+ 
voiding al! Earth as it takes it on a breadth, carrying a fair 
clean Furrow along with it, turning it cleverly from it, ler 
him look upon it as a choice Plough, and: clout it with 
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clouts or ſlips in all rhe wearing places ſmooth and even, 
ſtrengthening 1* with an Tron bolt at che Neck of ir, from 
the bottom of the Head - through the Beam, and there 
ſtrovgly drawn and clottered faſt, 1f he have none before, 
that the Head may not draw the leaſt ; for a Flough ha- 
ving becn crawn in the Breaſt, or Neck, it probably may 
be wholly ſpoiled. The next care muſt be, to keep rhe 
Trons ſharp, cl-an wrought, your Coulter edge thin ground, 
the Phin ſharp, with a very ſmall point upon the Share, 
well ſtecled and rempered; and then if your Cattle be well 
matched, or ſized, 1t will go with abundance of eaſe and 
celerety,and the Ground be well plouzhed,ro the Plough- 
man's credit, and the Maſter's profir. Laſily, He muſt be 
able to judge of the Land, and Seaſons of p/ouzhinz, and 
to fort his ſeveral Ploughs to each alteration, or, at ſome 
Scaſons, he will not be able to Plough, eſpecially all hits 
Land ; therefore this byſinels, properly timed, 1s a great 
Advantage,-and much facilirates the Labour. 


CHAP. XXV, 
A Deſcription of the moſt neceſſary ſorts of Floyghs 
uſed for Tillage in,England. 


$ for Plouzhs, there are ſeveral ſorts uſedvin Enz/ard, 
according io the Cuſtom of the Tounrrics, or the l1- 
kiag of the Pcople, and particularly four forts are much 


ed, 


x. The Singl:-wheel-plengh, and Foot-plough, 
2. The Wheel-pl:ugh, called the Double-wheel-plough, 
3. The Simple-plam-plough, without Wheels, of Feat. 
4+ The Dutch-baftard, or plain Dutch-plough. 


Many other forts there are, ſome of them afrer in their 
Beads, vthers iy cixir Beams 3 ſome again 19 chetr Stales, 
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and moſt in their Shares ; of all which, it would be tca 
tedious to diſcourſe 5 wherefore I ſhall properly handle 
the Four premiſed in this Chapter, becauſe I conceive 
them a!l very uſcful in ſore (fort of Land or'orher; Bux 
to my purpole. 


rhe | Of the Single-wheel-pliugh. 


—— The Single-wheeled-plouzh may be uſed cn almoſt all 
ell ſorts cf Laid, and is of much lighrnefs, and nimbleneſs in 
- working. The main Plough-beam thar this ſert of-Plow 
| requires, 15 very ſhorr, v7. about five Foor, and muſt he 
be made of ſironz and laſting Wocd, as ſrall and Tight as 
nd |} may he; ro which i: another falſe Beam aded, below the” E. 
ne Coulter-hole, under the other, and fixed roitGy's Stapler 
its | drove up into the true Beam, witha caping upon thefalle” + 
at | Beam-cnd, and ſome other way; which falſe Beam is thar, 
| by which the Plow js drawn, giving an opportunity (by 
| Aa <tandard pur into theer:d of 1t, bored full cf holes, and 
| pafling through the Maſter-beom ) to let the Plough up and 


down to any g?ge cf depth, or ttallovw neſs, as f7all be re- 


y 
quirzd, and the Bram 15 proper ro guide tr. 
The $hcart 15 pitched very torv ard from the Peam 1nta 
; the Mould of the Share; whoſe Share, as Þ may term, nt, 15 
bs | made as long as the head ſhould have been. ard-of the 
| fame vie cf ihe Ploutir had, made of txofmall flips nt E 
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with an Iron Pin, and the Shere forward, marie Hke anos 
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* mnre winds to the very end, and this Breaſt-hoard is p/a- 
"ced cloſe on the Share made with a long Point, and nar- 
roiv or broad Phin, as the Land requires, and ſometimes 
any ordinary plain Share may be uſed and placed on the 
Head, as other Floughs are, eithcr with a narrow pornt for 
Stonyneſs or Gravel, or with a broad, plain, and long- 
ſharp Point for mixed Sandy Earth. 

* The Pitch of theſe Ploughs are about two foot in deph, 
and 8 or 9 inches in wideneſs ; and always ve careful to obe 
ſerve,that the uprighter you pitch your Plough,it goes the 
narrower, and = more hanginz it 1s, the broader it goes ; 
As for the depth, I cannot conceive it is much mate- 
rial, becauſe it is born up from the falſe Beam, 111 it 
comes to.a true working pitch; and an Iron Axletree 
35 planted in-that falſe Beam, an inch or a little more 1n 
circumference, and about a foot long, 9 or 10 inches be- 
fore the <ad of the falſe Beam, and put in ſquare unto the 
Beam, that ſo it may be very faſt ; and at the other end 
of the Axletree runs a Wheel upon 1t, about 15 or 20 1n- 
ches, and fometimes a little higher or lower, as ſuits beſt 
the Dryneſs or Weinefs of the Ground ; and this guides 
the Plough from the falſe Beam that it cannor ſting or 
draw into the Ground, and ſo either with Horſes cor Oxen 
3s drawn at the end of the falſe Beam with a Cock or 
Clavies, as occafion requires it. 

That which is the Standard, faſtened to- the lower 
Beam, and runs through to over-gage the Plough, ought 
to be near two foot high; and in the over-end two holes 
are to be made to put the Horſe-Reins through ro come 
f.om the Horſe-hcad ro the Plough-handle ; fo thar he 
who holds the Plough may guide him, and under thoſe 
divers 1emoving holes, and in the Beam one or two c- 
| to thoſe inthe Standard, and an Iron Pin put through 

em both, 

Theſe Ploughs are very expeditious in a light Ground, 
managed by one Man, and may be drawn with one Horſe 
to plough in Seed-Seaſon, an Acre a day. The Double- 


wheel-plough is extraordinary in uſe in Hertford-ſhire, | 


and many other up-land Counties 3 very uſeful upon 


Fligty and Stoney Ground, as allo in hard Gravel, or wy 
other 
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other hard Ground whatſoever, after it comes to exceed. © 
its natural Temper : It is uſually drawn with Horſes or 


itſ- } Oxen in Double-geer two a-breaſt, and fo indeed they 
5 | draw the ſtrongeſt, though they injure the Ground the 
Ne more by Treadinz, therefore jt is my opinion in wet Sea= 
vx ſons they may be pur to draw fingle 1n length. 
' 
6-0 Of the Donble-wheel Plough. 
u | This Doubl--wheel-plough 1s beſt made of a ſtrong ſhore 
ne *  clefr Aſh, about fix foot in lengeh, the Beam requiring» 
5: | to be contrary to all others in the compals of it z the 
© | crook or compaſs muſt look upwards, and the Land- 
it | handles are tobe placed ar the great or nether-end of the . 
C ' Beam, as in other Ploughs; for ir uſually is made with * 
In one handle, and the Plough-ſtaff is to ſerve 1n the place 7 
E&- | of a Furrow-handle, and in length anſwerable-to the pro=- 
he per handle, which tends much to the cafte and certain 
1d holding of the Plough. | 
th Make the Sheath of the tougheſt of young Aſh, well ſex- 
Nt ſoned, ſet with a very good Mortice much forward : Les 
es the Joints be rrue and well cloſed unto the Beam, driven 
or vp hard wich a Brager behind 1c,to keep it fromdeclining, 
on fo thar in the ſtrongeſt Land it is to cope with al, u may 
or ſtand well to jts work. | 
L et the Head be pitched as ſtrongly as may be to the 

cr nethcr-end of the Silt and Sheath, being ro be well pin» 
ht ned through both, and the Share muſt be priched upon 
& | the Head at a very deep prch, and ſome har hanging 3 
ne by which means the Plough will go much a-ſhore, be» 
ne { cauſe the Holders uſually go two Furrovs off the Plonghs & 
ſe wider on the necr fide of it: And as it 1s pitched deepy ©} 
ry near a full vard, {© it is Iikewite very broad, being near 
pl | half a yard; and that 1 conceive to proceed from the 

| Man's going fo far wide cf the Plough. The Share, for 
d, | th1# Plough, muit be made exceeding narro'v, yer very 
ie ſtrong, and running out to a 2ood length 10 a {mall poine” 
_ well tte lewd ; and ſomerimes, as the work or nature of the 
ey | Ground requires it, you may aud a Tuih or Pain, bug 
Wn | they bkewiie make it yery narrow, and {0 it muſt conſes 
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+ quently be the Hardneſs and Stonyneſs of the Land, not 
- admircing of it : As for the Coulter, it muſt land a! ittle 
= above the Share paint, not before, but rather behind 
It. 


The*Wheels of tlits Plough, that properly bear it, may 7 
be abour 18 or 20 inches high, and made of about fix p, 
Spoaks of Wood or Iron, well faſtened introa Nath or } | a 
= ſhort Hub of Wood, and a Bark Hoop or Iron Binding b 
rovnd about them, and to run on an Iron Spindle abour z 
£wo foor long, running round in a Boulſter, korne by the a 
Iron Spjndle three or tour inches thick, lying berween the y T 
Wheels, fifteen or ſixteen inches or ſomewhat more in | $ 
length, and 18 or 20 inches at leaſt in hcighth, ſtanding f 
up to bear the Plough-beam 3 and vpon thar Boulſter | 
muſt go up an Iron Pin 8 or 9 inches above the Beam, to 1 
gage It as.to 1's true depth; and rothe middle of the Boul- ( 
ſter muſt be faftened an Iron Chain backward, with a a 
ſtrong [ron Collar, mach in the faihion of a round Ring, v8. 
which compalleth the Beam, being moveable, that as ir a 
« put forward or backward, the Plovgh may goita'lower | 
r deeper, as the occaſion requires, and may-be held in 
irs place by an Iron Hammer, the Helve or 5haft being all 
folid ; and by taking 1t out, and putting It in, to take | 
ap or let down at picaſirez and, as the Plough ar the 6 
Land's end turns out of work, it muſt have foine 1tirong ] 
, Cords or WhuJeathzr ro come up from the Buuliter to c 
we the Beam irom {}1pping off, being emp! ty: 
his Whec-plonzii requires a co nh dc raizle Strength to 
ins it well, becauſe of the contiderable Lengths chey 
+ are made of, which carrics in workinz a co ntiderable ( 


weigh: of Earth upon it, adding yery much to the bur- | 
then of it, which in ſome degree may be remedied by 

contracting theſe Ploughs unto a ſhorter or narrower | | 
compals, and taking off as much of the weight of the Wood ; 
and Iron as the ſtrength of the Work will bear upon which 
xt is to be employed, | 


Oo 


_— 
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Of the Turn-wreſt-plough. 


There 1s yet another Double-wheel- plough, called the 
Turn-wreſt-plaugh , moſt commonly catled the Kentiſh- 
plough, as being very much inuſe in that County : This 1s 
a Pl ph, whoſe Beam may be made of any Wood for the 
biene(s cf Its but Aſh T accour 'F the beſt, bur the rwo 
handles may be made of one forked piece of any Wood, 
and the Beam tennanted into. the Stilt before: the Fork 
running down inco the Plough-head : And as for the 
Sheath, ir muſt be a good firong piece of well-ſedſoned 
Alb, tennant-d into the Eeam directly down-righr; yet 
looking torward ar the nether-end, and {omewhar fixed 
_ the _—_ as other Ploughs are 3 however, the Sheath 

ownv ards:muſt be far bi zger, and che head of it pitched 
at 4 ver) js * cept! h, or cle at random, for depth he- 
ing carricd with ewo Wheels, bur nothing. like {o near 
and caitie as the before-mentioned two Wheeled-plcugh. 
For breadth, it- muſt be prrched under the __ UPON A 
ſtraight linez ner is there ro be any Shield cr Breaſt 
bord on <ichier file rhe Plouzh, as other Ploughs have, 
bur a [1:cle pi-ce cf Wood fet along the Sheath torward, 
abour'three inches broad, cloſing upon- tke Share, juſt as 
if you were ro Cut a De In che midſt from corner ro 
corncr, and place the flat-fide to the Sheath and rhe edg 
forward, which 15 to be the Breaſt-yoard. 

As for the Share, 1t 1s to be put on the Plovgh-head 
wich a Phan half round vu pwards, and flac downwards, and 
ought ro be {ul ne qd Rt little On 20 th (1 [1G6es, WK the ( rdinary 
Ploug's are, and to 1t 1s co run out to a ſharp point. 

Some of theſe Ploughs are made with one Wreſt, others 
with TiVO, and the latter 'I account the beſt and | 'ureft5 
and theſe Wrefts are to be put upon Pins, one 1n the 
Sheath, ſtanding immediately Tides he Breaſt-« ard, and 
the other untoa longer Pin, or rcund $St:f ixcd unto the 
bottom of the handle ; as wide as the lurr w ; and this 
Wreiſt may be only a round Stick about tv.o t:or long, of 
as ſome have ir, a half round with rwo holes to pur oe 


atoreiatd Pins 1n;0z and ar every Land's cod, th! "Wreft 
mM 
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muſt be turned on the 
they muſt both be likewiſe altered, and one placed two 
or three inches higher than the other, and the higheſt is 
ro be placed broader by an inch and a half, two inches, and 
fomerimes three inches, than the lowermoſſt,. that ſo it may 
cleverly and cleanly caſt the Furrow over. 

As for the Coulter, it muſt be moveable in the Coulter- 
hole (that being made very wide) at every Land's end 
and to this purpoſe there muſt be a firong Ground- Oak 
Plant about an inch and a halt over very tough, and with 
that you may (having two pins placed on the trop of the 
Beam at an <qual diſtance one from the other, and both 
equally diſtant from the Coulter) wreſt jt, or wreſt it 
from one fide to another, and there hold ir till you come 
to the Land's end, and there-turn both Wreſt and Coul- 
rr. 

This 1s a very good ſort of Plough for ploughing Lands 
that lye on the ſides of Hills, and- cannot well be pl-ugh« 
ed either upwards or downwards ; or if you have any flat 
level piece where you wou!d not have one Furrowy diſ- 
covered, this will perform ir very well, the foremoſt 
Horſe or Ox gcing in the Furroi, and the neareſt upon 
the Land, and ever double;' and for thoſe forts of Ground 
It is extraordinary uſeful to caſt the Furrow. 
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Of the Double-plough, ploughing two Furrows at once, 


.The Double-plough 1s in many places advantagious, 
taking two Furrows at once, thougha very plain Plough ; 
ir is made with one long Beam, and another ſhorr one, 
nor much more than halt the length of the other ; the 
firſt muſt be made a complear plain Plough, excepr the 
Handles, which may be very ſhort, only ſo long as to re» 
ceive the Beam with the Land-handle, and place the 
Shield-board on the Furrow-fide, which may be done 
with a round Staff, from the Beam to the $Sliclkd-hoard, 
which Handles excepted, itis one compleat Plough in all 

articulars, The hinder end of the Beam! muſt be left a 
Fieele {tronger, becauſe of the faſtening the other Beam 
firmly to ir. 

As 


other ſide ; fo,where there is twoy 


| 
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_ As for the hindermoſt Plough, it muſt be made in 
eſt is all the Members and Branehes like the other, except the 
\ and Beam cur off about three inches before the Coulter-hole, 
may { and the Handles at length and ſtrength like an ordinary 

ſtrong plain Plough ; which being done, as the Handles 
ter. _ the laſt Plough, you muſt ſet tothe placing of it in its 
nd : ace. , 
el . As firſt, the Plouzh ſtanding in irs working poſture, , 
vich the handled Plough 15 to be afhxed to the nearer fide, or 
the the lefr-hand, one Furrow breadth under the other ; 
oth { and juſt in the vcry ſame poſture, both for breadth and 
| 5s | depth as the other, and ſo held off from the firſt Plough-, 
me Beam by a lining or filling of Wood, juſt the Subſtance as 
wy may continue it faſt and firm to a juſt Furrow, and there 
drawn cloſe and firm to the Maſter-beam wich two ſmall 
ids bands of Iron, and a broad Slout or two of Wood, all 
ie which may be ſo keyed and cramped up, that it may be 
Jar in one ſolid Beam, and conſequently move as the firſt 
if. moves, Either for depth or height; and this I hold may 
7 be the beſt uſed with the Plough-foor to guide the depth 
on of jt, except you place a Wheel to the toremoſt Beam, 
ad bu: do it not in the falſe Beam, becauſe Experience 
teaches it is beſt in the end of that Ecam to have as 
gocd a Mcrtis as the Beam will bear, which is a Mortis 
for the foot, and in it place a ſquare piece of good rough 
Aſh, er, if you can conveniently compals 1t, Tron, into 
s, which you may put your Iron Axletrce with 1rs Square, 
F and fo firted into three or four ſeveral holes of ir. 
'z By the means dire&ed, the Plough may be ſet ata Work» 
e ing-gage, and continue or alter Jt as 1t beſt ſuits your 
e buſincG 3 and the Plough thus accourered, you may very 
> | well paſs it on ordinary Arable-Land, a double Proportion 

a alſo upon Lay-turf that isclean : And this may well be ma- 
e naged by two Men and four Horles, thar have been a little 
* | _ uſedto the Work; butupon rough or ſtony Land, ic will 
[ not do ſo well. 
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Of the P lough carrying a Harrow after its oh 

{q 

There 1s ver another kind of Plouph that will carry 2 ter. 
Harrow afrer | It, and do both works at once * anc I this is my 
_ of good eſteem in Norfo/þ : This muſt be a comm-n light ma 
Plough, and a Iitht Harrow which muſt conratn three an 


little Tight Eu'ls, and abour five tines in a Bu'l, and they 
muſt alſo be made light, and fix. d to the Plough at one 
end of the Bcam that on che turning of the Plough this : 


may turn with it, and as the Flough turns one Furrow, = 
the Harrow harrows it, over-reaching two more Furrows ©. 


and ſo by the overereacliing, it ſtrikes two or three times 
in one place, which niay well cover the Corn : Bur then G 
-here ſome will ohje, Ic muſt need: take vp 2 great deal 
"-of rime for a Seedſman iO ſow as the Plouzh works, when 
bur ofie Acre can be wel! pl-ughed r!!is vay ina day, and wal 


he can ſow ten. To this Cs A Ridie placed on the Vo 
Beam of the Flough, to ſcartcr the Corn proporttionably 
asthe Harrow follows to cover it, ih: motion of the Plough | __ 
jolring or forcing tle Secd our by ſich degrees 45 1: | 
proportions ro being ICafLerea OUP gs the hand, aad by 
theſe means much Labour aud Time arc ſpared, the Buſi- |. 
neſs being done ar orce that requires - recvmes; bur this | 
cannot in words be {o well dclcribed as by iceing and L 
prattzing. 

3 

Of the Dutch Plough. 

The Dutch Plough is proper for Fen and Mariſh-l ands, | 
where Stones root, or 1 ard plices come rot. to hin cr Ts 
and the cli rays /anragpe 1t hath, 15 Kai | E pe dirion, WET 
by reaſon of the Br dr and Sharp 7 of he Share, which vv 
Is ro be mad ambar a foor ani a halt mold LOTD A le a 

'oINr, and as thin in'the Phin a: a Knife, cx:162 up a of 
ot 2 I ad © n YTOW V:% ry cle G3, With: [11 1 C CAC. 

; fot the  Couſlt ſr It JS CIDCC] [' 106! C23 & PC he ru 
aforcL. id Lands an may be uſed vpoa at le re lay It 
Taref if ic be old Pefture: A> for iti batrire Dutch Piou bs W 
it 15 More fſurable to the variuus :orts ui Laid, but ihe | v 
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Irons muſt be prepared very ſharp, as the former, made of 
the beſt Stcel ro the point and edze of tie Share and Coul- 
ter, carryIng a true proportion 3 bur theſe laft, not being 
much uſcd 1n England, the particular deſcriprion of their 
maxe will nor much ayail cur Englith Plough-wrights, nor 
wdcea the Plouzh-men,. who have ſufficieur experience of 
our own ſubſtzn'1al Plouz hs; 

Tt.us have I been pretty large upon this main Inftru- 
ment of HusbDandry, that nothing necefary in this Work 
may be omitted, thar can reaſona .ly conduce to the adyan- 
tare of the indufiruous Husband-man ; "and indeed, on his 
care (next ro the Divine Providence), che Supplies of the 

Narjon, 11 2 great meaſure depend , for it the-Plough de- 
fil 's, and the Earch be not manured for enc 'reaſe to pro» 
dice 1ts iruitfulnefs, nerther Gold nor Silver can encoun- 
fr with pale Famine, which muſt needs encroach upon us, 
Lread being properly called the Staff of Man's Life, ce 
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A Computation of Work to be done by one Man, in 
one Day, in the IL mary Occupations relati ng t0 
Husb, mary, 


H: Avirg procee ded thus far, for the moſt parr uhon 
Par riculars, | come now 0 ſay ſomethin? i1n Ge- 
neral adout Hf " anury, briefly | touc ng (levera! things 
worthy o\ rENIar K 5 aitd g ſe I mutt chietly atrrihute ro 
a Counry, where 1t 1s tolerable, without any Extraordt- 
ry difhoultics. 

\; for Ploughinz, a Man moy, in light andy Ground, 
turn vÞ two or three Acres with one TI < 2m in a day :- when 
in {tf clayey Ground, one ant a half is a ſufficient day's - 
work; and ia very light Ground, four'ar the leaſt 3 and 
wiat is fowed, may be harrowed the ſame day. 

An able Man, expert in mowing, may well Mow (in 
4 
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a good deep loggy Meadow, or a rough and uneven Mea, 
dow) about an Acre anda half in a day ; and of ſhort thin 
upland Meadow, art leaſt rwo Acres each day. 

As for mowing Barley, or Oats, if chey be loggy, thick, 
and beaten down to the Earth, making fair work, and not 
Cutting off the heads of the Ears, leaving the Sreaw ſhll 


growing, one Acre and a half a day : but if it be thick and 


upright, then two Acres, or two and a haif may be reaſo- 
nably mowed. Ifrhe Corn be ſhorcand thin, then he may 
Mow three, and ſomewhat more, without over-labouring. 
Of Beans, he may Mow as much ; and of Peaſe and Beans, 
having a Hook to follow him, no leſs 3 for this 15a Work 
the lcaſt croubleſome. 

As for Reaping, one Man with a Binder may compaſs an 
Acre of Wheat, or Rye in a day, if it be choice good, and 
well-ſtanding ; bur if flatted, or beaten down, then three 
Rood 1s very reaſonable, and five Rood if it be thin and 
upright. Of ſmall Peaſe, Fetches, and the like, he may 
cut up two Acres a day. As for the gathering and innin 
of Grain, it cannot be well proportioned, becauſe groun 
bears more or leſs, the inning may be at a nearer or far- 
ther diſtance; and therefore I ſhall leave this to the Ma- 
- ſter's care, or ſuch as he ſhall appoint to ſee ir haſtened, 
with as much conycnient ſpecd as may be. 

In thraſhing Corn, care, as well as haſte, muſt be ob- 
_ferved; and if the Corn be full and clean, free from any 
abuſe, or poverty in the Grain, a Man may Thraſh, and 
order, four Buſhels in a day of Wheat or Rye ; {ix of 
Oats or Barley; eight of Peaſe or Beans 3 eſpecially if the 
Peaſe be full and m plenty, otherwiſe he cannor Thraſh 
ſo many of them as of any other Pulſe ; for though they 
require as many ſt okes, and as much turning, yet they 
yield not, and {abour is beſtowed of them when they an» 
ſwer it not. 

As for the labour of Ditching, a Man may, in one day, 
Ditch and Quickſet, of a reaſonable Dicch,three Foot deep, 
and four broad, a Rod or Pole, allowing fix;cen Feer 
{to the Pole; and (© leſs Ground of large meaſure, Icfs pro- 
* portionable to the ſufficiency of the Fence undertaken. 


AS 
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As for Hedging, Tf it be ſubRantial and good, viz. five © 
foot high, well bounded, thick ſtocked, and cloſe layed, © 
two Pole or Rod in a day is ſufficient ;/but thinner and: 
luwer, then double or £quivolent to a proportion. 

Plaſhing and making Quick-fence, 15 another labour; 
which to well order, 1f the growth be hizhand well grown, 
you muſt lay jt thick and cloſe, ſtrongly binding 4n the 
rops, turning the quick downward and inward; and of 
this $Rod a day is a good day's work : bur if he plaſh it 
down, and only lay ic along, regarding more thickneſs 
than comelineſs or order, then he may do as muth more 
wich eaſe : and indeed the care of fencirg in incloſed Coun- 
tries is one principal matter, for a good Fence once made 
and ſetled, ſaves a Man a greatdeal of labour and trou- 
ble. 

As for Delving or Ditching, which ſome Grounds re- 
quire, where Woods have been grubbed up, and not well 
cleared of the ſpreading Fibres of the Roors z then, of very 
difficule Ground, if it be to level, he may dig a Rod in a 
day : butifhe dig very deep and trench 13, or manure it, 
as1s proper, then three parts of a Rod is ſufficient : for 
asordinary delving requires bur one Spade's graft extraor- 
dinary, to take up the heart of the Ground, requires much 
more. 


* 


CH AP. XXVII. 
The Variation of Soil in the ſeveral Counties, re- 
quires different Meaſures to be takes in Agri= 


culture, CC. 


T is proper, in this place, to be confidered, that there 1s 
a variation in Huſbandry, according to the Country, 
and therefore there may be difference in Rules to be ob» 
{crved, 1n divers places, according to Air an1 Earth 3 


and the greatneſs or ſmalnets of the heat : or as mou 
an 


- 
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and cold doth decreaſe or deminiſh: And to theſe mull 
the Huſbindman tune ins Seaſons, Labours and Inftru- 
ments ; for in f{1t Clays, of which all che fruittul Valleys 
of this Kingdom are compoſed, as alto in Hun ington-ſhire, 
Cambridge-ſhire, Bedford-ſhire, and.cany others, all man- 
ner of Arable bufincfs muſt be begin caily in the Year, 
'and the Plonghs, ard laſftruments to be uſcd, made of 
the largeſt i;ze, the Timber ſtrong, and the Labour great 
and painful; ioa'fo 1n Soils that are mixed and very gond 
and traitful, as Her!ford-ſhire, Narth.ompton- ſhire, and moſt 
part of Beik-ſbire, Ef x. and Kent, with otncr Coniitics of 
the ike nature, Arable Labour ought to begin 1n the latrer 
Seaſon, and the Inſtruments, ard Ploughs, made ofa mid- 
dle fze, and the Tiniber jndiftercat, and lefs Labour will 
ſerve. then in the former : Bur the iighr Sandy Grounds, 
having a natural fruitfulneſs in them, as Surry, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, and many parts of Z:ncolu.ſhire, Hanpſhire, &c. 


"the Arable Toits may begin a: the laſt Scaſons,2nd Ploughs, 


with Inſtruments, may be of the ſmaleſt and lizhreſt f1ze, 
the Timber ſmaler than rhe tormer,and rhe Labour leſs, 
As for all barren untruittul Earth, as in Corzwal, Devons 
Fire, many parts of Wales, Tork-ſhire, Cheſhire, Lanca- 
ſhire, and Derby-ſhire, and the like, the ploughing and or- 
dering is to be 1n a fit Seaton, 2cccording to the temperate» 
nef5 of the weather, which if 1t happen early. you muſt 
begin your Labour at latter S-a[7nsz and there 15 no true 
proportion to be given here for tie Plough and Inftru- 
ments, but they muſt be framed accordin,, as rhe Ground 
3s ſtronger or weaker ; and therefore rather tollow Rea- 
fon 1n theſe things, than Cuſtom, and then by expericnce 
you w1ll find lels labour, and becrer thriving» 
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What 15 regnired in Hut bandry, in order to Oxet 
N and Horſes, for Tilling of La?ds variouſly Situ 


1 S for the Office and Duty of a Fuſbandman, it re- 


| quires gre-t care and diligence, and rherefote © # 
1 ſhall ſpezk ſomerhing farther cf 1t than yer I have done. 

'2 And firſt, to lay his Lands to his own prot, ad the 

3 eſe of the lahourin? Carrle; ler him obſerve if his Arable 

E Land ſhall lye againft the f1:1e of any ſteep Hill, as moſtly'3 
, barren Lands do nor, then plough ſuch Lands direMy a= 
, gainſt the Hill, beginning below,and fo aicending upwards, 


i the aent be not very eafte ; for this will ſo weary your” 
Cattle, and make them irk{ome, that they never go through 
it, if it be any thing conſiderable, and the beating and 
tolling them, will ſurfcic and ſpoil them ; but on the-con= 
tray, 1n ſuch Grounds, plough it ſideways overthwart the+ 
Hill, that your Beaſts may tread on the levei-Ground, and 
ſo ſhall the Compoſt and Manure which 15 laid on, not 
be ſoon waſhed away from che upper part, vecaule the Furs 
rows not ly ing ſtraight downwards, the waſhinzs of the 
Rain ſtop, and cannor deſcend, and fo the Soll is kept 
It}, 

In the next place, it is a Fuſbandman's care, to know 
what Cattie arc fit for arau; ' 5 aad the Tillage ot his 
Ground ; whether Oxen, or Hories, or both ci them t&s 
gether: Incold itony mountianovs Countrics, Horles are 
prefcrred, though in moſt Counties Oxen are fure, and of. 
great Value in this Labour, as being iteady, very ſtrongy 
and ſobcr in ther pacegio thar the Grouud nay be pioughs 
) ed dec p, <q C4CHUUY : and belide S, wv hi n their [.250ur "I 
is done, they turn roedvantage by their Hides, Flelh, (Fes 
But in mavy Counties, Horles are prefcrred, becaulc He F 
? cIVe . 
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ſerve for other uſes, not proper to thoſe, and endure 
Wet and Hardſhip better ; and indecd in driving, if you 
make that ſpeed with your Oxen as you do with your 
Horſes, you will not only tire, ovecr-heat, bruiſe and 
ſpoil them, but render them unfit for Labour or Feed- 
ing 3 but if you have a ſufficient Stock to keep Oxen and 
Horſes, pur the firſt tro plough near home, and keep them 
to their moderate pace only, and they will do well enough, 
and let the letter dra the Carr, or be uſed at the Plough 
where Expedition is required, according to the Roads or 
Ground, as the Countries lay, or the Faſhion uſed among 
your Neighbours, though I cannot conſent that Cuſtom 
1s ſo much to be followed as ſon.e plead for, if it be di- 
- ſonant to Reaſon and true Experience ; therefore 1r duſtri- 
ous Husbandmen try many ways, and ſtick to that which 
redounds to their beſt advantage. 


CHAP. XXIX, 


ProperT hings to be obſerved, and done throughout the 
twelve Months in the Tear. 


% Hp 7s one thing more to be conſidered, in which 
a Husband-man ought to have regard to, and that 
is proper Scaſons of the Y car for particular Labours, and 
theſe I ſhall briefly ſet down as far as they concern the pre- 
{cnt Diſcourſe. | 
In the Month of Farwary, if you live in a good fertile 
Soil, among rich ſimple Clays, in the firſt place plough up 
the Peaſc-ground, that it may lye to take bait before it be 
-ſown ; but if in fruitful and well-mixed Soil, then in this 
Month ; if the Weather be open, water ſuch Paſtuxe :rd 
Meadow-Grounds as require ir: Drain, and make dry 
Arable-Lands, eſpeciall; where you are to ſow Peale, 
Oats or Earley; the following Seed-time ſtub up the rough 
Ground you intend to ſow the Year following, and for 
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your own Health keep warm your Body ; feed on good 


wholſom Diet, and rather with Exerciſe than Sauce,” 


wher, and encreaſc your Appetite. 

In February ſer or ſow all forts of Beans, Peaſe, and 0» 
ther Pulſe ; and the ſtiffer your Ground is, begin your Ara» 
ble.Toil rhe ſooner 3 ForbearMents that are ſlimey ; rake 
heed of cold and plegmatick Humours, and if need, or any 
accident require, bath and purge; and if the Weather be 
ſutable, you may bleed, but not too laviſhly. 

In March end the ſowing Seaſon of all ſorts of ſmall 
Pulſe, and begin Barley, Rye and Oats-3 the 'Rye muſt be 
that which 1s called March Rye, This Month, if neceſſity - 
require it, you may often bath, but not bleed ; unſeſs it be 


upon Extremities ; purge gently, and ler your Diet be 


temperate and cooling. 

April requires you to finiſh up your Barley Seed-time, 
and order your Ground for the Sowing of Hemp and 
Flax; cut down great Oak-Timber, that the Bark may 
the better riſe; ſcower Ponds ard Dirtches, and gather 7 
what Manure you can to your Lay-ſtall; lay your Meadows 
flight, and your Corn-ground ; gather Stone from off the.” 
Land3ſet Ofters and Willows to make good your Fences;caſt 
up Banks and Ruines for the repair of all decayed Fen- 
ces ; and, v.here Kealth requires it, purge, bath, or bleed z 
uſe moderate Exerciſe, which ſtirs che Humovurs in the 3 
Body, and cauſes a hea'thful Conſtitution, with the uſe of 3 
temperate Meats and Drink, which Nature longs after. 

In May ſow Barley upon all light Sands and burning 
Ground, as alſo Flax, Hemp, and tender Seeds; Sum- 
mer-ſtir your mixed Earihs, fallow your ſtiff Clays, ſoil 
all light and looſe Sand : As for barren Earth, prepare it 
for Rye and Wheat, ſtub the Roots of Broom or Fern, 
Goſs or Furs, burn Bait 3 begin ro fold your Sheep, car» -: 
ry out Manure, and bring home Fencing and Fewelz 7 
weed Winter-Corn, Cur all forts of Graſs either in Fgs 
ther or Paſture. 

For your Health uſe Drink that will cool and purge the 


In 
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In June carry Marle, Sand, Lime, and other Manure gf 
any kind, to the Land ; lay up ſtore of #v*l, ſhear your 
fatter ſorr of Sheep carly, cur rank low Meadows s, and for 
Hea!rhn be tempe ratc in Dier. 

In July take ſcaſ-nable Weather for your Hay Harveſt, 
for there 15 much Diſcomedity and Loſs 1n neglett ; Sum 
mer-ſtir rich ſtiff Grounds ; Lattrer-ſdil all looſe hot 
Sands ; \{o11 all mixed Grounds ; fence up your Copices; 
graze your Elder Underwoods, and bring home, all Field 
Timber. 

As for Health, avſtain from Blecding and Purging, un- 
leſs in nece{l:itous Caſcs; be not over-vencrous, nor med: 
dle not with Superfluity affiros 0 ; Liquors. 

In Azguſt apply yourſelf tO take the beſt ſeaſonohle 
time for your Corn-Harveſt ; Mow Rye, Whear, Barley, 

and Oats, and be moderate in all our Diet ; Labour and 

Exerciſe, for this Mouth 1s full of Diſeaſes very dangerous 
to Lite, 

In September cut vp your Beans, Peaſe, ard al 
Pulſe, and put an end to your Harveſt: Manure vour 
Wheat-landsz ſow Rye and Whear in rich and barren 
Grounds ; Thatch your Stacks of Wheat ; Thraſh Wheat 
and Rye, and order all your nececflary Aﬀ/airs abroad, rhat 
they may not be hirdred by Overt! Ig, occalioned y 
great Rat: iS or fzlling Snow 's, or the breaking of tac Ground 
I nocduU leep ' ay. 

For Healths-ſa = this Mo: th Phy{G-k moderately, for- 
bear ea'ing roo 10uch Fruit, effecizIly thoſe thar ar: r00 
<a leſt they infect rhe Biood, and create Dileates; 
and be temperate 1a Mats a & Dr nks. 

In 04ber iriſh your Whear-ſowing, ſcower Ditches 

Ponds for Manure, pluih Hedges, 21: fer Quick(ers ; 
make an end of Winter-11631ng, draw Furrows to keep 
dry by weli-draining your new-lown Corn, make 1tore of 


For Fealth, take+ moderate Phyſick from ' a $ki{ful 
Land; uſc inoderate Recreation, and feed well on whot- 
{on Diet, 


In 
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In November it is proper to ſow either Rye or Wheat in- 
very hot Soils; cut down all forts of Timber for Ploughs, 
Catts and Axletrees, and other Ausbandry-Utenfils or Ih- 
ſtruments 3 break all ſuch Flax and Hemp as 1sdefigned 
for Spinning and uſe in the Winter-ſeaſon. 

For Healrh and Vigour, eat ſtrong wholeſom Meats for. 
good Digeſtion; and, unleſs in extream caſes, there 15ne1- 
ther need of Phyſician nor. Phyfick ; for all dangerous Di- 
ſcaſes are {{jl!, unleſs Exceſs ſtir them up by Surfeirs, and 
| other Forcings of rhe good Conſtiturion, and unnatural 
Temper of che Body. | 

In December begin to plough up your Ground whereon 
you only intend to ſow clean Beans 3 drain your Corn- 
ficlds if 1z be open Wearher ; keep your Meadows 1ndif- 
ferently moiſt, but nor with deep Overflowings ; provide 
good ſtore of Houſhold-Proviſions, and rejoice in the La- 
bour of your Hands, ; 

And for Health eat Mears that are hot and nouriſhing, 
and comforra?le Liquors, and {o you may bring the Year 
about with Profit and Satisfa&ion. | 


The 


CHA P. XXX. 

Utenſils and Tools neceſſary for the Husband-man, 
for Arable-Land, the Barn, Stable, Meadows 
and Paſtures, &C. 


[ H Aving proceeded to ſpeak of Day-Jabour, 1 think it 


nor amiſs to ſay ſomething of Carts, Wagzons,C#c. 
that may facilitate ſome part of this Labour, 1n being well 
crdered and rightly applied : And to have theſe 1n good 
condirion, obſerve the Ground and Ways they are to be 
uſed in, and the Weight proper to be drawn, and make 
then ſtronser or lighter, groſſer or ſlenderer; and obſerve 
the more upright, or ſquare rhe Spoaks are from the Nave 
or Center, the heavier the, Weight leaning on that fide 


prefles on them ; and therefore to eyade that as much as 


3 
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may be, they muſt be placed boughing in outward that 
«the Wheel. may appear ſomewhat concave, which will 
prevent.it from any Slip or Wrench in Stoney, or other 
-rough Ground that may occaſion any eafic breakinz ; and 
the larger the Wheel is, the eafier 1t moves, becauſe the 
"Bond bewg more flat, with greater facility it paſſes over 
any Stones-or Hardneſs, where Jumpings, when laded,may 
endanger ; and a Wheel of eighteen foot circumference 
rids as much Ground in one Turning, as one of nine does 
an twice, moving ſlow! 
wears it as the lefler d, and carry the Load with much 
more caſe, though the lower the bed of the Cart is placed, 
. . the berter the Load is ſecured from over-turning. 
Beſides Carts and Waggons, there are Tools and Uren- 
Fils proper to be inſerted, though not unknown to thoſe 
thar trade in Agriculture, &c. yet I ſhall here inſert them 
1n their proper places, to be the more ready at hand : Ay, 
rſt, 


Belonging to Arable and Field-Land. 


Harrows, Drags, Forks, Sickles, Reap-Hooks, Weeds 
Hooks, Pirch-Forks, Rakes, Plough-Staff and Beetle, Sledp | 
es, Rowlers, Mold-Spears and Traps, Cradle-f1des, Sec 
Lips. 

. Belonging to the Barn and Stable. 


Ladders, Flales, Winnowing-Fans, Corn-Meaſures, 
Sieves and: Rudders, Brooms, Sacks, Sekeps or Scurtles, 
Bins, Pails, Curry-Combs, Main-Combs, Whips, Goads, 


on the Axletree; ſo that it rarely | 


Harneſs for Horſes, and Yoaks for Oxen, Pannels, Wan- 
teys, Pack-Saddles, Sirſingles, Cart-Lines, Skreens far 


Corn, 
Belonging to Paſtures and Meadows. 


Rakes, Scyrhes, Pitch-Forks, Prongs, Fetters, Clogs and 
Shackles, Cutting-Spades and Hooks, Harſe-Locks, with 


— c__ 


others of lefſer note, with which a Husband-man ought f 


&Þ be furniſhed at need. 
CHA P. 
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To preſerve your Grain, when ſown, from all ſorts 
of Vermin, who are apt to deſtroy or annoy it, 


Aving ſaid ſomewhat of bringing Ground to bear 

good Corn, as alſo the Methods of Sowing, eſpe- 
cially barren Grounds, for that which is fertil has not any 
occaſion to be treated of, but in ſome particular reſpedts, 
which in rhe courſe of this Book will be Iaid' down a+ 
part;. it will now be highly neceſſary to inſtrutt you how: 
to preſerve your Grain, and, in the firſt place, fronh the 3 
Deſtroyers of it before it ſprings up, &c. Rooks, Crows 
and Days, are great Devourers of Grain 3 * to keep theſe 
from your Land, ſhoot ſome of them, and hang them on 
Poles in divers Angles of your Field, ſtick their Feathers 
along the Ridges of the Land, lay Trains of Gunpowder, 
and blow the Powder up, or let 1rlye ſcattering in the 
moſt frequented places,and the Scent of it will make them, 
with a lutle Shooting, forſake the Field : You may alſo 
take great numbers of them by placing ſtrong thick brown 
Papers twiſted caper-wiſe, like thoſe 01 Sugar-Loaves, in 
holes of the Farth, the broad top coming even with the 
Ground 3; Bird-lime the infide, and ſcatter ſome Grain in © -; 
Ir, and then the Fowl putting in its Head to tzke 1t out, _ 
the Paper ſo limed will ſtick cloſe and riſe with him, when 
being blind-folded, jn amaze he w1ll fly up a great height 
and fall down again; fo that if you ve at hand, he may be 
eaſily taken : The ſcattering Nuxvomca mingled with 
Paſte, if taken by them, as 1t ſeldom miſſes, will make 
them ſo fick that they wil! forſake the Ficld 3 If you 
Lime your Corn, they will forſake 1t 3 1f ir be ſteeped in 
Water wherein Wermweood has been much boiled cr 
infuſed, or ſprinkle.it wich the Dregs of the bitrereſt Of, 
it will do the like, by making chem caſt 1t up ſick, and 
E 2 LOT. 5 
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«Dot coverous of any more ; and theſe, with hanging Bun- 
thes of Feathers on Lincs or Sticks, that they may dangle 
:and twirl in the Wind may,in a great mcaſure preſcrve your 
Grain; and this latter may be as well when rhe Corn is ripe 
as before : And theſe give you as general Rules for P1,cons, 
andati other Devourers of Grain, relating x9 Eirds, tho do 
what you can they will come in'for ſome ſhare with you, 

Piſmires are another great Devourer of Corn, and will 
-Carry or bite off Chis or Sprouts, ſe that it will never | 
grow, but .rot in the Ground a great quamiity : To.pre- 
vent this, ſearch your Corn-fields well, efpecially under 
he Hedges, and the Roots of old hollow Trees, or on 
the Tops. of Hills caſt up; and.if you find them there, 
pour Limed-water ſtrong. and hot amongſt them, preſent- 
Jy after Sun-ſerting, .and 1t will deſtroy them; for want 

of Lime make a Lye.of Wood-aſhes,and.it will do the ſame, 
haugh not ſoeffettually. 

There are another ſort of Corn-Devourers, called Dores, 
.great black Clocks or Beetles, which lye under the Clods, 
.and ,in Sprouting-time do great miſchief ; To deſtroy 
theſe, make great Smoaks in your Fields in a ſtill Night, 
or alittle breathing Wind that may carry 1t over the Sur- 
Face of the Graund, with wet Rubbiſh or moldy Peaſe- | 
Atraw, Hay, or the hike, and ic will either kill them, or 
.Chaſe them from your Ground, for they are the greateſt 
Enemies of all others to Smoak, ard can leaſt endure it; 
aud if your Ground be Limed, or you ſow Lime among 
your Corn, you may ſpare this; for ifthey bite where the 
Aime has rouched, jr kills them. 

Field-Rats and Mice, alſo Water-Rats, deſtroy much \ 
Grain: To prevent this, and ruin them, find out their 
ound holes when the Field 15 bare, and put Hemlock 
Sced into them, and eating it will kill them; the fprink- 
ling of the ou of Hellebore in them, will do the like; 
Eur above all, I approve to beat the common Graſs very 
ſmall, mix it with a little Coperas, Vetriol, and -Coarle 
Honcy, make it up in Pellets, and ſcatter It 1n ther ; 
Haunts, in the mouths of their holes, or the moſt likely | 
Places, and the Scent will greedily draw them to 1t from 
All pares, and, once cating t, they will dic ; This mays 
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alſo uſed in Granaries or Barns for orher Rats and Mice,. 


wich good ſucce(s. 


Slugs and Snails do much harm to. Corn, and Peaſe ” 


juſt ſproucing up : To kill theſe, the beſt thing 1s Soor or 
Lime ſprinkled thinly over the Ground, for rouching ir? 
they will die. 

Sraſhoppers in ſome meaſure do much Injury,by feed- 
nz on the Leaf and Bloſſom of Corn ard Pulſe, from the 
ea;lieft to the lateſt ; Theſe are hard to be deſtroyed: 
withcutwvery great labour; and that is by ſprinkling the- 
Corn with Water wherein Wormwood, Rue, or Centau- 
ry, has been boiled, ill the ſtrength of rhem are quite; 


rtalten.out by the Warer 5. and it they bite where the” 


Sprixklings happen, they will die, and the Scent of any 


bkterahing is ſo offenſive ro them, that-rhcy are nexer® 


toand where any ſuch thing grows. 


Moles are two ways deſtruttive to Corn, viz. in eating * 


the Roorts,and rooting it up,not making diſtinthon of any 
ſort, but taking all alike: There are divers ways of raking 


them, but not ſo eaſily when the Corn is well grown, for. 


then they do rheir chiefeſt mitchicf, when their Trafts, 
or the Caſting up of their Hills cannot be ſo 2afily. diſcos 


yvered: However, you. muſt do jtas well as you can, and ' 


when you ſce them caſting up, or movirg in their Tracks, 
ſtrike rhem with an lron of many-Spears ; or dig Pirs 1 
their Trats, and ſer earthen. glazed Pors, which they 
will blindly fall into, and cannot ſcramble out; or fill a 
earthen Jugg with Pitch, Rofin and Brimſtone, with ſome: 
looſe Tow or Rags, and, firing it,. clap the Neck to rhe 
mouth of che hole, and rhe Air in the Earth, drawing the 
Scent to a great diſtance, will ſtifle them; or mix the 
Juyce of Hellebore with Rye-meal, ſcatter little bits in the 
Furrows, and finding it in their way, they will greedily cas - 
it and dic, 
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To prevent Smuttineſs in C orn, preſerve it againſt 
Blaſts . the Injury of Black Frofts, Snow-water 
pw ; 
HA:fts, and how it x5 to be ordered when reaped 
WC, 


Here are other Miſchicfs that befal Corn, though 

not from living Creatures, which I have laboured 
to nnd ſome ſuitable Remedies for 1n the trying many 
*'Experimcnts. 

To prevcnt the Smuttimeſs and Mildew, befor® you fow 
your Grain, ſprinkle the Ground over lighcly with Chalk 
beaten very ſmall. 

—apaiat Blaſts, rhe propereſt Remedy is held, (obſer- 
vying the Seaſon when they uſually happen ) ro make 
Fires of Stubble or rotten Straw, and burn 1n chem the 
Snips of old Leather, the Shavings of Horn, and a litfle 
Brimſtone, ſo advantagiouſly on the ſides of the Ground, 
that a ſmall Gale of Wind may carry the Smoak, and 
ſpread it among the Corn or Pulſe, This will likewiſe de- 

roy Flies 3 and other Black Froſts are very mjurious tg 
2'l Grain, the piercing Cold ch.]i.ng or kiiliug che ferrile 
Heat that propagates the Growth, and either withers or 
ftints ir if it be extream, and without Show : To bed tt, 
and keep off the bleak Wind, there 15 no better Remedy 
againſt this than to ſtrow Aſh«s over your Land, either 
Wood or Sea coal; and they add much Heat to ir, and 
keep off a great part of the Cold 3 ſonie throw rotten 
Straw over it, but that proves a great Ircumbraice; the 
other nouriſhes the Ground, and 15 good Manure for bar- 
ren Earth. 

As for Snows lying on the Ground, it injures not the 
Corn ; but upon Thaws, the Water being of a harſh Allomy 
nature, much injures the Roots If it lic long upon 1t; _ 
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Wood-Land Jmp2oved. 7F* © 
the beſt way to prevent it, is to lay your Lands high, your 3 
Furrows deep, and to have ſuicable Drains to the EowneBs 
of your Ground, to drain ir away as faſt as may be. 

Miſts and Fops are very offenfive,where they are gtear, 
or riſe from 1]-ſcented Grounds, eſpecially from Fens, 
Salt- Marſhes, Standing- Pools, Lakes, (5c. 

The way of remedying this evil is ro {moak-the Land 
in the Evening with any ſort of Fuel thar caſts a groſs 
thick Smoak, which will in ſome meaſure diſperſe and 
dry up the Vapour that would otherways, by falling ont, 
be poiſonous and offenſ1ve to the Corn, 

Of Corn reaped wet, there comes great'damage; for 
being ſo by Rain, and not time given 1r todry abroad, or- 
by the Unripeneſs, or roo Greern :{s of 1t when mowed, if 
the Heat be great thereby concrated, It ofcen ſers it” 
on fire; if I:fs, it moulders, rots, or moulds the Straw and 
Grain, that it 15 of little or novalue : You may know when 
the Corn is ready to reap by the much bending of the: 
Ear, drineſs of the Stalk, and hardneſs of the Gram; then 
if you (ce any Weeds growing up among ir, that are but 
of a moderate height, reap it as ſoon as you can to rake 1n 
the leſs Weeds, or the Seed of- them to encumber or: 
worſen ir : If Gra(s be grown highamong it, and you caft» * 
not avoid reaping it with the Corn, take care to ſpread 
ic thin before you ſheave ir, and dry it well in the Sun till 
it wither and become as Hay vety dry, and then ſheave jr 
up, and ſhock ir in ſmall Shocks ; then when it has ſwear 
a little open 1r, and give it the Sun and the Air, that ir 
may yet be more dry 3 then lay it in greater Shocks, and 
let it ſear again, and ſo epen it, and when it is by this 
means well opered and dried, inn it; but ſometimes Rain 
or great Miſts, cauſes a Weakneſs ; if it be before the 
Reaping, let it ſtand ſomewhat longer in ExpeQation of 

a favourable Seaſon ;, but if your Expe@ation be fruſira-- 
ted, and by the abundance cf falling Rains the Corn is 
likely to be beaten down, grow again, or rot, you muſt 
make a Virtue of Neceſſity, reap it, carry 1t home, and 
having aired and dryed a little under ſhelter, you muſt 
have Kil's ro dry it, often turning and ſhifring the 
Sheayes 3 and when it 1s ay; let it cool well, and mow 
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$0 Arable, Paſture, and | 
Ituplightly that the Air may come p'entifully amongft ir 
leaving for that purpoſe a hollow 1n the middle cf the 


Mow and underneath, and fo it will be kept good and 
feet. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Proper Direttions for Stacking of Corn in the true 
Method, to keep it from Vermin, Fowl,T aking- 
Wet, or Mufting. 


Here there is not a Conveniency of Houfing, there 


be uſed for the well-ordering of 1t this way, that it may 
be preſeryed with the leaſt loſs, alſo from Wer and 
Moulding 3 for a moiſt Ground,if the Stack be unadviſed- 
ly placed on 1t without any other Remedies, Wl ſpo!] at 
leaſta yard of the Bottom; and therefore you muſt make 
and raiſe your Ground on purpoſe with Gravel, *and aid 
Peblcs, or other Stones not ſubjeRt to breaking, propor- 
t:onable for a Sack, <1 her round rr a {quare, or trimgu- 
lar, diſtant from Eves-droppig. or the Ds ipirg of Trees; 
and fo rhat the violent Winds cannot biow the Rain, or 
MNelting-Snow off from them (chough they fiand ar ſome 
diſtance) upon tte Stick; yer fo that 1t may itand (afe 
ſhelrercad from high rurbulenr Wind, that would are or 
uncover it ; then,upon the Earth fo rais'd atove the Leyel 
of Water, occationing Overilowings by ſudden Showers, 
make four pieces of Stone or Timber like Blocks, broad 
on the lower-end and narrower on the top, of <qual 
heighr abour rwo foot and a half, and fix the lower-end 
a little in the ground, that they may ſtand ſteady ; then 
hay on their cops '{quare Boards rwo inches thick, and 
three foot ſquare every way, ſtrong and ſu>ſtanal, well- 
ſeaſoned, and free from warping ; then take ſtrong Over- 
lays of Wood, and lay them from one Board to an' a 
QUTI* 
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1s a neceſſity of Stacking Corn, and care muſt | 
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four-ſquare, and on theſe place other ſinaller. Poles cloſe 
in a manner to each other; and upon this Frame ſtack 
or mow your Corn, Peaſe, Beans, Ge: as near for con- 
venicncy to the Thrafhing-Flore as may be 3 make the 
Stack nearly compated and upright, which Experience 

rather than Printed Direftions muſt inſtruct you-1n 3; and 

you will, if you be a little careful in 1t, ſave muck Corn, , 
for the broad Boards at the Corners will fend off the 

Mice by their hanging ſo-much over the Srumps or Blocks, ; 
and rhe height, rogether with the Poles, will prevent the 

Moiſture from injuring it any ways from the-Dampneſs of 
the Ground, 

As for your laying your Corn into Stack, 'obſerve to 
turn the Eary-part of the Sheaves inward, and fo the 
Pigeons, Sparrows, 7Fc. will be diſappointed :- And of all 
Proportions of Stacks, I'commend the round tor the beſt z*, > 
and when ir 1s made, afrer ſome days ſerling you muſt | 
Thatch it well ro keep out the Wert; and when yow* 
ſt-ck your Whear, ler the rop be Oats, or. other coarſe 
Grain, and fo it will lye in greater fafety from Wet, 
the top being ever in moſt danger to receive Damage 2*©. 
Fence 1t about with ſmall Poles, that Cartel come nor to 
datnage it; and jf your Stack be very long, you muſt have 
more Pullars to ſupport it; as fix or exght. 
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CH A P. XXXIV. 


To know waſhed Corn, and how to lay up and keep 
it to the beſt advantage, all uſeful ſorts-of 'Grain 
:7> G FANAries, G&Cc. 


Here 1s 4 ſort of Corn, though it may be good enough 

tor Grinding, is altogether nouzht for Seed, and 
throws away the Hushand-man's Labour and Charge int 
lowing it, becauſe it will nor profper, 1f at all it ſprogs 
up; and therefore F think fit co give a Caution in this 
calc, .thar knowing ic, ir may-be' ayoidedz and-ghis-is 
E 4. that 
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that which is called Waſhed Corn, ſuch as grows 1n the 
middle of the Ear when the reſt 1s ſmutty ; and being 
thraſhed out with the Smurtineſs about it, is blackned, and 
fo not fir for the Market till it 1s waſhed clean. 

C1.) To know this from other Corn, take up a handfyl, 
#nd if it look ctear, bright, and ſhining, without Change 
or Difference of one entire colour, then 1t 15 good Corn, 
and nor waſhed. 
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(2-9 If at the ends it looks whiter than in the middle, 
2nd the Whiteneſs be a darkiſh muddy cclour, and not 
finninz, there being a changeable colcur 1n 1t, then it is 
Waſhed Corn, and not fit to be ſown. 

(3+) If you put a few Grains of it in your Mouth, and 
in chewing the Taſte be ſweet and pleaſant, alſo melloy 
and gentle between your Tecth in the chewing, then it is 
nor waſhed 3 bur on the contrary, if it have a bitreriſh | 
or flaſhy raw Taſte, gritting or grinding kard berween } 
your Tecth with a Roughnets, then it 1s Waſhed Com; 
alſo when Corn is more than ordinary dry or moiſt, thoſe 
are ſigns of Naughtineſs for Secd, though nor fo bad s 
the former, ſhewing cicher imperieAion 1n the Corn, 
m tl.e keeping of it ; for good Corn ever holds an indiffe- | 
rent remper between Moiiture ard Erineſs : And theſe | 
things ought mainly ro be conſidered, becauſe 1t 15 not 
only the loſs of the Seed, bur the Expenccs and” Dilap- 
pointment, 

There are other things very materially ro be confide- | 
red ; as firſt, The well-keeping of Corn, which ts two | 
fold, viz. in the Ear, and out cf the Ear : As for the 
firft ot theſe, I have deſcribed in the manner of Shock- 
ing, Drying, aud Stacking 3 and for the ſecond, it 1s the 
moſt material, when it 1s thraſhtd out, and well drefled, 
by ſevering it from the Chaff, Ccckle, or any offcniine | 
Sceds of Weeds growing up among itz and in this cle | 
your Granzries, or cther places of kceping 1t, pet 
confidered to ke made ſundry ways, according to the 
Cuſtom, or rather Nature of the Country : Some are made | 
with Clay, ſome trodden with Straw and Hair, the former | 
ehopped ſma!l,and ſuch like : But theſe I like r.ot,for they 
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Warmth, which is a Preſerver, they however produce 
ſuch Duſt as produce Mites, Weavels, and other Ver- 
min, Deſtroyers of Corn, ſo that they make it caſxly 
rot. 

Others of Stone and Lime are ſubje& to Sweatings 
in wet Weather, and by the Moiſtneſs corrupt the 
Corn. 

Some again are made of Lime and Brick, and theſe 
indeed are very gocd to prevent the coming or breeding 
of the Weavels, and other ſmall Vermin 3 - but the 
Sharpneſs of the Lime is unwholeſom for all ſorts of 
Grain. 

The beſt then that I can adviſe to, for the keeping of 
all manner of Grain, 1s that made of Plaiſter, burnt and 
brought into a Mortar; fo that by the working of (mall 
Stones into the midſt of ir, the infides and outſides may 
be ſmoothed with the Plaiſter, the Stones being hidden 
at leaſt rwo fingers thick on each fide, and all the bot- 
tom is proper to be p'/aiſtered, ir being the beſt of, all 
Flores for the keeping of Corn of any (*rts: Place theſe 
kind of Grainarics as near as you can to the Air of the Fire 
as may be conven'ent, for the Plaiſter 1s very cold, yer it 
is ever dry, and ſo free from Moiſture, that no change of 
the Air alters it in that particular 3 but it always keeps rhe 
Corn in one ſtate of Drinefs and Goodneſs, and the warm 
ſtanding of itin Winter is (uch a Comfore, and the natural 
Coldneſs of the Plaiſter in Summer, that 1t temporizes fo 
we!l, that I can conceive nothing better for the preſerving, 
of Grain, 

Where this Conveniency 1s no", or at leaſt-you will 
uſe Hurches, Bins, or dry Fats, and the hke 3- rhey muſt, ; 
If fir for uſe, be made of dry or well-ſealoned Oak. boards, #8 
yery plainly ſmoothed, cloſely joyned, and glewed roges 
ther, with Leds and Covers made very cloſe, ro prevent 
as much as may be the Coming in of the Atrz but the prig=— 
Ciple uſe of chelc are to keep Malt in after it is. dried, or 
Barley to be ground, or feeding Cattel. 

To preſerve Wheat the heſt vav,thart irmaybe free from» ? 
defe&s,Reap ir in ſeaſonable Weather,at the Change of the”: 
Moon 3 Thraſh, Winnow, and Dreſs: it as. 8!cag as Jou,, 
caity, 
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can, then lay it.in the Plaiſter-Lofrs, or Granaries deſcr;. 
bed ; ſpread ir abour a Foot thick at the uppermoſt, and 
foler it lye; and, at the end of four of {1x days at the 
moſt, turn it well with a large wooden Shovel, and it 
will keep ſweet, ſound, and gocd-conditioned, fo that 
the heat, ſweat, or coldne(s, cannot cfend it ; the firſt 
being cooled and tempercd by the opening, and the 
cond dryed up by the Air, that has free acceſs to It ; and 
thirdly, ir is refreſhed by the rofling tt up and down. 

To preſerve Rye, or Maſſin, or, as ſome call ir, Muck, 
or Blend-Corn, being a mixture of Rye and Wheat ; as 
for this ſort of Grain, or ſor Rye alone, that which pre- 
{ſerves the Wheat will preſerve the Rye; for they are 
Grains of like nature, only che Rye 15 ſomewhat horter and 
dryer, and will continue good in moiſter places, a'd there- 


v_ 


fore the Phaiſter-Floors, with often turning, is the proper- | 


eſt ro preſerve it; It wi'l alſo do well in cloſe Hutches, | 


or 1n the Pipe, or Dry-Fat ; but being on-e opened, and 
the Air freely entring among it, exceept it be ſoon ſpent, 
$ will putrifie, or taint. 
To preſerve Oats after they are thraſhed and dryed, put 
them into a cloſe Graner, or Cask, free from moiſture, 
+ and they will keep many Years; and Oat-meal 1s preler- 
ved the ſame way,though it is proper it ſhould, if poſſible, 
Have ſome air of the Fire 3 for the warmer it ſtands, the 
longer it will continue ſect and good. 

As for the wl-keeping of Meal, let 1t lye about a fort- 
night inthe Bran befoxe you bolt ir, and then you will 
have near half a Peck in a Buſhel more, than if yeu had 
boulted it as foonas ground ; put it then 1n dry, and well 
ſeaſoned Casks, tread it in by degrees as hard as you can, 
head it cloſe from the Air, and when you take any our, 
t&&t no more be raken out than what you preſently uſe, and 
ſoit will kcep well a long time ; bur if it has come by Sea, 
or in rainy damp weather, then lay it abroad on Shects, 
and air it, and ie will keep it ſweer, and a little tainted, 
reſtore it» ; 

To preſerve Peaſe, or Fetches, which of all other Grain 
are moſt abje& to rotrenneſs, and imperfection, being of 
their own vature apt i© breed Worms, Weayels, _—_ 
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theouh the.too much ſweetneſs of che Kernel of the Grain; 
to keep-chem rhen long and good conditioned, dry chem 
either mn a Kiln, or the Sun, eſpecially thoſe you uſe tor 
Diet, or. Provinder, and lay them in Graners or Floors , 
thatare dry, and they will laſt ſound and good a long 
time, and not be ſubje&t ro any corruprion, or breeding 
Inſe&s;. lay them in thick heaps, ard (o they will be pre- 
ſerved moiſt the longer time 3 for if they be roo much 
dryed in the Air, by lying thin, it cakes away part-of 
their (weetne(s and goodnels. 

Feans is another Commodity very neceſfary and uſeful 
in this Nation; and therefore among others, rhe weil- 
keeping and preſerving them ought to be conſidered : 
Theſe are more groſs and far than any I have heretofore 
ſpoken of, and by reaſon of the fulneſ: of their ſubſtance, 
more ſubjett romoiſture, and ſuch damp humours as'cor- 
rupt them. 

ft is not therefore the beſt way to Thraſh any -more 
then what are for preſent uſe, till the middle of March; 
at which time, they having kindly ſweat in the Mow, or 
Srack, and become dry and hard, not apt, without bad 
keepiny,to relent again, then keep them either on plaiter, 
or boarded Eloors, cr well-made earthen ones, the ſpace 
of rwelve:days without roſling or turning 3. lay them as 
thick as you pleaſe, for being once well dryed, they will 
not relcnt; or you may put them up 1n Barrels, eſpecially 
luch as bave had ſweer Oyl 1n them, and they will make 
them excellent good for the uſe of the Kirchen, if they be 
cloſe covered and kept dry, by reafon of a ccriain mel- 
lowneſs that will be infuſed into them, and they will keep 
as many Years as you would have them. 

To keep and preſerve all ſmall Seeds of any nature or 
quality foever; gather them as ſoon as they are ripe, ina - 
clear Sun-ſhiny Day, dry and wither them 1n the ſhade, 
keeping the Sun and moiſture from them, then bind chem 
up in bundles without thraſhing, hang them up, and keep 
them in their own Cods, and they will laſt good a fall 
Year, 

In preſerving of Lentils, or Lupines; lay them together 


oz a boarded Floor, inlarge, broad and flat As * rwo 
oot, 
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Foot, or two Foot and a half thick, ſprinkle them with 
Vinegar and Laſarpitum, and not any change of Weather, 
or Vermin will do them hurt, and they will keep many the 
Years; and although theſe are ſeldom uſed for humane los 
Food, yet are they very profitable for the well feeding of F 4"! 
Horſes, Swine, and other Domeſtick Cattle, making them Ob 
ſooner fat than any other ordinary Pulſe ; they are alf hi 
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phyſical and good for many Medicines for remedyingDiſes- in 

fes in Cattle, and the longer they are well kept,the more thi 

is their virtue 3 and therefore they ought to be well e- _ 

ſteemed among other Grain or Pulſe. «- 

th 
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FHhw the bet way to plant and oraer Fop-Vins, | » 

to a great Encreaſe and Improvement of Land, BYE. 
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Ince Hops, (though formerly not eſteemed, but ac- | al 

counted as a pernicious Weed) have in the latter A- þ 

gcs gained a gen:ral eſteem, and barren Ground may he P 

greatly improved by them, it will not be amils to beſtow | V 

one Chaprer 1n this Fook, in direftions how they ought | C1 

to be ordered and improved to the beſt advantage. | V 
Conſ:der then, that this Plant is very render, and will 

not thrive to any acvantage on too rich, or too poora F Aa 

Ground; tor in the firſt they grow up to rankneſs, bring- n 

ing forth only Leaves and no Bells; in the ſecond, very | ) 

few Leaves or Bells, dwindling and coming to nothing. t 

It you have no orher conveniency but the firſt, you muſt F 
allay the fatneſs of your Hills by mixing Chalk with the 
Mould ; or ſmall Gravel, if itbe hazle, or mixed Mould; 


and if it be ſizfl Clay, then wich good flore of red Sand; 
for any of theſe, jn a little time, will Ic flen fertility. | 
But if the Soil be not of either of theſe, but extream | 
barren, then obſerve whether it lies high or low, or by + | 
ny means ſubject to overf]o 1ngs ; if they be great, then 
ts it unfit for Hop-Grounds 3 but moderate flowjngs me 
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be averted by ſmall Drains made through the Alleys, when 
the banks and hills are raiſed, convey the Water unto the 
lower Grounds, whereby 1t may not continue long, to ſoak 
and hurt the roots of the Plants; and where your neceſlnty 
obliges you to chuſe ſuch Ground, you muſt raiſe your 
hills a great deal bigzer and higher, that the overflow- 
inzs, when they accidentally happen, may not exceed, in 
the'r rifing, above the middle of the Hill, and fo nor ſend 
much werneſs to the Root; and the Water nor ſtaying 
in the Alleys, but taking a ſwifr current and draining 
through the Alleys will bring much fertility ro the Land ; 
bur when you have eaſed your Land of theſe particular faulrs, 
tke general one is Barrennefs, and rhis is alſo to be remo- 
ved, that it may be brought into a good and ſuitable rem- 
per 3 and therefore about Michaelmas, having caſt ap your 
Hi'ls, and made your Alleys ſuitable, of four or five Foor 
b:eadch between ul and hill,nor lering the hills 

ſtand direAly behind one another; for ſocne © © © 
overſhading another, which 1s a great annoy- 

ance; bur ir may he done according to this © © © 
Figure, where there is a ſufficient, largeneſs af 

place, and ſuch a convenient paſſage, through o o © 
which the Sun way come, 3t all convenient 

_ , to refreſh the Plants, and make them proſper 
well, 

The Ground being free from Water, ir may be raiſed 
about two Foor and a half, and the compaſs anſwerable, 
neither too big nor too little, but ſhaped hke a Sugar-loaf 3 
yet ſo on the trop, that the hill may be flat a hetle, to re» 
tain the Rain, or the thick Dews that falls upon tt mode- 
rately, but ſhoot off the great abundance. : 

Make ror the hills intirely of one Mould, but a third, 
or better of ſuch Earth as you ſhall dig up under Dung- 
hills, and a little Soap- aſhes drained from rhe Lye, and by 
mixing them rozether compound your Hop-hills ; bur if 
theſe are difficult ro be gor, ſufficient for your purpoſe, 
then a third part of theſe, and rwo _ of natural Earth 
may be ſufficient for your purpoſe, though the firſt 1s. ber- 
ter 3 however it muſt then be renewed in three or four 


Years, or the ſirengrh of ir will be loſt ; When your hills 
are 
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are made, pare up the green Swarth inthe Alleys, abe 
four fingers thick, and with it cover the outſide of you 
hills almoſt ro the top, turning the Graſs-fide next to the 
Earth of-tne hills, that rocting there, 1© may add to the 
manuring.and and keeping them very warm ; ler there þ; 
ſo much ſpace on the top of the hills as may. contain the 
Plants, and the Poles that ſupport them; .only rhen, if the 
conveniency of getting it admir,take dryed Fern andpreal 
it 1n the Alleysof a pretty thickneſs, fo that rotting in the 
Wiater, it will much comfort the Hill, and be good Mg 
nure azainſt che Spring,which beinz then caſt about them, 
will very much ſtrengthen. them, and make the Plants po- 
ſper. 

"The Hiils being thns manured and caſt up, open them 
at the rop with aSetting-ſtaff 3 crumble good Mould in, 
lye laoſe at the bottom, and then.put 1n the beſt Hap- 
Plants you can get, 1n every Hi!), ac the leaſt four, being 
well prepared ; putr1ig them deep in the Earch, andco- 
vering them 31! over, ac leaſt four fingers thick ; and if 


the Earth you cover them withal he mixed with Oxeblood, | 


and a juc'e (lacked Lime, 1t will not only £ we much com- 
fort ro them, but preſerve ihe. roots from Worms and 6+ 
ther Virmin, 

Your tHop-ground being thus fitted, and planted in the 
Month Ofaber, whici I account the beſt Seaſon, let it 
reſt ri]l April z and whcn the Vines of your Hops come out 
ef the Ground to a pretty {engrh, then {et up your Poles 
long and ſtraizhr, of any conventei.t whollume Wood; 
and..1n. doing, it, obſcrve..rhat in putting them into the 
Ground, and fattening them, you do not hurtrhe roots of 
the Hops ; a-d when they are pur into a depth;thar they 
may ſtind firm, ram the Earth hard-abour them; and 10 
the next place obſerye they are planted ar. that diſtance, 
that the Sun-beams may ecatily come jn between them, and 
there be no overſhadowing ; this by a little practice may 
be perfeted, and turn to preas advantage : As for the 
number of Poles to be placed on every Hill, they muſt be 
anſwerable to. the Vines that (ſpring up; and: you mult 
twine the tendrills about them, fo that growing up, they 
may of rhemiclyes wind and rake faſt hold, nor leaving 
any. 
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any to.creep on the Ground, for they turn to no advan- 
tage. 
As for weeding Hop-grounds thus manured, there 1s 
lirtle occafion for ir, by reaſon the manure will deſtroy 
the Weeds; bur if in dcipight of this any ſprout, to an- 
noy the tender ſcions, you- muſt cut them, or pull them 
up by the roots, as in other weedings 3. and with--this 
care, barren Ground will yield a vaſt advanrage : Howe- 
ver, before I end this Subje&, it will be proper to tell you 
how to preſerve themfrom. Vermin as well when they are 
grown up allo. 


CHAP. XXXVL 


How to order Hop-Vines, gather and dry the Hops 
afer the veFt manner, .G&C. 


F when the Vines riſe on the Poles,any of them happen 

to break looſe; yon muſt twiſt them again tewards the 
Sun-rifing as much as may be, and thoſe thar mount above 
the Poles are accounted for the beſt ; and 1f you perceive 
the Flies, or any other InſcAs ts bite and affiit them, 
ſpriakle tle Vines with Water wherein Warmwood has 
been well boiled, and. it will preſerve them : In exceſhve 
hot weather, water the Hills about Sun-ſer, and continue 
it, if no Rain fall, til! they Blow, which will be about St. 
Margaret's day, and at Lamas-tide they Bell. 

When you obſerve chem to turn colour, ſome ſooner 
then the ather, pull rhem though they be nor ripe, leſt 
they ſhed and come to nothing, as having met with ſome 
blaſt, or-other defet ; but when they naturally do ſo, and 


in a full Seaſon are ready to- pull, make a plain place in 
your Hop-ground, as near to the Hills ay conveniency wil 


permit, then cut the Vines cloſe to che botrom of the 
Poles, bring them away, Poles and all, by cutring of. rhe 
intagglemedts one with angcher with a hooked Knife at the 

end 
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end of a lonz Pole, and lay them down in order for the 
that are to gather them, to pick off the Bell, which muf 
be done wich much celeriry, not ſuffering them to ſly 
long unpulled, either in Rain or Sunſhine. 

During the gathering, prepare your Kiln, heated wit 
Straw, or ſmall dry Wa2d, an ſpread them on it in ſup 
good order, that they may eafily dry, which you my 
know by their bitterneſs, or crumbling berween your 
Hands ; however never permit them to continue on the 
Kiln more then ewelve hours, and keep hot your Kih 
nightand day, till your whole gathering is dryed, and, 
king them thence, let them lve on a Floor a Day or two, 
co give, before they are ſacked, or bagged up,or e'(e they 
will ſhed their Seed, wherein the greateſt virtue lyes, and 
alſo the Leaves be apt to crun.b'e and break of, 

The Vines being cut away hare, and tie Roots to the 
middle laid open, ſhake a little Mould mixed with Horle- 
dung, and let them continue ſo all the Winter; and inf 
ordering, an Acre in a Year that hits, which is certainly 
every third, will yield 12co weight of Hops, and treble 
the charge you ate at. | 
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CH A P. XXXVII. | 

Flax and Hemp, g00d Improvers of Land, How'| 
to Manure the Ground for them, Sow, ana Or- | 
aer them. 


" 
Here is great Improvement to be made on barren 


Land, by manuring it proper for the well-growing 
of Flax and Hemp, Commodities fo uſcful and very pro- 


fitable ro this Nation ; And for theſe you muſt, however, | 


chooſe proper Grounds ; for there are rwo ſorts thatnate | 


rally refuſe to bear theſe, viz. The rich, ſtiff, black, rough, 
and (ollid, faſt Mould, whoſe extraordinary fertility, g1ves 
ſuch an oyerplus of ſurcharge to the Seeds jncreaſe, that 


either, through rankneſs, ir runncth all into Bun, and rn | 
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lirtle or no Rin1, or elſe the Seed b-ing tender, rhe Sod 
and hcavineſs of the Mould burics ir, that it labours in 
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vain to get Cut. 

The other oppoſite to it, 15 the moſt extream barren 
Ground, which will not bear this, nor any good Seed ; 
and of theſe I propoſe to trear, for ſech as will naturally 
bear them, I need nor ſpend time upon. 

As for the firſt of theſe then, though 3t is very good 
for Corn, yer for Hemp and Flax, it muſt be reduced 
and to bez1n tro do it, plough it up with a ſtrong Plough, 
fit for ſuch Ground ; and about the middle of May, 1f rhe 
weather be ſcaſonable,and the Ground not too hard, ſow rhe 
Seed : Ifir he hard, you mult wait for ſome gentle Show- 
ers, ſo that the Earth being mollified, then hack 1t after 
ploughing, and break the Clods in ſmall pieces, then 1f you 
can get any ſalt Sea-ſand, ſand it plentifully over 3 bur 
for want of that, ſand it with the beſt red Sand you can 
get; and uponevery Acre ſo ſanded, ſow three Buſhe's of 
Bay-ſalr, rhen plough i again, to mix well the Sand and 
Salt rogether ; and this laſt p'ovghing 1s proper 2 little af- 
ter Michae/m s,and then let it re{t rill Seed-time ; and then 
ploughing and hacxing over the Ground, ſow it eirher 
with Hemp or Flax, as you think 1s moſt for your advyan- 
tage 3 harrow jt well into a fine Mould, and clot it with a 
Clotting-beetle z then,after the fall of che firſt great Show « 
er, run it over with the backs of your Harrows, laying an 
ir.different v:eighe upon them, to keep them cloſe to the 
Ground, that they may break the ſmall Clumpers, and 
{mocth the Earth. Ifir be ſown with Hemp, 1t need nor 
be weeded ar all, becauſe this will our ſtrip and choak 
them; bur if with Flax, or Line, being a much tenderer 
Sced,bringing forth many more render teaves and branches, 
then obſerve how the Weeds ſpring up, and pluck them a- 
way till the Fl:x is well ſprung, ard chen it wi'l conquer 
them, and nor be overgrown by them. 

As for the worſt ſort of Ground, you ſhall dreſs it as 
you do rhe clayey barren Ground, IT have mentioned 
Chap. ------- beginning at the time of the Year there ap= 
pointed ; or indced, if urgent occaſions derainyou from 
It, you nay plough it up about Michael mas, and fo let _ 
re 
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reſt till March; and: that beihg the proper Secd-time, 
plough ir again, and manure ir as the Clay-ground ; had 


* 


17, and if the Earth be rouzh and fiif, harrow it befor 


you ſow it, that the Eart!: may he ſmall, and as level x 
poſſible, breaking the Clos, 1f any remain, with you 
Clotr'ng b:etle; then, afrer the firſt ſhowers have: wel 
motſtened it, go over it with an even, but very weighy 
Row'er, treading the Ground as little as may be, and the 
ſwiſtcr it is drawn the better it will crumble the Ground 
under 1r, 


As for Weeds here, you need not much trouble your 


ſelf, for the Earch purpoſely thus ordered, 1s an enemyts 
them, and will not pur torth any ; nor ſha!l. you have any 
trouble in drefiing 1t above once 1n cighr or ren Yeats; 
nor plough it after the firſt Year, but at Seed-times, If 
you can get with Drags,or Engines,the broad,black-leaved 
Sea- weed, called Ore-weed, growing in great tufts, abun- 
danrly about the Sea-ſhofe, cover the Land wiih them, 
ard to pm. 7 them in, as they may be buried to rot in 
the Earth, and they will be exce}lent Manure, giving mud 
ſtrength and keart to the Ground. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


To order Hemp and. Flax, when Ripe, in many} . | 


reſpetts, to the veff advantage. 


 F.Aving thus treated on Hemp and Flay, as to te 
4. Sownng it to profit and advantage, not to omit My'þ 


former method, I have thought fit ro ſpeak ſomerhing 
briefly as to the ordering ir when ripe, and gathered, as £0 
the manner of rendering icu'eful. 

Flax, when grown up to ripeneſs, is known by the yel- 


lownes and (welling of the Seeds on the top, at which | 


time gather it, and bind ir in liccle bundles, ſeruing..1t in 
the Sun to dry, that the Seeds may fall out into a conve- 
nicnt place to. gather up ;. aud keep them for _ ba 


; 
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Either for Sowing, feeding Birds, making of Medicines, 
Oyl, &c. And 1f they fa!l not out ſpontanioully,, you 
muſt rake them our with an Iron Hatche}, or by beating 
with a Pole, Carding, or the like. 

When you have dcne this, and the bundles are well 
dryed, -lay them in Water, and keep them from floating, 
by prefiing them down with weights, and when you per- 
ceive the wet has made the Rind very loofe , conclude 
them to be ſteeped enough ; then rake chem out, unbind 
the bundles, and dry them in the Sun again, then peel of 
the Rind, and harchel ir on an Iron Hatchel faſtened to a 
Block with many long Iron Teeth, and beat the Stalks till 
they t ecome looſe and piyant, ſo that they may un dreſſing, 
be drawn our into fine ſhorr threads, and drefs them as 
the Rind, though upon fincr Combs, or Hatchels; ha- 
ving for this purpoſe ſeveral degrees of them, as ro fine- 


neſs, anointing the Spikes, or Teerh, with Oyl, that they 


may flip the ghbher ; and ſo-you may bring ir ft for uſe in 
making Linnen-Cloth, gc. 

Of Hemp there are two (ſorts, Male and Female, the firſt 
bears no Flower, buta Seed of divers Colours; che latter 
bears a Flower, the Stalk is full of knors, our. of which, 
proceed many branches, ſharp, yagged, or indented; rhe 
Roots of this deſcends into the Ground a very-confiderable 
depth, and therefore ir requires deeper ploughing than 
the former, it growing very faſt, and a prodigious height, 


| © In ſome Countries twenty or thirty Foor, and by reaſon 
of the drynels of its nature, requires W ater at the Roots, 


or to be Sowed in ſomewhat a moiſt Ground ; proſpering 
the better, the thicker 4t is ſown, and may be ordered 
and drefled, 1n all reſpeRs, like Flax ; being very ler vice» 
able ro the Nation, 


CHAP. 
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G43 AF. ALEX. 

How to plant and order Saffron for the improve- 

ment of Land, SC. 

Afron 15 not the leaſt ro be conſidered for the improve 
o ment of Ground, and is of exccllent uſe 1n Medicing 
for comforting the Heart,and expelling all i!l Vapours that 
have Death for their atrendants, if not timely removed; 
and therefore, 1f for no other reaſon, it ought to be plant: 
«d, cheriſhed and improved : bur there are others, for it 
brings great profit to the 1nduſtrious Husband- man, greats 
ly recompencing his labour, if care be taken-abour it, 
thoſe in Suffolk, Eſſex, ard Cam!tridge-ſhire, where it grow 
in abundance, <xperimenrally find. 

It will grow upon indifferent Ground, with little many- 
ring, if it be net ſtiff Clay, roo cold or wet, bur rather a 
compound, moſtly inclining to red Sand, and ſomewhat 
Stony, though a fine mellow Mould produces it better; 
plough this-wcll, and make the Mould ſmall with the go- 
1ng over of Harrows, and beating the Clumpers ; lay rhe 
Lands high; a+ for Whear, with conycnient ridzcs ; then 
with an Iron Inftrumenr like a Hoe, wich a rwelve or 
fourteen Inch'd broad Bir, draw the Furrows long-ways, 
pretty deep, place your Roots, or Sets in them; (tor, 
from the Seeds no advantage ariſes, unleſs rhey are tran- 
ſplanted) let chem be placed about two Inches one from 
other,and ſer abour three Inches deep ; rhea draw another 
Furrow fo near, that the Mould turned out of it may c0- 
ver the former Roots, and fo one atrcr another, till rhe 

whole be cffetted to your defire, but the laſt, inro which 
you muſt draw what Mould comes next. The proper 
rime of ſetting them, is the latter end of June, or begit» 
ning of Fuly, leaving ranges, or ſpaces berween the Fur- 
rows, that a ſmall Hoe may pals to take away the Weeds. 
All Winter they will appear green, like Sives, but in the 
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Summer, foon after the Flower decays, it appears to dry 


or wither, 

In Sepizmber, rhe Flowers being blew and lovely to be- 
hold, ccme up withour any green leaves, or ſpires, and 
itt the middle of each Flower you vill figd two, three, 
or four blades of Saffron ſtanding upright, and at the 
ſame time the Flower ſpreads 1tlelf; and when you per- 
ceive them thus to put out,draw rhem forth berween your 
Finger and Thumb, ard pur them into a thick, clean Lin- 
nen-bag, the better to preſerve the ſcent; do this every 
morning, or otherways it vill rerurn into the Flower, or 
Earth, and you cannot, with any conveniency, COme at 
ir till thenexr morning ; and tE1s you may dotora Month 
rogether, the Flowers continually increaſing, and there- 
fore the number of your Saffron-pickers muſt be accord- 
ing to the quantity of your Crop, that it be gathered with 
expedition ; no time but the niorning being proper to do 
It is 

Saffron wiil grow to bear two ſucceſhive Crops, but no 
more; for then you muſt tranſplant the younger Roots, 
and lay the elder afide, as uſelets. Theſe Roots are com- 
monly fold by the Buſhel, and two Buſhel of good ones 
will ſufficiently furniſh an Acre of Land fo ordered as di- 
rected. 

The Scaſon for taking it up, is the beginning of Fut!y, 
or you may do it the latrer end of Zane, 1t you ſce occaſi» 
on. To dry Saffron, when gathered, you muſt make a 
Kiln of Clay, not quite half fo large as a Bee-hive, though 
m form like it, with ſmall Sticks laid over ; and it muſt 
be tended with a moderate Charcole-fire, turned, and or- 
dered, ſo that that it may dry well in every part: and to 
know when it 1s ſufficiently dryed, reduce three pound, as 
It grows wet or moiſt, to one when dryed, and it 1s ſuffict- 
ently.ordered; and of a good Acre you may expe fifteen 
pound of well dryed and good conditioned Saffron 3 
though.rwo pound, at the rate 1t goes, will much over- 
ballance your charge and labour. 


CHAP. 
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GH AP. A. 


Claver, or Clover-graſs, how in the befF mann 
ro order the Seed, Sow and Increaſe it, for the 
improvement of Land. 


Here are ſeveral ſorts of Claver, called vulgarly, Clo 
ver-gra(s,” from whence great advantage ſprings in 
the 1improvemen: of barren Land ; 1t being my intent tg 
encourage the induſtruaus Husbapdman 1n every thing 
that is convenient for 4mprovement of this nature. . 
As for the Land proper for the increafe of rhis, I hold 
that beſt, that 1s dry and warm ; for though 1t be coarſe, 
yer with a little Manure, it will produce excellent Grals 
of this kind : Land that has been ſowed ſo often with Corn, 
that it will well bear it no longer without new dreſling, 
will, nevertheleſs, ſerve this turn, eſpecially earthy, well. 


mixed Land, of a middle remper, with a little 1mprove- | 


ment, 1s excellent for it: You, for this, may manure It 


\ 


with Dung, Marl, Lime, or Chalk beaten ſmall ; and } 
lafily, your natural cold Land fo ordered, will turn'to good | 
Improvement, it it be well drained to prevent overflow- | 
ings, or the Water lying long upon it; and indeed, moſt | 


ſors of Land well ordered, produce 1t, though ſome more 
im abundance than others. 

And this I ſhall lay down for a general Rule, Thar the 
Land which 1s not too rank, or far, for any ſort of Corn, 
1s not too good for this ſort of Graſs ; but barren Land, 
withour improvement by manuring, will not produce 1t to 
anſwer expeQation : as for the ploughing, uſe it as dt- 
refted for Fetches and Pulſe, Chap. ... 

As for the great Claver, which 15the beſt, the Secdof 
It is like that of Muſtard-ſecd, but not ſo round, rather 
inclining ſomewhat toan oblong : The choiceſt of this 1s 
of a greeniſh yellow colour, ſome a little reddiſh, but the 


black is not ſo good 3 and therefore in the choice of you 
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Seed have a great care, for that is the main of the buſmeſs 
to anſwer your coſt and induſtry; and ofthis Seed we have 
as good among ourſelves as any is brought from Holland, 
for what by their Kiln'drying of it, and the Sea; in bring- 
ing it over, it many times, taking Sale-warer, deceives the 
expetarion of the Buyer, andianiwers little of the charge, 
and to-gert it our'of the Hutk, which is fomewhar difficulr 
by chraſhing or beating, it may be milled out with Stones, 
nat too ſharp; and hanging ar a proper diſtance, * that they 
may bruiſe the Husks bur nor the Seeds; yer, fince itis to 
be had ready taken our, I ſha!l nor trouble rhe- honeſt 
Country-man about this particular,*for, 1f he has none of 
his own he muft buy it,'and try 2 hitle of ir, whereby 


- you may ſee how ir will fpring up, that you may tlor be 


fruſtrated i your Labour and Expence; a Gallon,or rwelve 
Pound, is ſufficient to Sow an Acre well, if it be lightly 
diſtributed, atid if you Sow ſome of the Chaff of the Husk 
with ir; it will thrive the better ; and; that 1t may fill the 
Hand the better, to ſpread, mix with it ſome fine Earth, 
or fine Aſhes, that the Wind may nor ſcatter away more r9 
oneplace than to another, for-it being-{o very. ſmall,. you 
cannot ſce how it lies on the Land, to know whether it 
Is equally eiſtribured 3 then, again, it wall not, as Corn, be 
dravn even by che*Harrow; when 1t 15'nct lo, it muſt be 
lowed then »in calm Weather, that the Wand 'mway not 
have power fodrive 4t, but that it muy-tall 4nadiately ro 
the Ground : You may ſow Barley, or Oats with it, and 
the tirſl Year jt will not grow up fo far as to hinder them 3 
but rhen-they muſt fot be fowed fo thick 2s In ocher ca- 
(es, and-when they areHharrowed 1n, and rhis Sc ed ſown, 
afrer a'gentle harrowing, or the drawing over of White- 
tiorn Buſhes, will ſufficrently cover-ie, afid it will laſt on 
the Ground many Ycars : The beſt tine 10 fv ir, 1s the 
end of March, or the beginnin# of Aprit;" +: 1've {ikely to 
bea dry Seaſon ; late ſowing may/ doin uct! Seaſon, 
bur early'is molt certain $-and-in this manner, '6n Ground 
where 1t takes, jt will bear three Crops,'two to Mow #nd 
one to Graze}-the firſt by mid- May, rhe ſecond aboyur &&.e 
latter end of 4ugy?, and then by the teginnivg of Ottober 
ſt will be grown up for Grazing, which yuu may continte 
i1 tf YO © 53K: 02H tall 
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till Zannary 5 it is beſt cut moderately green, whenthe 
Sap 15 in the Stalk and Leaf,. and . then, being well dried, 


renders.it the ſweeter and moſt nounſbing, unlef you | 


keep it. for Seed. alone, and then. jt muſt, grow up to iy 
full growth, and bevery dry, . but.thenSralks are good for 
little more than Fuel ; however, the'Sced, if well got out, 
; willrecompence the charge. 5 The 
It45 a: very good feeder of Cattle, increaſing Milk in 
Kine, and fattens Oxen above any other Graſs, as. ,h& 
of a fat, ſweer, and luſcious nouriſhment ; and ſow ag 
Acre the ſceond: Year's growth for Mowing, and Feeding 
will.return you the advantage of twelye Pounds, whichjs 
ſufficiear profir, ſeeing, it will, grow upon. Grounds of rwen- 
'Shullings an Acre,, or under, very well, and laſt good 
forty five Years, with a-little manure ; and one advan- 
tage 1s In it, that when 1t dwindles it prepares the Land 
For Corn, ſo.thatone under another it comes;to. great pro 
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'St. Foin, or French-Graſs ; Dire4ions for Son-. 


ing, Ordering and Improving it on Land. 


Here 1s another kind of this ſort of Graſs that, turis | 

to good advantage, and that -is St. Fon, originally | 

a French Graſs, ſo far as I can gather by the firſt Improves} 
of it, ſowed then upon dry husky Lands, and ſomerims | 


in their Gardens ; it yields to Cattle, that feed on it,abut- 
dance of Milk, and will grow and proſper in any, barre 
hilly Land, though it thrives berter upon Land that-1s mo- 
derately ns ns wich Dung, Marl, or Chalk ; and whet 
it has grown ſeven Years, the Root ſo ſpreads, that b& 
ing ploughed in, ir becomes excellent Manure to prepare 
the Land for Corn. ; | 
The Seed of it is moſily like a Parſaip-ſeed, only a liak 
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krowner, rounder, and fuller ; you muſt, by reaſons 
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bigger, ſow more in quantity than that of Claver, for the 
ſmaller the Sced is the further it ſpreads in the Ground, 
ſo that a Pound and a half of this, or ſomewhat more, will 
zo-no further than a Pound of the other, for the thicker 
and cloſer irgrows, the better it ſtocks che Ground. 

The manner of ſowing it may be with Parley, or Oats, 
and being mowed with them, may be uſcd as good feed, 
bur the tepararing I hold the beſt; ir may, che firſt ſow- 
ing, be mowed the latter end of the Year, and ſo preſer- 
yed for a good Crop five or fix Years after, ;and then the 
Spirit decaying, the common Grafs- will overcare ir, and 
by that time 1t has prepared the Earth fit for Cora,» 
7ain. 

There 1s alio another Graſs, by the French, called the 
La-lucem, which 1s excceding good Fodder, and this will 
weil grow on dry and barren Lands, but this. is not ,very 
common, nor has any conſiderable improvement been 
made of it 12 this Kingdom; :however, 1t may be proper 
for barren Linds of hecle value for any thing elſe, and an 
Experiment would nor be amiſs to improve it; for, by 
Induſtry, through the blefling of-God, all the Improve- 
ments we have, have becn brought co pals to-the enrich- 
ing and p!entifully feeding the Nation, whilſt Sloth would 
have brought Poverty and Wanr. 


— 


CH A ©.ELAL 
Improvement of Land. by S W1719 and Well-order- 
21 4 T urni Ps. 


Urnips are a great improvement of Land; for, be- 

hde the advantage they yield in ſelling, for the 
Kitchen, and the teedin> Cattle and Swine, the Roots and 
L-aves may be brought to rot on the Ground, and become 
good Manure ; beſides, they hinder not the firſt Crop, 
eſpecially of Peaſe, Beans, -or Barley, but being ſown 
when they are taken off, grow and flourjſh jn the Win 
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ter, and are properly drawn defore Barley, cr Oats Seed 
rime, though you may ſow two Crops, the carly and the 
latter. The Seed being ſmal!, may for the better, and 
more even ſpreading of it, be mixed with fine Mould; 
or to prevent the Bugs, or Worms eating it in the Ground 
with Wood-aſhes ; they require, 1f the Ground has beet 
well broke up, but a light plowing, but to be well har 
rowed, that the Birds deſtroy not the Seed, which if you 


place more than another when they .come up, you maj 
Jow that again, 'and there will be little difference in then 
coming to perfettion. They delight in, and proſper tef 
ina mellow Ground, or a mixture of Sand and Clay; 1 


Ground be hard their roots will not ſpread, or come t1 
their full natural perfe&ion. 


one kind, that 1s, rhe round, or bulbous, and the long} 


perceive to have been done, by the barrenneſs of one} 


| 
Of theſe very uſcful Roots there'are two ſorts, both df 


] 


Miack Mould 1s exceeding good to produce them, for if the 


Parſnip Turnip, but the firſt is the moſt numerous and u-} 
ſualeſt fown in Fields. 
When you have ſowed and Farrowed the Seed, laying] 
the Land as even and level as may be,” go over 1t with a] 
Rowler of weighty Wood to preſs it in and break the re- 
maining Clods, that the growing Seed may the eaſier put 
through it, and when they are _ well come up and 
the leaves begin to ſpread, they muſt be diligently hoed 
over, and the underlings culled out, by cutting chem of} 
even with the Ground, or ſomewhat lower, that the prin: 
cipal Plants may receive the Sun and Air, more freer and, 
thrive rhe better; and,when they are gro.yn Jarger,if thej| 
appear too thick, chey muſt have a ſecond hoing, and} 
chen the tops will ſpring up amain, and the roots har} 
more Earth: to ſpread in. If you fund a black fort of! 
Caterpiller ro light on them when they come up firl 
green, or grow a little height, which poyſon and eat up 
their leaves, by that means hindering their growth, 
a canner flow them for a time with Water to drow! 
theſe Inſe&s, go over them with a great hcavy woode 
Rowler, taking care that the Horſe, with his Feet, (polls 
tew as may be, and the weight of this Rowler bearing tic 


0 


© + 


tops hard to the Ground, will cru, the InſeRs to dearhs- 


rye and if this be done 1n a dry time, when they are in this 

atk} anner moſtly infetted, the rops, with the heat of rhe Sun. 

» any nd a little ſprinkling of Rain, will riſe again, and flouriſh- 

one more than ever. 

, To preſerve the beſt Seed for the next Year's ſowing, 
ber take a conſiderable number of the faireft and largeſt Tur- 
es nips, free from Worm-earen, String yneſs, rough-Rinds, 

ya} or Warts, and tranſplant them to a good Soil when they 
>] are growing to Seed, co cring them pretty. high with 


Earth, that 1s, about four Inches above che Root, ſerring 
ther}  thema Footand a half diſtance, and water them a little, 
if the Weath:r be very dry, and fo let them run to Seed z 
J5 1} then cutof the Stalks when che Seeds looſens and begins to« 
WR! ruſe in the Pods, and,having well dryed them in the Sun, 
ne} putthem into a large Hop-ſack, and by beating them with 
| Staves that the Seed will come out, which you may Sift, 
mh off or Winnow from the Husks, and lay itupin a moderate 
long | dry place for your next Year's uſe, ſowing it as before, 
and ordering 1n all particulars, where requiced, as dire-- 


aye} for your Cattle, aud the like. for the Marker, if you live 
| near any good Towns; this being a very wholſom, moiſt, 
cooling, and nouriſhing Root, good againſt Feavers and 
7p} 2'thot Diſeaſes, ailaying the acrimony of che Blood. 
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and {r:provement of Land by Sowing of Carrots, and 
har how to well order them, &Cc. 


rl pes are very wholſom nouriſhing Roots, and by 

them Land may be well improved, bur in every 
Soi] they will not proſper, as moſtly delighting in warm 
dat Sandy-ground, mixed with a moderate fruirful lighr 
Mould, and jf you ſow them in any other it muſt be well 
ſtirred and manured, but where you find a natural light 
F 3 
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Red, and you will have Winrter-ſtores for yourſelf, plenty-- 


-— 
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and warm Ground. if it he hut indiffcrent!y fertil, they 
will, however, thrive therein ; you may ſow them im in- 
tervals between Beans or Peaſe, laid in Furrows, and & 
reap two advantages withalittle more Jabour and coft, the 
one not kindering the other, for as much as the Carroy 
are ready to draw, the others will be raken off the Ground, 
and though in doing it, ſome of the tops may be bruiſed 
m trampling, they willrecover and ſpring up again, 
The Land theſe are ſoiwed 1n ſhould be rather digged 
than ploughed, or if the latter, it muſt be vcry deep, to 
give the Roots leave to-grow to a full length and bigneſs, 
When you have ſowed the Seed al:;our the middle of 
March, or much ſooner, it the Weather be open, you muſt, 
if you Cow them berween any rows of other Seed, rake 
them in with an Iron-rake, - ſo that they may be very well 
eovered, and they muſt lye dry, for roo much wer and 
moiſture periſhes the Seed,or Roots 3 for, though the Seed 
be hot and requires ſome moiſture, yer a great deal te- 
Nroys its natural heat, and kills ic; you may ſow thee 


thin to fave' rhe trouble of hoing, but if they -come up | 


ery thick, contrary to your expeRtation, they muſt be 


—_ 


— 


heed ; they alſo require weeding til}-rhe rops ſurmount 
the Weeds , and then they will of themſelves deſtroy | 
them. | 

The beſt ſort of theſe are the deepeſt yellow, or red, the | 
faint yellow are fie only for the Summer Seaſon, nor ſub- | 
je& to grow ro any bigneſs, as the others ; if the Grou 


be ſterril you muſt manure it ere you ſow the Seed : In | 


Sand you may well keep them all che Winter, for — 
your Table, and to fatten Swine. 


| 
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ind, Improvement of Land by Sowing of Parſnips, and 
ied the well-ordering them. 

ged | Arſnips are a good improvement, where they wil 
Of I kindly grow, and come up to a proportionable big- 


ls | ne; they are 2 Root of a luſcious, oyley taſte, wholſom, 
0 and extraordinary fartening, : 

gry The Seed of this is proper to be ſowr- in the Spring, 
ale | and is much delighted in rich mellow Ground, which 
nel} muſt be digged deep,  thar the Root may the eaſter ſhoor 
" downward and grow thick | to ' full- proportion ; many 
F Fietds, with'a little manoring, will produce of cheſe 2 
: frear encreafe; and rurn F-—="nn 2 wonderful advantage 


* £44 Dr lf © | ———: m4-ahrag;? © 
, waere there 15 good Sale for them, over au. ... ___ .* 


= _ 

\ be Offal that will fatren Swine, and as much as will ſuffice the 
uct | Family ; when they are, grown to any bigneſs you may 
roy | turn Cattle ingo che Field, whoſe brouzing ot; and tread- 
| ing down the tops, will make the Roos profper the bet- 


| 
the | ICH," TOR & \ "gp 
ab- | - This Seed uſebe ſown deep as can be, wall raked inz 
md } they require little, moiſture, and therefoxe may be ſown 
In | npon raiſed Lands, like Beds, and being taken up with a 
e, | large Spade, that 1s, 1n length, they may as ſoon as clean» 


led 'rom the. Earth be fer to Sale, orelle you may keep 
them along tune in good dry Sand, cutting off their tops 
to prevent their growing. ._ _.. -. Us, | 
Another uſeful thing that may make good improve- 
| ment, though ,not in ſuch a general” manaex, .are Pota- 
toes; theſe being once 1n the Ground will ſpread extream- 

P, | 1y, and ifa Root be cut in many pieces it will, every 
of it grow 3, rhey are very nouriſhing and, wholſom to the 
Stomach, and a lirtle piece of any ordinary Ground will 
produce a ſufficiency for the uſe of many Families a whole 
Winterz and many (ucceedip $ Vine, their encreaſe be- 
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104. 
ing very great; but you muſt not ſow them in $ 


Ground, for that will much hinder their growth, and make 
them wrinkled and il|-fayoured. 


— 
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Improvement of Land by Sowing Weld, or Would 


and how-to order it. 


Here are other Improvements, though not ſo com- 

mon, that make good; rewrns of. Land and Labau, 
which: (defizning to Write a perfet Book of chis nature) 
I think nor -eonvement  tg,- omit 5, and -firſt of Weld, o& 
Would, a rich and profitable, Commodity for: Dying ;.it 


beareth .a -long,, narrow, greeniſh, yeilow. Leaf,. and pro | 


gucs ©3222 £ower, runnitig .to 4 ane-Sted, 221 y 
very thick ſer with them, ſnualler than a Muftard'ſeed;. jt 


flouriſhes in Fane ahd July, growing in ſome places of it | 
ſelf, 2nd is produced on very indifferent Lhd, hardly ft | 
ſor any. thing cIfe without mach maruring, fo it be yery | 


dry and warm by nature. ' 


[r coſts but little the managing, as requiring no. Tillape, * 
ir being ro, be ſ9wed When and where y ou fow?your*Bar- | 
ley and Oats, upon that Hutbandry, without any addfrior, | 
unleſs drawitig a few Buſhes with weights over 1t, or pref- | 
fing it into the Earth with a Rovler; ſow it even, forthe | 


Seed bei 


ſmall will require kill in this, therefore mix 


Albes or fine Earth wich it, thac 17 may ſpread rhe vever , 


when well mingled with either of chem. 


A Gallion'6f 'this' Seed is ſufficient to fow an Acre, ad- | 


ding, for the better ſpreading tivo Gallons of Earth, O&' 
Aſhes,ro every Quart ;/ ſtir the Compoſition often, to mix 

it, «ſt the Seed fink to: the” botrom and fo deceive you ; | 
caſt ir our at afm's end 1n aceven a compals 'as poſſible,a..d 
in the Sanimer you will receive a hack Crop; and when f 
jt comes tb ripening, be: cyriousm'obſtrving 41, for if you 


let it growtoo long rhe SEce Wilkfall-ont 35f rior ney 
| Ro noug 
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-nouph, neither char nor the Stalk will be perfeft ; and 
therefore nore, both the ripering of the Seed and the turn- 
ing the Stalks ; and when you perceive it properly ripen- 
ed, pull it up by the roots, bind 1t-in little bundles, placing 
them in little ſhocks, that the Sun and Air may freely pe- 
nerrate to dry them; and in houfing,be careful not rough- 
ly ro uſe it, leſt the Seed fall out'; and by this, well or- 
dered, there is confiderable profir to be gained, as tert 


times the charge and-price of rhe Land, if it comes to a 


good Marker, 

The Sced may be thraſhed out with ſmall Poles, or 
Wands, on a clean boarded- Floar, fo cloſe joynted thar 
they canrot run into the crevices, which may be reſerved 
for ſowing again 3 jt colours a bright yellow and a le- 
mon-Colour excellently well, and with the Stalk -the 
Root muſt go, being of the ſame efficacy 3 and a. great- 
pity is ir, that it ts not more improved, fince it may im- 
ptoy ſtore of Land that hes in a manner altogether uſe- 
leſs. 


| C'H A P.  XLVL. 
Improvement of Land by Sowing of Woad, and how. 
to order it, &C. - | 


WW Oad is another uſeful and very ptofitable Commo» 
dity, laying the foundation and folidiry of very 
many Colours, and a Woad-red Colour 1s free from ſtain- 
Ing, excellent for holding its colour, and almoſt every fad 

holding Colour muſt be Woad, therefore it conſequen:ly 
1s of grear uſe and advantage in Dying. The Stalk 1s 
ſmall and tender, the Leaves of a blue green Colour, the 
Seeds 1s ike to the Aſh-keys, or Seed, but not (© long, 
like lictle blackiſh Topgues, the Root fndple and white, ut 

beare h a yellow Flower. 

This, contrary to the other, requices very rich- Land, 
that is warm and ſound, cither alittle Sandy or Graycliſh 
F 5 will 
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will do, though the purer warmer ſolid Earth is the beſt; 
Land excceding rich, though it ſhould be mixed with x 
little Clay, 1s alſo 97 if warm ; in great deep rich 
Paſtures, many hulls 

when the bortom-ground will not ſerve 1c; but the prin- 
cipal Gaound is the home-Cloſe, or leſſer Ground, lying 
near about, and bordering on Towns. . The beſt natural 
parts of this Kingdom for Woad, are ſome parts of War: 
eefter-ſpire and. Warwick-ſhire, Oxſord-ſhire,, Northampton- 
ſhire, Gloucefter-ſhize, Leicefter-ſhire, and Buckinghamſhire, 
with ſome other places. 


The Ground for this muſt be choicely ploughed, and if 


very. hilly, they muſt be caſt well, that chey may lye & 
ven and. fair on- the ſuperficial part of the Earth, and then 
weil kerrowed 5; about four Buſhels will ſufficiently ſow an 
Acne, winch done, you muſt cover it with a Harrow very 


ffae;, aad; break a} the Clors, picking the 'Stones and Rubs | 


bilkoffihc Ground, that it may come eaſily up;. the pro- 
g<7 ame of ſowing is in the middle, op rowards the endof 


After the Land is ſowed and it begins to ſpring up, as 
Hom as any. Weeds appear they muſt be raken out, and be 
Hanx ime ro time kept as free from them as may be, and 


= wicnthe Leaf is come to full grow th,which will be ſome 


umes. pancr, and at others later, as the ſcaſonableneſs of 
we Fear produces, dryer or moiſter, you muſt cur itup 
and carry, it to. the Mills to be ground, and when it 1s lo, 
make it up-1n lictle Balls and dry them well for uſe : And 
| Woad; in a ſeaſonable Year, may very probably yield 
or f1x Crops, and ordinarily four and three,. and the 
Winter: Crap 15 excellent for. Sheep, keeping them from: 
tie Rov and. many other Diſcaſcs; it hkewiſfe, contrary to 
tie Opinion of ſame, prepares the Ground very well for” 
Zorn, and/good Eſtates have been gorten by it :. The beſt 
Waid: has been iald from. rwenty to thirty Pound a Tuns 


CHAP. 


and hill-fides are good Woad-land, 


; 
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| CH AP. XLVIL 
Improvement of . Land by fowing Madder, | and how: 
' #0 order wt! 27 | 11,5 


Adder is a. very good improver, of Land, and is 
much uſed in Dying, there is but one, kind of ir 
which is manured and fer for.,uſe, but there are many 
things like it, as Gooſe«graſs, fofc Cliver, Crofswort,, La- 
dies, Bedſtraw, (yc, which have all Leaves like Madder, 
and are ſuppoſed to be a wild kind of it; .it has long Stalks. 
and trailing Branches on the Ground, rough and full of 
joints, and every joynt ſer with grein rough Leaves, in 
the manner of a Srar; the Flowers grow on the top of the 
Branch, of a- faint, yel'ow/Colour, after which, comes the 
Sced roynd and green ; the. Root creeps far in the upper 
Cruſt of the Earth, ohe Root entangling' into' another, ant 
when it 1s zreen and freſh the Root is of z reddiſh Colour, 
ſma'l and render ; and although ir bears a Seed, yer in 
this Country 1c:comes not ro perfection, and therefore it; 
nuſt-be planted-from the Sets that are-.co be gotren from: 
the Madder ; and the Seaſon of getting, or drawing them: 
is Marchand April, as ſoon as qhey; are. fprung out of the 
Ground about three:-Inches, every Sucker having ſome 
(pines-of Rags growing from it, being flipt from the main 
Roor 3 as @on 29 you have, drawn them, put them inro a 
convenient-Baſket wich ſome fine Mold; and haſten them 
to.the Ground: where. they are to be ſer, for the ſooner 
they are ſer the betrer they proſper. 

The Ground they beſt chrive in, muſt be. very rich, 
warm and a deep Soil, digged rwo Spades grafts and rwo 
wovelings-alſo z- and when ut is raked and Jajed, very eyen, 
then draw very ſtrcight Lines, or Furrows,. trod our 1n- 
long Beds about tour Foot broad, from one end of your 
Work unto the other, fet them about one Foot aſunder 
every way, and if it be a dry Sprivg they mult be kept 
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watcrirg till they recover their fading wan Complexi- 
ON- * . 
You may begin to dig your Ground in the beginning of 
Winter, and ſo allalong, to the time of ſerting, weed it 
and hoe it till it have gor' themaſtery of rhe Weeds, and 
then it will deftroy:them : /Sert-them by a Line for a good 
evenneſs with a Setring-ſtick; crumbling in 44;ghe Mold to 
fill up the vacancy, and if any die you muſt fl up the va- 
cancy, for they come not to. their natural perfetiion un- 
der three Years, and the firſt and ſecond Year-keep them 
hoing,” and you may gather Sers from them almoſt as ma- 
ny as you have ſet, for the Root will bear ir, by raking firm- 
neſs in the Ground, and well ſpreading ; fo that thee Sers 
will in the'mean time ſupply other Grounds. * 


—— _ —_— — 


CH A P. XLVIL: 
Wood-land' and Incloſures Improved, and the greas 
Advantage, mage. thereby. | 


Ncloſures and Wood-land are of great advantage to the 
Huſbandman, not only 1n ſupplying him with Timber 
jor his own uſe in Building and Sale, but with Under- 
wood for Hedging, Fuel and the hke, for himſelf and 
Neighbours, to encreaſe Encloſares and paſs : away the 
bitrer cold of the Winter with' keeping gedd Fires; dei 
fides Trees may be planted,- and will © Bourith +in -plages 
where Corn, or Graſs, or any other profitable erhing will 
not kindly grow 3 beſides when the Lands are” cleared of 
Woods they prove much better, and Yield greatey plenty 
of Corn, with a-little Manure, than many thar have beea 
long tilled lying round about them 3i they alſo yield plea- 
fant and dehphrful proſpetts to (thei Lye, ferve as cool 
fhades to retrear in' in the Simmer, and in the Winter 
prove ſhelters to the Houſes, Barns and- Lands lying near 
them, from the cold nipping Winds ; ard in Woods, by 
their warmneſs,- Grafs in the vacant places ſprings -- the 
cars 
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Year, on which Sheep wi'l feed well and grow fat, being 
by that means preſerved from the cold and rot; likewiſe 
well : rown Woods, 1n moſt places, produce Maſt; Holm, 
Acrons,Hazle-nurs, Services, Medlers and the like ; which, 
eicher falling of chemſfelves, ,or-,being diligently beaten 
down, fecd a great number of Swine ro a conſiderable far- 
nels; Ko (\ 
Lands of ſmall_ value may be, by planting of Trees, 
brought to grow up to confiderable Eftares; I fird jt con- 
firmed by ſeveral, that Land not computed ro be worth 
ten Shillinzs' an Acre per Annym, has by - this, manner of 
improvement produced, ac eleven or ewelve Years growth, 
as much Wood as was fel!l'd from one Acre 60/. And in- 
deed, Moriſh | Boggy-lands, that cannot be drained, op 
o&herways improved to: any - profit or advantage, being 
p'anted with Ofters, Willows, Alder, Poplar, or the like 
Trees, that affett and cover moiſt Grcund, return in a 
little rime to a great adyantage for many uſcs, growing ve- 
ry faſt, fo that they turn to great advantage. It has been 
known that a hundred ;Afſhes, at the growth of fifry, Years, 
have 'betn ſold for 500 4. and cheſe growing too on a ve+ 
ry {mall compaſs of Landy which-chey bug;htrle iIncumbred 3 
and I-find -1t ſer, down, chat a perſon,planzed fo much 
Wood that, in bis own life time, was valued at 50000 /. 
Theſe great incomes and encreafes, niethinks, ſhould. + 
give many incouragement to-1mirate our Predeccflors, that, 
as we find the advantage of their labours and induſiry, fo 
Ourſelves and our Poſteriy-way find the, like of our, own 3 
and forthe bereer, quicker, and leaſt chargeable 1mprove» 
ment of taeſe rhings, I ſball lay down plaig andeaſic-Ryles. | 
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Of Oak, Elm , and Beech, how to Order aud. 


Improve them for the beft advantage. 


A*® for the Engliſh Oak, among others, for firmneſs 
and durableneſs, ir is counted rhe beſt Timber in 
the World for building Houfes, Shipping; and ocher-ne- 
ceffary uſes, and yet it will grow-in arty 1ndifferent Land, 
good or bad, as Clay, Gravel, Sand, nyxed,” or unmixed 
Soils, dry, co'd, warm or moiſt, but they moſt affed, 
and beſt profper in the ſound, black, deep Mold, a lit- 
tle riſing, rather warm than over mon and cod, for this 
produces the firmeſt and beſt Timber, 'though chey will 
thrive very well-in co'd, moſt Chay-grounds ;-rhey wall 
d!ſo grow, though but ſlowly, on hh, ſtony,” anctdaacren! 
Hills, forme ſow AGrons iff their Navſezies,, when they are 
ripe, bu: nor dried, and theſe pfoduce ſtore of young 
Plan:s1n che Spring, if ſowed in Autumn, which may be 
removed the next Year, and planted'in forms for Groves, 
Woods, or Lawns ;-but 1-hold-rhe Slips and +Pianrs got 


from the roots of Oaks thriving, and of a moderate age, | 


are berter, and will much ſooner come” ro perfettion, if 
planted and fenced from the brovting/'of Cmele, rhe nip- 
ping northern Wind, . whoſe unreaſonable cold in Winter 
docs much hurt to young Plants; and if any of your Plants 
be crooked, or ill-ſhapen, cut thoſe near ro che Ground, 
when you ſet them, and other Shoots will ſpring up trom 
them, that will grow ſtraight, and become very aſpiringin 
time : Oaks likewiſe proſper very well in Copices, eſpect> 
ally to be felled as Under-wood ; beſide the Wood of 
theſe Trees for various uſes, the Bark is of good value, 
and for Tanners and Dyers uſe, not to be omitted ; nay, 
the Saw-duſt and Aſhes are of value ; fo that there 15 no 
loſs in any parc of it, that. is nor proper for ſome: - of 
OUncT 3 
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other ; in Charcoal jt is the beſt of all Wood, and en- 
dures wet and dry to a long continuance. 

The next of uſe to this in Exgland is the Elm, chiefly 
planted in Hedge-rows, caſting a gocd ſhade againſt the 
ſcorching of the Sun, and provinga norable ſhelrer againft 
cold Winds, growing much faſter thanthe Oak; it grows 
well in moſt Grounds that are not hot, dry, and parching, 
Chalk, Gravel, and ſhallow Lands, for in them its large 
ſpreading Roots cannot well enter, and it requiring _— 
Sap will not otherwiſe thrive, or come to any flatelineſs 
of perteion : It delights moſtly in light, level, and looſe 
Land that is moiſt, and on the Banks of ſuch levels as are 
ferti] Ground, The Seeds of the Elm, as they are rermed, 
which pur out before the Leaves, in opett weather, fall 
abour the beginning of March, Which, ſome hold, b. ing 
fown in a Nurſery, will yield ſtore of young Plants 3 tar I 
Ike thoſe berter that ſpring out of the Ground from the 
ſpreading Roots, chat lye ſhallow ſome difiance from the 
Tree, a great many of which may be eaſily taken up with 
Spurns, and ſome part of the main Root upon them, and, 
theſe are called Suckers, being, at the proper ſeaſons,-to 
be had in abundance, and theſe you may cranſplant mo: 
any place where 1t is proper for Elms to grow. 

Take not thoſe Suckers that have been bitten, or bruiſed 
by Cattle, for they will not grow kindly, and theſe are 
eaſily tranſplanted with ſucceſs, ſeldom failing ; If chey 
be young, you need not cur off the tops,, becauſe, being 
very ſappy, the wet will enter and decay the Plant ; bur, 
if of conſiderable growth, you may cut them as you pleaſe, 
making a ſtiff mixrure of Clay and Horſe-dunz to lay firm 
on the cut places to defend them from the decending Rain, 
which would otherwiſe ſoak into the Wood and injure 
the Plant. Some have a way, and with good ſucceſs, ro 
remove large Elmes. the quicklier, ro make a ſhade abour 
their Houſes, or ſhelter rheir Grounds, by apemng the 
Earth about the Root of one of fftcen, fixteen, or twenty 
Years growth, curring off the ſpreading roots abour a Foot 
and a half, and leaving only the ſtump-root ro draw Sap 
up,. then cover it again, and if ir appear wich no viſible de- 
cay, the next Year they remove it, when the Sap 1s well 
[1- 
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riſing, ard clap it into a Ground made better and more apt 
to rece1ve 1c than where 1t firſt grew, ſetting th* Root 
deep, and covering it with good Earth ; ſo that pleaſant 
C roves of this have ſuddenly been erected where Trees 
have been ſcanty, to rhe great admiration of choſe that 
have known the places bare a little before, and ſeen Trees 
of a ftarcly grov th flouriiting, © thar at firſt they could 
ſcarcely bcheve their Eycs and Senſes, 1t was the ſame 
place. This way 15 likewile cafie to be raken by Wills«s 
and other light Wood, which will grow from grear Poles 
without Coots, if ſer 1n agrecable moiſt places. 

Tt.c Elm is a Wood much 'aſti:g, wet or dry,and ſc rves 
for a grear many uſes, growing to a predigiqus heighth, 
affording great ſtor© of Fuel and Timber, aud is beſt fel- 
led between November and Februarr, as being then all 
ſpine and heart, the Sap being gone doivn to rhe Roar, 
and being very tough and 7aſting, it ſerves for the uſe of 
Wheel-wrights, Plough-wrights, making of Carts, Build- 
ing, Planks, Coffims, and many other uſes ; the young 
Sprays are good for Cattle, Cones, or Deer to brouze on, 
and the bigger Bou2:hs make good Charcoal, and as ic is 
common, {9 1t 15 of very great uſe. 

The next co this is Beech, formerly preat!y in uſe for 
Building, delightiong in warm Land, and growing to great 
ſtature, caſting a lovely ſhade, ſo that in former days 'ir 
was uſually planted about Princes Palaces, though it de- 
lights moſt in the ſides and tops of hizh Hills, 2c, and 
the roots will wonderfully penetrate ſtony places, 

Where large Oak-Woods have been'felted, Ecech-Trees 
have been known to fpring up 1n abundance, none grow- 
ing there before. This 1s raifed from the Maſt, as the 
Oak, and from young Planrs, planted as the Oak; when 
young it grows but flow, but when it has got ahead it 
mounts and ſpreads apace , none ſooner attaining to 4 
large bulk than this Tree 3 and, though whilſt young, 1t 
may happen to be crooked, knotry, and ill-ſhapen, yet 
growing to a good body it will overcome gheſe detetts, and 
be ſtraightand a very compleat Tree, 


This 
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This Wood is of great uſe OD Turners, Up- 
holſterers, and firmerly much uſed in building and floor- 
ing, being clean, white, not apt torrend, .or fplit ; It 15 
good Fuel, burning clear andight, making excellent good 
Charcoal, though not laſting ; the'Maſt of ir feeds Deer, 
Swine, and many ſorts of Fowl, Pheaſants part: ularly de- 
light in it and grow fat upon 1t; the Wood, with fine Saws, 
be1ag cur 1nto Scabboard, or Scale-boards, very thn, ſerve 
for many uſes. Ir makes good Blocks for rigging of Ships, 

and many other Marerials belonging to Navrgaribn. 

This Tree planted i Walks and Avenurs, caſts a very 
pledſanr and deli>htful ſhade all Summer, few or none <x- 
ceeding it for colour or coolne(s, 

* The leaves of this Tree gathered 1n Autumn, before the 
froſt has nipped-rhem, are excellent to lay under Beds, as 
Matrcfles, keeping them eool,; and-free from Inſefs; they 
caſt a pleaſant ſmell, and will keep ſo ſeven Years.” - © » 
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Of Afb, Walnut and Chefaut-treee, &&., Their 
- {mprovenent ang well-ordexzng. 
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ol. He Aſh is another very profitable Tree for” Timber - 
| and Fuel; 'being of a quick and thriving'growrh ;, 
Ir delights in good Land, though almoſt many other 1t* 
will thrive, as barrett Mountains, Land hardly fit for any 

other uſe, but the much ſpreadivg'of the roors where 

they ſtand, near Arable 'Landy hinders tte Plough, and 

the Water dropping from thenmmuch injures the Corn 3 

but! Woods, Coppices, Waſtes, fc. mdy be repleniſhed 
vich them; they uſually growing betrer-wHefe other Tim- 
ber has been felPd, or decay'd by along growth. 

In Whit: and Chalky Land tney projper very wel, as 
it appears by thoſ: of a very large ſtarurc growing on ſuch 
Lands in Wirfkire, Hampſhrre, and other Counties 19 Eng- 


land; 'the Lops'and Timber turning to a very great advan- 
[ages Theſe + 
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Theſe Trees may be propagated of the;Keys ſvn, pa- 
thered in OFaber, or after, when. they arc about falling «ef 
from the moſt chriving Trees: Theſe may be. lowed ina 
Nurſery, and the Spring come twelve-month rhey will be 
fit to tranſplant to ſuch places as:you dcfign for a, conti 
nued growth; but this, as of all other Trecs, 1s a (15 way, 
and therefore I adviſe rather to get young Sets of a mode- 
rate ſize, and cut nor off the young tops. becauſe they gre 
very lappy, if it be of the Seed, but if of the young Plant, 
you may cut, them near tlic, Ground, ap.vatihey take, good 
root, asthey willloondo, you nced not fear bur they will 
{end up young Shoots and grow apace 3 and 1t any of chem 
be grown up, and decay, if you cut thein near, the Grouud 
they will revive and ſprout up with more ipced, and flou- 
riſh exceedingly. 13-654 
If you.tntend to have a Grove of Aſh on a Hill, or 1n 0+ 
pen Ground, ſet the Seeds in rows with a Sewuing-ſtick,at- 
rer the Ground has been lizhtly broke up, let them be at 
ſome diſtance, and many Seeds 1n a hole, that ſome fy 
infallibly hit ; abd without Fahipiancing, they will in a 
few Years fpring toa good heighth; but if many Plants 
come up 1 one place, remove the underlings, that the 
main Plant m#y grovw the freer, by being diſencumbred 
bur beware that Gattle deſtroy them not when youhg. You 
may plant them among other Trees that are grown pretty 
well, to defend them from their brouzings, and from rhe 
biting cold. 1144 "Y 
The,uſe- of this Wood is almoſt genera], is proper 4n 
Building, wheze ſeaſoned, or well dried ;- it ſtands the 
Plow-wright and Wheel-wrighr in great ſtead ; Coopers 
and Turners arc much proficed by them for Poles ; it is ex- 
cellent either for the ſupporting Hops, or any. aſpiring 
things that cannot, withour help, ſupport themſelves, and 
ſerves the Huſbandman and Gardiner for many Tools and 
and Utenſils; iris uſed in many things abour Shipping,and 
in Maritime Ucen('ls 3 as for Fuel, ic burns ſweet, wer, or 
dry, leaving curious white Aſhes behind them, and lirtle 
earchy parts: The Leaves ſtamped, and Jaid ro the bite 
of any venomous Beaſt, draws out the Poyſon; and with 
ſucceſs the Juice of the Leayes are drank again{t any Poy- 
fon inwardly received, The 
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The Seaſon for ſetting the Aſh, for the beſt growth, is 
from rhe end of Ofober, or beginning of November, ll 
Fanuary; for 1f the Sap at ſetting be bur a little in the 
Tree, the Worm takes ut ard hinders the growth very 
much, ſpoiling in the end the Timber. TI have been cre- 
dibly intormed, that an Aſh ar forty Years growth from 
the Key, or Seed, has been fold ſtanding, for thirry Pcunds, 
and the Perſon who bought 1t got ten Pounds by it, when 
cut our into Timber and Fucl. 

As for the Walnut, Cheſnut, and Service-Trees, they 
are proper to the Woods, yet bear Fruit very advantagt- 
cus to the owner. 

As for the Walnut, it ;rows beſt on Hills, where the 
Ground 1s tollerably good, jn a curious Sandy, or Gravel- 
ly Soil 3 and, befide the Fruit that is delicious and nouriſh- 
ing, making good Oyl for ſundry uſes, the Wood 1s of 
great eſteem for Gun-ſtocks, Cabinets, In-laying, and ma-» 
ny other things. This Tree grows of Sets, or Nuts, to & 
prodigious bigneſs, though it riſes not ſo faſt as the Aſh 
and jf you defign thcir propogation by Nute, after, you 
have laid them to ſweat, enter rhen 1n Sand, and at 2. 
Month's end put them into Water, and thoſe that ſwim 
lay aſide as uſeleſs, but ſuch as fink, dry them and lay them 
10 Sand. a; Month more, and then, in the beginning of the 
Spring, ſetthem, and they thrive beſt unmoved, therefore 
ket them-ar a diſtance ore from another, and when they 
grow up fit for tranſplanting, if occaſion require it,, mark 
the quarters of the Winds, as they ſtand, on the 'Baek; 
and place them, when removed, dire&ly the ſame way; 
flips may be taken from the Roots of the growing Walnut- 
Trees as they are well-ſpringing up, with ſome little of 
the Root and Bark with them, and ſet 1n Sandy, or a mix- 
ed Soil, &c. 

The Che ſnut-Tree was: formerly very flouriſhing in En- 
gland, as appears by many eminent ancient Buildings, 
whoſe Timber moſtly conf:ſts of that Wood, being very 
firm and durable. Theſe may beraifed from Nuts as,the” 
former, viz. ſpread them when they are (o ripe that they 


.drop from the Tree, and let them ſwea a while, then uſe 


them, in all reſpeRs, as the Walnar, ſer themaar a diftance 
in 
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in a mixed Soil, for they thrive beſt unmoved. You maj 
ſer them in Winter or Autumn, in or without their huſks, 
or you may ſow them with other Maſt for rhe raiſing of 
Copices, 

It15 a very thriving Tree, producing ex: raordinary good 
Poles for divers neceſſary uſes, and in ten or twelve Years 
time grow toa kind of Timber, and bear plenty of Nurs, 
This Tunber, for durance and ſervice, is next to Oak; be- 
1n3 planted in Hedge-rows, or Avenues, it yields a piex- 
fant ſh:de and ornament. 

The Service-Trees are raiſe from the Berries, as other 
Maſt may be, which, being ripe, may be' ſown as other 
Maſt, and they wi!l grow apace ; or you may draw young 
Plants in Woods where they are overſhaded by orher, 
more ſpreading Trees, and cannot well come to their 
growth; they cauſe a beautiful ſhade, and the Berries cauſe 
good digeſtion ; the Woed is uſeful for Joyners, as being 
of a very delicate Grain, fit for many uſes ; it alſo yields 
Beams of a conſiderable bleneſs. 

The Birch js another Tree very uſeful and profitable, 
and wilt grow al-noſt on any Land, fo that barren Land 
may be much improved by it': It will thrive on hot burn- 
ng Sand, in coid moiſt Clay, and- in- marſhy Ground, 
Boggy, or Stony places this is properly produced by 
Suckers, which may be planted at five or 11x Foot diſtance, 
and they will grow a great pace, riſmg, as it were, fud- 

dainly co Trees ; afrer che firſt Year they may be cur with- 
12 an Inch of the Ground, and they witl ſhoot our very 
ſtrongly. This Tree yields excellent Sap in great quat- 
tity, and being prepared with Honey, or Sugar, into a 
Wine, 1s very medicable, as well as a pleaſant innocent 
Liquor, called Birch-wine. 

It may be extracted by cutting ſome ſmall Branches when 
the-Sap riſes, in the end of February and beginning of 
March, the Weather being open, and eſpecially when the 
Wind is 'at South, or Weſt, hanging Botcles at the cut 
Branches to receive the criſtaline Liquor 3 or you. may 
bore the Tree and tap it; and by this means you may get 
grear quantities, it flowing forth very freely. The (mall 


Branches of this Tree turn to great advantage in making 
; Brooms, 
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Brooms, Whiſks, Wickers, and many other uſes they are 
put to; the Timt er is likewile very good, and the great- 
er Brarces make 400d Poles. 


GHHAT.M6 
Of the Maple, Horn-beam, Quick-beam, Hazle, 
Box, Juniper, Holly, and Fir-Trees, how to 
Oratr aad* Improve them. 


Here are yet other Trees uſefpl, either for Fuel or 
ſhade, that turn to the advantage of the induſtri- 
ous Huſfband-man. 

The Maple. This requires a dry and ſound Mold, 
frowing 1n Hedpe-rows very well, as alfo in Woods and 
Groves ; it may be propagated by Sets, or the Keys of the 
Aſh. The Timber 15s much eſteemed for its whiteneſs, 
and the D1aper-knots found in it ſerving for Trenchers, 
Bowls, and many other Utenſils, and much efteenied 1n 
Toyner's Work. 

Horn-beam much affe&s the open parts of Woods, and 
ſet in Walks or Avenues, produces a pleaſant thade. Tc 
will grow indifferently on avy Soil, it muſt be fer deep, 
and the Sets may be about evo Inches in compaſs in the 
middle; it may likewiſe be raiſed of thoſe Sceds that are 
ripe in AvguZ, ifſownin Ofeber : But fince moſt Woods 
yield ſufficient Plants, I like the ſetring them beſt, for the 
— nonpar expedition. The Timber is very hard, and there- 

ms uſeful for Wheel-wrights, or making Tools for Rural 
uſes, 

| Quick-beam proſpers beſt in good light Ground, though 
It delights in Mountains and Woods ; Plant the young 
Sers as the former, or it will grow from the Berries that 
are found ripe about the middle of 0eber 3 1t grows apace 
in Woods and Coppices, yiclding excellent Fuel, and 15 
good for divers other ulcs, = 
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The Hazle, though of great value for the Nuts, yet is 1 
Wood-tree, affecting, above others, dry, barren, and'cold 
ſandy Ground; likewiſe Rocky and Mountainous Soils 
produce them, though they thrive much better in Hedge. 
rows, wherethe Sun has power to invigorate them. 

This Tree 15 properly raiſed from the Nut, preſerved 
moiſt, buz not moldy; and to do ir, you may lay them 
in their own dry Leaves, or in Sand : Theſe ought to be 
ſer about the latter end of February ; bur, as in thecaſe of 
all other Trees, young Sets, or Suckers, will ſooneſt grow; 
but cut not theſe rhe firſt Year, but the Spring following, 
within three or four Inches of the Ground, that is, if 
your Sers be ſmall ; bur greater Sets may, the firſt Year, 
be cut within fix Inches cf the Ground. 

The Hazle, thoughir ſeldom grows to ſubſtantial Tim- 
ber, is yer very profitable for the bearing of Nuts, for the 
feeding of Swine, and pleaſanc for the Food of Man, out 
of which, is likewiſe ex trated a curious Oyl. They pro- 
duce curious Poles and Rod*, make Fiſhing-rackle, and di- 
vers other Inſtruments; alſo the Under-ftems,and Sprayt, 
good Charcoal, and Fuel, 2nd is a good ſhade and orna- 
ment to Walks. When the Nur-trecs flower much, it 6 
a gn of a plentiful Corn-harveſt, 

The Box-tree is of a great uſe, though of flow growth; 
it will grow on any indifferent Land, and is encreafed by 
ſlips ; 1t keeps green all the Year,and gives a very pleaſant 
proſpet ; the Wood is of fingular uſe, and bears a great 
price, being ufually fold by weight : So that a Grove of 
well-grown Box of fix Acres has been fold for 3200 |, 
the leaſt part of this fort of Timber being fit for one 
uſe or other, and roo precious to be committed to the 

Flames, 

The Juniper-tree covers to grow on hilly and gravelly 
Ground, the Wood, Leaf, and Berries, are medicina- 
ble ; it may be ſowed of the Berry, or ſer of ſmall Clips; 
it laſts green all the Winter, and in burning caſts a curi- 
ous ſcent : It is proper to make fine Boxes, Cabinets, and 
other curious Works ; the Scent of it keeps away Worms 
and Moths 3 its Gums, or the ſweating of it, "is good 4 
gainſt pains in the Stomach, or Heart, and preveurs infe&ti- 
ous AIlr. Holly 
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Holly 1s a tough Wood, keeps green all the Year, and 
carrie: on 1t in Winter, a curious red Berry, irthrivesm 
any ind:ft: rent Ground, and may be {et by Slips, or Ber- 
ries 3 the Wood, if large, yieldsa good price. 

Thc L1me-tree muſt be planted in an indifferent rich 
$21. for it will not thrive in hungry, cold, dry Land ; it 
1s raiſed as Suckers from the Elm, or from Seeds, or 
Berries that drop in Autumn from the Trees, and theſe 
are moſtly uſed tor ornament in Walks, caſting a lovely 
ſhade, though in Woods they grow a good pace, and yicld 
Timber, Pole:, and ſtore of zood Fuel. 

The Yew-tree may be propagated in any barren Ground, 
even on the blackeft Hills or Mountains, it being hot by 
nature, producing a curious red Berry, luſhious, and 


ſweet as Honey, though the Stone, or Seed, of it be ve- 


ry bitter; and theſe Berries put into the Ground, will 
grow, nrd being fet regular, about cight or ten Foot di- 
ſtance, produce, in a live time, a very curious Grove, 
green all the Year; the Wood of it 15 very ſappy and 
rou2h, bearing a good price, for of it are made our beſt 
Engliſh Bows, exceeding thoſe of all other Nations ; theſe 
Trees, as other-, may be planted of Suckers. 

The Fir and Pine, being naturally hot, delight 1n cold 
Grounds, high and rocky Hills and Mountains 3 they will 
be raiſed by the Kernel t:ken out of the Clogs, or Pine- 
apples, ſoaked in Water, and then expoſed to 2 gentle 
warmth ; theſe you may ſow in a Nurſery, or where you 
intend chey ſhall grow up to a Grove, or Wood, eſpeci- 
ally the Pine, which will hardly bear a remove, unleſs ve- 
ry young, though the Fir may be very eaſily removed, and 
propagated on Slips, and will grow ſmall and ftreighr, ro 
a prodigious heighth, if it rake good roor, even to ſixty 
Foor high in rwwenty Years growth, thoughin the fix 
Years they ſeem nor to grow very faſt, but afterward 
ſhoot up excecdingly. 
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Of Trees acliohting 197 wet: G round. | as the Poplar, 
Aſpen-tree, Alder, Willow, &c. their Order- 


ing, and the bet way to Improve them, 


f Nr Reader, having declared what is neceſſary for 
the.1mprovement of dry barren Lands, by planting 
the moſt uſeiul Trees for Timber. and other. ſervices, | 
think 1r fir, in the ſame. manner, to inſtru& you to im- 
prove wet, boggy, and otherways uſeleſs Lands, by plant- 
ing of Trees to yield great ſtote of advantage by Fu- 
cl, Tc. 

The Poplar, a Tree well known, grows excecding. well 
in moiſt Grounds, near the brinks, of. Rivers, but not in 
the Water, as the Willow ; this Tree 1s prr-pagsted by 
ſireighr Branches, or Pirckers, ſer 1n the Ground ; bur 
beware you cut not off the tops till they are of two or 
three Years growth,.and head rhem at eight or ren Foct 
high, and in a few Years their Branches will ſpread ex- 
ceedingly. The Timber 1s white, and of ſingular uſe for 
Turncrs work, and ro make Tools for the Huſband-man; 
and beſides. irs plea'ant ſhade it yieids abundance of 
Fuel. 

The Aſpen-tree delights in moiſt, wet Greund, though 
ir willg-zow 1n Woods and Copices ; it differs not much 
from the Poplar, ard 1s propagated by young Suckers, 
whoſe tops you muſt not cut off the firſt Year. 

The Alder way, with ſuccef, , be ſer in wet Lands, and 
much improves itz of theſe you may. ſet Trunchions, ,and 
they will grow very faſt, they will alſo grow of Seeds, but 
the beſt are young Sers with roots, being ſer as big as the 
ſmall of a Man's Leg, and in length about rwo Foot ; cut 
not the ſmaller Sets till they have ſtood three Years, and 
/ſo they will produce great ſtore of Wood for Poles ard 0- 
ther ulcs. 
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The Withe 1s a good 1mprover of bogey Land, as alfs 
the Olter, -w hich turns to a very preat advantage, hetns 
worth 9 or 10 1. an Acre, where the Land before: wis of 
li:tle or no value if they can be carried cafily by Land 
or Water, to the places where they make Baſkets, Chairs, 
Scutrles, and the likeWare; th ey may he cut every rwo or; 
three Years, 

The common Willow affords much Fuel, Poles, md 
Bmding-rods ; this will grow either by Roots, $] hs, © 
<p rp ions, or the like; plant rhem in February, if the © 

Wearher be open, ar dfo till th ey Bud. 

Theſe watry Trees are of a ci-an white Wood, and ve-' 
ry great improvers, increaſing exceeding faſt, and the 
betrer, when they are once grown up, for being lopped, 
and are a good ſhade for Cattle in Summer, and afford 
them good brouzins. 


G H AP. -. LA 
Farther Improvements for Oraerins ſundry + ”, 
0! ; I; CES tor th: C val, able Tr pt Dem ae” 


Land, XC, | «tina 


I Here remain yet other things not treated of Whore-" 
Jarion ro the improvement of Land by Trets, *Wir..! 
As for ſuch Trees as caſt their Leaves /in the Fall; the 
beſt time t-5-rranſplant them, to other eonvenient #lhac-$ 
for Timber, Under-wood, Shade, of Ornament. yolniay”* 
do 1, the Wearher heing open, it! 0Fober, Novembtr, 3d" 
upon neceffiry, till rhey begin to bud; 1nrkte Spring 5 amt 
thoſe Trees that do not ſhed their Leaves, bur arc pre #h 
throughour the Year, are beſt removed in the Spring. 
when the cold is abated and the Sun” opens rhe pores af”? 
the' Earth, that the Roors may ſpread, and the 'Szp he 
continued by freſh moſſture ; and 1t may he wel done in 
Ach. 
G The 
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The pithy Trees, as the Aſh, Lime-trees, Sycamore, 
Aſpen, 5c. riced no cutring, upon tranſplanting, till they 
Have well raken root one Year; and then, ro haſten their 
rowth 1n bigneſs, you may cur the rops of the u>permoſt * 
ches that roo luxurioufly expend the moiſture that 
Whould feed the bole and under-branches. As for F.r, or 
-any Rofiny-tree, cut not the.roors, nor the branches, but 
a very little, becauſe they will be apr to ſpread their Roſin, 
or Turpeniine, too much, to the decay of the Plant, for 
. that is it which keeps ut alive and and niakes ir pro- 
.'per. 

"This method may be uſed to tranſplant Suckers, Scions, 
Slips, or Layers, of Birch, Elm, Chefnur, Oak, Beech, 
Cc. 'But where they have nor good root, it muſt be done 
in the Spring, when the Sap 15 riſen, and they begin to 
Put out their buds. All Trees deJighting in wer, or wa- 
try Ground, may well be tranſplanted in February, ar 
March, before they are too forward, if the Froſt be well 
. out of the Ground. 

Remove Trees rather znto a better than a worſer Ground 
wherein they naturally grew, or, at leaft, ſo much good 
Earth in the holes you make to-ſert them in, as may firſt 
give them a fixed rooting, and fo they may get a head, 
and when they are once acquainted with the nature of the 
Land they will thrive amain ; let as much of the Earth in 
Ahich they firſt grew, as may be, adhere to the roor wken 
-You remove them, that ſo they may be the berter nouriſh- 
cd, and grow more kindly, and ler the {purns of the roots 
be, as many as may be, pretty long and large, except the 
:top and downright roots, thar ſo they may ſpread every 
way; and, that they may the better do it, make the hoſes 
__ ſee them in large, and fill in the Mold looſe upon 
(UNEM» 

If you . would have your Trees proſper well, remove 
hem not out of a warm ſhelter into a bleak,cold Air ; and, 
.to.keep-them ſteady and upright, that they may not de- 
cline, nor much looſen by the blowing of Winds, keep 
the Karth pretty high: about them above the leyel of che 
Ground. 

| The 
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The Oak, Pine, Walnut, and other Trees, that beaf 
ſpreading branches, at the tranſplanting, ſet at a good. 
iſtance from each other, at leaſt f rty Foor; but the 
Beech, Aſh, Yew, Fir, and Cheſnut, may ftand much 
nearer, 4/2. at a third of the diſtance. The Hornbeam 
and Elm, will grow the nearcſt of any Trees together, 
_ theſe you may plant in a regular, or a promiſcuous 
order, 

As for the watring of Trees in dry Seaſons, care muſt 
be had of ic whilſt they-are younz, eſpecially as ſoon as 
they are tranſplanted, for this ſetcles the Earth abour chem, 
and makes the Roors take firmer hold, and if they have 
deen far fetched, fer the Roors in Water ſome time before 
you plant them, and if you find the Wind much ſhakes 
them, ſer ſtrong Stakes by them, and faſten the Trees to 
thoſe Stakes with wiſps of Hay, that rhey may the better 
de ſtrengthned, and fo order it, by putting Moſs, cr Hay, 
between the Plants, that the rubbing may nor fret, or gaul 
them 3 you may lay about the Roors of them, Fern, Stub- 
de, Hawme, or any other ſuch like things, that, in the 
irſt place, it may keep them warm, and,in rooting,dung 
them : Stones laid about the Roors of Trees, Keep then 
Roiſt in Summer,and warm in Winrer : Coppices may be 
panred about Autuma with young Sers, or Planrs, the beſt 
way in rows, art ten or fifteen Foor diftance, tor then.you 
may very well reap the benefit of Intervals, by ploughing, 
digging, and ſowing, and have a great deal the berrer 
conveniency for the grazing of Cattle, and proper ways 
for Wains, or Carts, to fetch away the Timber, or pats 
from one Ground to another ; beſides, ir will yic!d you 
pleaſant ſhady Walks ; and then , if you would thicken 
your Coppice, when well grown,bend ſome of the Boughs 
that are neareſt ro the Ground, give them little nicks on 
the back of the bending, and put them a litrle way fo bow- 
edinto the Earth, covering them wich Mold, and keeping 
them from riſing wich hooked Stakes driven 1nto the 
Ground, and, ſpringing up, they will produce a great ma» 
by Suckets, and, in time grow up into Trees, or, at leaſt, 
caafiderable Under-woods. | 
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The pithy Trees, as the Aſh, Lime-trees, Sycamore, 
Aſpen, (5c. rieed no cutring, upon tranſplancing, till they 
have well raken root one Year; and then, ro haſten their 


ches that roo luxurioufly expend the moiſture that 
Kfbould feed the bole and under-branches. As for F.r, or 
any Rofiny-rree, cut not the. roors, ner the branches, but 

a very little, becauſe they will be apr to ſpread their Roſin, 
or Turpeniine, roo much, to the decay of the Plant, for 
that is it which keeps ut alive and and niakes it pro» 
.'per. 

" This method may be uſed to tranſplant Suckers, Scions, 
Slips, or Layers, of Birch, Elm, Cheſnur, Oak, Beech, 
&c. 'But where they have nor good root, it muſt be done 
in the Spring, v hen the Sap 15 riſen, and they begin to 
.Pur out their buds. All Trees deJighting in wer, or wa- 
try Ground, may well be tranſplanted in February, or 
8 March, befcre they are too forward, if the Froſt be well 
©} .outof the Ground. 

'2 Remove Trees rather znto a better than a worſer Ground 
wherein they naturally grew, or, at leaft, ſo much good 
Earth in the holes you make to ſer them in, as may firſt 
give them a fixed rooting, and fo they may get a head, 
_and when they are once acquainted with the nature of the 
Land rhey will thrive amain ; let as much of the Earthin 
Which they firſt grew, as may be, adhere to the root wken 
-You remove them, that ſo they may be the berter nouriſh» 
cd, and grow more kindly, and let the (purns of rhe roots 
be, as many as may be, pretty long and large, except the 
:top and downright roots, that ſo they may ſpread every 
way; and, that they may the better do it, make the hoſes 
Job ſer them in large, and fill in the Mold looſe upon 
them. 

If you . would have your Trees proſper well, remove 
hem not out of a warm ſhelter into a bleak,cold Air ; and, 
.to.keep-them ſtcady and upright, that they may not de- 
cline, nor much looſen by the blowing of Winds, keep 
- =" pretty high: about them above the level of che 
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The Oak, Pine, Walnut, and other Trees, that beaf 
preading branches, at the tranſplanting, ſet at a good. 

iſtance ſrom each other, at leaſt f rty Foor; but the 
Beech, Aſh, Yew, Fir, and Cheſnut, may ftand much 
nearer, 4/2. ata third of the diſtance. The Hornbeam 
and Elm, will grow the nearcft of any Trees together, 
= theſe you may plant in a regular, or a promiſcuous 
order, 

As for the watring of Trees in dry Seaſons, care muft 
be had of ir whilſt they-are young, eipeciafly as ſoon as 
they are tranſplanted, for this ſettles the Earth abour them 
and makes the Roors take firmer hold, and if they have 
been far fetched, fer the Roors in Warer ſome time before 
you plant them, and if you find the Wind much ſhakes 
them, ſer ſtrong Stakes by them, and faſten the Trees to 
thoſe Stakes with wiſps of Hay, that rhey may the better 
be ſtrergthned, and ſo order it, by putting Moſs, cr Hay, 
between the Piants, that the rubbing may nor fret, or gaul 
them ; you may lay about the Roots of them, Fern, Stub- 
de, Hawme, or any other ſuch like rhings, that, in the 
irſt place, it may keep them warm, and,in rooting,dung 
them : Stones laid about the Roors of Trees, keep them 
moiſt 1n Summer,and warm in Winrer : Coppices may be 
panced about Autumn with young Sers, or Planrs, the beſt 
way in rows, at ten or fifteen Foor diſtance, for then you 
may very well reap the benefit of Intervals, by ploughing, 
digging, and ſowing, and have a great deal the berrer 
convemiency for the grazing of Cattle, and proper ways 
for Wains, or Carts, to ferch away the Timber, or pats 
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from one Ground to another ; beſides, it will yic!d you 


| pleaſant ſhady Walks ; and then , if you would thicken 


your Coppice, when well grown,bend ſome of the Boughs 
that are neareſt to the Ground, give them little nicks on 
the back of the bending, and put them a little way fo bow- 
edinto the Earth, covering them wich Mold, and keeping 
them from riſing wich hooked Stakes driven into the 
Ground, and, ſpringing up, they will produce a great ma» 
by Suckets, and, in time grow up into Trees, or, at leaſt, 
conſiderable Under-woods. | 
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Flow to Oraer Trees for their better growing and 
more ſpeedily turning to good Advantage. 


'F 7 O preſerve Trees 1n good plight, and to make them 
grow apace, there are other things required, than 
what 1 have hitherto mentioned. 

Firſt; Prune them, when they are ſomewhat well 
grown, raking off with your Pruning-hook, rhe ſmalleſ}, 
and moſt fapertiucus, Boughs and Branches, doing it 
upvard, abcur Fmary, that what of the Snag remains 
to the Tree may, not ſplit ; and the beſt way 1s ro cut 
them off as cloſe to the Body of the Tree as may be, leſt 
the Stump rot, and Water get into the hollow part to 
Fpoil and doat the Timber. 

Secondly, When you perceive your Plants will not 
grow up to ta I Timber, ſhroud them, or lop them, and 
they will grow up to be very good Pollards : This muſt 
be done above the kheighth of the reach of Catcle, ſmooth, 
and afloap, taking oft the top and main Branches; this 
may be done 1n the beginning of rhe Spring, or the end 
of the Fall, and ſo, when they are grown up, you may op 
them every four or five Year ſor good Fuel; bcfides, theſe 
may ſtand in Hedge-rows, or vacant places, ft formo 0- 
ther uſe, and, after they have afforded you great ſtore of 
ir, the Bodies, if they hold ſound, make a good fort of 
Fhorr Timber, very fit for Planks, and other uſes. As fot 
Winter-greens, as Pines, or any other roſinous . Tree, 
they muſt be cut in Winter, after the great Frofts, and 
coldeſt Windsarcover ; but in no wiſe be beheaded, nor 
the colareral Branch much” cur off. 


may be ſhrouded, or lopped, in the beginning of March, 
the Weather being open, but not :0v0 near the Body, leſt 
Ir endanger the Tree, and hinder 1:5 ſprouting. : 

ourthly, 


Thirdly, All Trees delighting in wet, or moiſt Ground, [ 
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Fourthly, Coppices may be felled, or cut, ftrom- Sepreme-- 
- ber. romid- March, teaving ſuch ſtandards, as you intend 
for Timber, atan <qual diſtance, chuſing our the ſfraight- 
eſt, and moſt likely thriving, for that purpoſe ; cur not 
aDove hilf a Foot from the Ground, and that ſloap-wile, 
thar the young Sprigs may rhe betrer ſhoot out, and grows 
ind furniſh you with a ſecond Felling. 

Fifchly, When your Traher-trees are arrived at their 
beſt ſlate, or you have occaſion to fell chem for advan- 
tage, fell the Oak from April ill Mid-fummer, for ther 
the Sap 1s proud, and the Bark, which 1s a very good 
Commodity, will eaſily be gor off : Burt for other Timber, 
the beſt Seaſon is in Winter, when the Sap is low ; for if 
it be much in thoſe Trees, it breeds Worms, and mnch 
defaces the beauty of ir : and the propereſt Months, are 
December, and January ; when you fell large Timber, cur 
off all che large Arms firſt, leſt chey endanger the Tree, 
ritting, or breaking in the fall. 


GHEAT. IF 


Swndry Trees not yet mentioned, their Growth and 
Well-ordering, for the Improvement of Land. 


Tpreft Trees will grow tolerable well in England, and” 
1s ror only plea'/ant for. the cool refreſhing ſhade 1. 

caſts, bur in indifferent mixed Sandy, and Clay-ground, 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature and thickneſs; bur 
then they muſt nor be ſet in over moiſt, or wet, places 3 
and though they are moſt uſed to ſhade Walks, Avenues, 
cover Arbours, and adorn rhe centers of green Plats ;- yet, 
where they come to any thing of Timber, the Wood -15 
excceding good, hard, and durable, of a good Scent, pre- 
ſcrving Cloaths from Mochs and Worms, and laſts a long: 
time without corrupting, or rotting: Pliny affirms he ſaw 
Gates of this Wood four hundred Years old, and yet, nei- 
ther Worm-eaten, nor periſhed. 
G. 3 The 
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The Pine-tree is fome« har of the nature of the Fir, of 
2 roſiny Sap, and a very hor Tree, therefore it thrives beſt 
in cold places, where the heat of che Sun cannot make it 
fweat ro00 much, to ſpend and defiroy itſelf, though it de. 


kghrs much in Hills 2nd Mountains, where the Air 1s more | 


free and cooler always than 1n the Valleys,yer will itthrive 
well enough in Woods, eſpecially 1f they be upon a little 
rifing aſcent, that the wet pafſes away, and a mixture of 
Rarth, of Gravc}, Sand, and Clay; and, as the former, 
may be improved by Slips, or Scions, ſo this may alſo, 
and by the Kernel ſown which comes out of the wooden 
huſts of the Apples it bears: And were this Tree better 
regarded and improved in Englind, it might turn toas 
great an advyantage here as in other Nations ; and evenour 
Hills might be covered with theſe, and Fir-treesz fo, that 
In a few Generations, we need not be at the expence of 
buying and fetching home Timber of this kind, but have 
plenty of our own, to the great improyement of Land, 
that now 1s of lictle cr no value. 

There are ſome cther Trees ratural to other Countries, 
that might be propa; ated in Zng/and, and turn to the ad- 
- vantage of the induſt: 10us Huſband-man 3 as the Larach- 
tree, a laſting ſound Wood as, alſo, the wild Olive, 
Bimg::7, Daie, £caar, whict, 5y good management, are 
conceived, ro grow well in this Country , and may be 
broughc toa great improvement, though norto that per- 
fettion their native Soil gives them, yer ſo far as may be 
an advantage, very highly, to thoſe that are at the trou- 
ble of planting and rearing them ; for, when they are once 
well entred, they will produce numbers, and grow them« 
{clves wichour any furcher trouble, unleſs ſomerimes pru- 
ning and watring in a dry and parching Seaſon, till their 
ſpreading tops are ſufficient ro ſhade their Roors, and pre- 
vent the Sun-beams from ſucking up roo much moiſture 
from them, and may, az other Trees, be traniplanted 6 


occaſion requires. 
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CH A P. LVL 


Of Trees fitting for Timber and other Uſes ; the* 
funary forts ; their goodneſs, and to what uſes 
properly ro be attributed ;, very neceſſary ro bs 
known, &Cc, 


Shall now, from what has alteady been laid down, pro- 
] ceed to the uſefulneſs of the Timber and Wood produ- 
ced by Trees, that have not as yet been amply touch'd 
ON, 

Cedar and Cypreſs are exceflent in Building, for they 
laſtingneſs 3 as nor, in a great lumber of Years, being ſub- 
je to corrupt. . 

The Fir, Poplar, Aſh, and Elm, are exceeding good 
for the inward parts of Building ; as for main Timber,. _ 3 
Jouſts, Raftrers, Floors, C7. but hold not ſo well whergy 
they arc ſomerimes wet, and at other times dry, as the © } 
Oak does. 

For the conveyance of Water, the Alder, Pine, Pitch- 
tree, and Elm, make curious and laſting Pipes 3 but then 
they ;nuft be covered with Earth, for above Ground they 
will not well hold, eſpecially in hot Weather, by reaſon of 
their rining ; eſpecially all bur the laſt, which will do 
tollerably well. 

The Oak, Beech, and Walnur-tree, endure very well 
in the Warer, The wild-Olive, Maſt-holm , and wild-- 
Oak, are of long endurance. : 

For Rafters and Mortice-pieces, the Elm and Aſh are 
very properly adapted, becauſe of their length: The beſt 
to bear wieght is the Fir, and the Laraſhz which, howſo- 
ever you lay chem, will neirher bend, nor fail your ex- 

peRation till Worms conſume'rhem. On the contrary, 

The Olive and the Oak will give and bend, and fo will 
the Poplar : The Wilow, Birch, Elm, and Date, uſually 

G 4 bend 
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bend againſt the burthen they hezr 3 the Poplar, on the 
her fide, g1verh upon every light weight; rhe Elm,and 
tne Aſh, though flow, are eafily benr. 

Theſe are ealily wound; and bent, viz. The Willow and 
Birch, and the fmaler Ok ; Shingles to cover Houſes are 
beft made of Oak, Beech, and rhe Wood of fuch other 
Trees as bear Maſt; allo cf ſuch as yield Rofin, as the 
Pine, ard the Pi:tch-tree. 

For Tables, Stands, Powls, and ſuch other houſhol4 
Urenfils, the Maple, Aſh, and Walnur, are very Curious, 
praceſul Engliſh Woods, and much laſting. 

Box isa Wood well known, of great value for its firm- 
nels and durableneſs, and uſually ſold, for its preciouſneſs, 
by weigh: 3..and ſerves for Combs, Hafts of Rnives, Ma- 
thematical Inſtruments, and ſo muany Mechanical uſes, that 
rele, except the very tender Sprays, can be counted 
waſte in 1t; fo thar an Acre of good growth of tl is 1s held 
roexcecd, by much, the value of rwenty Acres of the beſt 
Corn ; aud therefore,confidering when once 1t 15 well got 
n the Ground, that every twenty Years it may be well 
cut, and the Roots left will produce new Shoots to ſupply 
tl.e place of what was taken away, what great advantage 
may be made by ir,in tmproving Land where little elſe will 
grow, and that it requires no yearly toiling, ploughing, 
and ſowmmg, nor the charge of Seed. 

Holly 1s another exccllent Wood, uſeful for Whip- 
ſtocks, Cops of Cairs, and Sidings; as alſo for any thing, 
chat rcquircs a firong, tough, laſting Wocd 3 but, above 
all, irs Bark has of late been found famous for the making 
of Birdlime ; the which, becauſe it may be gratefu] ro the 
Country-man, not oply in taking and deſtroying ſuch Birus 
as annoy his Cory, bur to furniſh h's Tab'e, though it 1s 
ſomewhat a digreſhon from the Subjett, I ſhall, towever, 
by the way, give him a Receipt to make, and uſe jr, and 
then-come again ro a concluſion of what I intend to lay 
down, in rclation to the Ordering of Trees, ard Improve- 
mcut of Woog-lands, {or his advantage. 
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A true Receipt how to make the” befF Birtl- 
Lime, 


\ \ 7 Hen the. Sap is full in the Bark of the Holly,,@ 
bout Midſummer, rake that which is well grown, 
ard ſtrip cff a conſiderable quantiry of the Bark, and boil - 
It in fair Water, till the gray and winte \Bark pare from + 7 
the green; ſo ſeparate the green, and lay it on a heapog + 
a Tyled, or Stone Floor, ina Cellar, or ſome ſuch cool” 
place, coyered with Weeds, for the ſpace of tenor. twelve - 
days: -1n which time it will putrifie, turning into ſlimy. 
quality ; then pur ir into a Morter, and beat it with a= 
wooden Peſtle, till nothing bur ſlime remain ; ſo that no 
part of the Bark being to be diſcerned, ir may be wrought 
like Wax ; then wall it in a running Stream, that no-+ 
moat or huſk may remain in it; after this is done, kneed 7 
it into a glazed earthen Veſſel, cover ir cloſe from the” Y 
Air, and chere it will fume vp, and purge out, its ſcurf and 
drofs; and, after fix days, ſcum. it off 3 and continue fo do---; 
ing tilg10 more ariſc, then, thart'you may keep ir for uſe, 
ſhite 1r*nro another clean Veſſcl $80 
When you uſe this on Twigs, : Straws, or Buſhe*, ac- 
cordir.g to the quality of the” Fowl you deſign to” take, 
warm 1t, and mix it with a little: Hogs, or Gooſe-greate, 
over a gentle Fire, till chey are well incorporated, 'by fre» 
quent i!:rring; chen anoint the Twigs, S:ravs, or Buſhes, « 
with ir, 23 even as you can, without leaving any knobs, ». 
or roughne's ; and place them either in Woods, or Fields, 
where the Pirds you . intend to take retort; and place 
wha: Alluremcnts. you. think fit, in Mears, or other Mat- 
ter, 2s v1]] be moſt raking to them, ' and place them to, 
thar when chiey deſcend, they muſt needs touch them, and 
ſac as do will certajrly be entangled ; for 1f chey Tie. 
with them. on. their Feer, they will ceriazoly lap their > 
G 5, Wilgdy ; 
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Wings, ard that will cauſe them ſuddenly to fall : and, 
as the greater or leflneſ(s of the Fowl is, ſs muſt you pro- 
portion your T wig 
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Wonderful ' Improvement of Land , by planting 
Trees, and by Incloſures ;, ſhewing the advan- 
rage of it over thoſe Lands that ye in Com- 
W07., 


WW O-d'may be greatly improved, by incloſing Groune 

wih ir, for Corn and Paſture ; yielding a great 
many advanteges to the painful Huſband-man, whoſe good. 
Induſtry well deſerves a good Recompence. 

Firſt, For that well-grown Trces, and good Hedge» 
rows, ſhelters his tender Corn, &c. ſrom bleak Winds, 
and keeps oFthe blaſtings that would: much annoy it, even: 
when. grown. 

Secondly, Ir is @-great advantage to Paſture-lands, in 
ſhekering Cattle, both in rhe heat of Summer, and in the 
extream of Winter; as alſo fron violent ſtorms of Rain, 
Hai), or. Snow, (fc. 

Thirdly, It ſecures Corn from High-roads being made 
Into it by idle Perſons and Cattle 3 which, 1f it lay 1n com- 
man, or open, could not be avoided, fſmce thoſe, that 
know nor the tou and coſt rhe Huſbandman 18 at, to bring 
his Crop to a Harveſt, lictle regard what havock they 
wake, through lazineſs, for wanton diſportmert, or the 
neareſt way , which, if there were a Barrier of good Fence, 
they cculd not do : and then for Cattle, it faves che trou- 
Fle of Pounding, and mary frivilous Suits, that frequent- 
Iy, ariſc on treſnaffes of thele kinds; and. therefore 15 ad-. 
Waytzg 0us bath to the owner of the one and the other, 


FourtÞy,, 
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Fourthly, Trees growing up, their Lops afford much 
Fuel and Fencing, perpetually ſupplying the owner with 
bothz”-as oocafion requires 3 and inJecd few know the 
ſcarcity of the firſt, ſo well as thoſe that live diſtant from: 
Incloſures, in open champion Countries, where Codls can- 
not at all,” or ar leaſt, withour great charge-and labour, be 
had ; not only the pinching Winters aff theſe, butevers -- 
their necefary occations, of Brewing, Baking, and Dreſ- 
ſing their Proviſion, make them ſenſible, to their great 
coſt and loſs of time, thac the planring of Trees is ex= 
treamly beneficial, for thar, being at hand, they may keep 
it in a readineſs, by getting 1t in, and laying ic up to dry, 
at leaſure times, to their great comfort and advantages z 
ard be profired in ſelling che overplus, ro rhe rich; and 
charitably beſtowing ſome on their poor Neighbours ;and, + 
for their Chriſtian Compaſlion towards them, be loaded 
with their Bleſſings and Prayers: and of chis, one Mr. Ti - 
ſer, one very much experienced in Rural Aﬀairs, in -his-- + 
old faſhioned Rhime thus ſpeaks: 


The Wood-land above all 1 praiſe., -. 
the Champion delighteth not me :; 
For nothmg of Wealth it doth raiſe, 
to ſuch as laborious be : 
In Vood-lands the poor Man that have. 
ſearce fully ter Acres-jn Land, 
More merrily live, and do ſave, 
than tY other with forty in Land, 
T be one bath, inevery Hedge, 
bot plenty of Fuel and Frugt ;, 
The. other lays Turf up and Seage., 
and gets it by wonderous fuit ;; 
Hnd ready in Winter to ſtarve, 
. when 1 other you fee dorh not ſo, 
But hes what 3s needful to. ſerve, 
neat" ther all ragged does go. 


= 
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There is, indecd,-.a great difference inthe advantage 
arifing between Ir cloſures, or Wood-lanes, and ſuch as 
lye open 3 and thovgh ſome may te apt to grudge at the 
iclotirg of Commons, yer, were thcre a gocd meaſure 
taken therein, 1t would greatly turn to tke advantage of 
we poor, and much improve the- riches of che Nation 
there. being ſo much good Land, lying as.it were waſte, 


might be incloſed and l1ct ro the benefic of, rhe poor, to. 


the great cafing of the Pariſhes, and advantaging thofe 
that claim a right therein, three or four runes more than 
what now it can; for the poorthaving little ftock ro pur 


there, the rich make thejr advantage, who have much; - 


wh'ch, if it was incloſed, and lex out for the general bet e- 
fir, they could nor do; and fo ' thereby, rhe Rock of Corn 
would be greatly. adyanccd 3. and, mn ſome. Years, a good 
improvementof Timber might:be- made, - many Commicns 
and Moors, that now lye in a manner. waſte, and are of 
lictle profit, being capable, with a little induſtry, of pro- 
ducing equal with Lands of a good value ; ſo that tings 
thus rightly ſlated, every one corcern'd might have a 
right underſtanding, and be highly ſatisfied mm fo good a 
Work. 

Conſider, in this caſe, where the Grounds are incloſcd, 
hovs happily people live ; as in Zartford-ſhire, Efex, Kent, 
Berk-ſhirs, Surry , Wilt (hire, Somerſet-ſhire , Han j-ſhire, 
and others; all which r.ot only rare Corn for rhemtfelves,. 
bur ſupply other open Countrics, and even the great 
Ciry of Lor:dor, which conſumes a vaſt quantity thereof 3, 
and yet ng parts of England ſer a greater rate, ar make A 
greater adyanrage by Grazing. 

Therefore T muſt ſay, that all Intereſts upon Commons, 
or Rights of Common-paſture upon any of theſe Lands, 
may, without prejudice to any particular Iritertſt, be ad- 
rantaged, and much improvement made -to the Pablick, 
conſidering what vaſt quantities of Land ye, as I may 
term 1c, waſte ; ſome over-run with Mole-hills, Ant-huls, 
Goſs, Fern, Bryers, T witch-graſs, and the like 3 others 


under Water, fox the want of openirg the Currents, - 


and Paſſages for | Brooks , or Water, deſcending from: 
BUG 3 for, whilſt it Iyes thus, crery ore concludes os 
is. 


/ 


= 
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his buſineſs, and ſo ir lyes negleted; and mary, however, 
claim rheir parc 1n it, thar will beſtow neither coft nor 
Hibour in making it fit for good Paſture, or Corn-land ; 
though, if it was ſo ordered, it might prove in a ltle 
time, the enriching of chem, and he a means tociſburden 
the Pariſh, by the Rents ariſing cherefrom, of the charge» 
able Poor, and be a meavs to employ |atouring Men 5 10 
that every one would hve at caſe from encumbrances, Or 
ſuffering wants. 

Bur this, ſome may ſay, cannot be done wrhour greax ©: 
encouragement of.our Superiors, or, at le-ſt, the gene- 


, ral conſent of all char have any right or claimin the ma- 


ny parts of ſuch Land by long cuſtom. Suppoſe this grant- 


ed, as for the firſt, -Thoſe that are called rogerher, tocon- = 


fu't the good and welfare of all rhe Peop'e of Eagland, 
cannot be thought to be averſe to ſo great an advantage to 
the Publick, where Particulars are rightly repreſented and 
ſtated ; ſince the Poor, reaping the Benefir, rhey being by 
far the vaſter number, it would be a great cafement to rhe 
Nation, in employing many, and charirably ſupporting 0- 
thers : And, for the latter, I preſume, there are few, that 
would nor be induced to ſtudy their own good and advan 
rage. 
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HP. LAX. 


Of Incloſures, and Trees planted in Hedge-rows, 
both Fruit, and others ;, and the benefit ariſmg 
thereby to the Owners of ſuch Land, - &c. 


Here might be abundance of things ſaid in the en» 
courazement of Incloſures and Woodland, beneft- 
cial to private Perſons, and the general good of the Na- 
tion, fince fo greata conſumption of Timber, and Under- 
wood has cf late been made, 1n building of Shivping, 
Houſes, in Iron-works, and Charcoal ; which, if nct in 
time repaired, will make this, or at leaſt the next Ge- 
ncration too ſenſible of the decay of it; and the want of 
theſe Ncceſſaries, will much obſtratt the Trade of the Na- 
tion, as well as put private Perſons to great ſtreights. 

The Farths proper in this caſe, may be choſen indiffe- 
rently; but for Weod-land, chuſe a warm, ſandy, gra- 
velly Ground, mixed with other Earth ro-temper them, 
eſpccrlly with a moiſt, ſtrong, cold Clay. 

F have given divers Rules already for the melioraring 
Earths when they decay, orlanguiſh, by ſundry \anures, 
and therefore ſhall not be troubleſome ro my Reader, in 
zxepeating what 1s already done ; but where Incloſures are 
deſigned for Ccrn, by the way, thar1r is proper yeu make 
choice of a good, ſound, middle, warm Land, rhan © 
the richeſt, and farceſt that is, and ir will produce a 
great encreaſe, and rhe Timber abour it will pretry well 
chrive, and grow up 1n time to great ſpreading Trees, 
thovgh not over highyfo that che Boughs will be very thick 
and ſubſtantial, and the great Arms ſerve for divers nc- 
c:flary uſes, as occaſion hail. require them in Evilding, 
or other Matters; and the Spray-lops provide a {ufficien- 
cy of Fuel ro ſkreen you from the cold : In the Hedge- 
rows You may likewite, to. adyanrage yourſelf ore, p'ant 
Þruite 
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Fruit-trees, which being well grown, will, with a little © 
Care, bear bctrer than thoſe planced 1n O chards, as ly- 
Ing more open to the Sun, and altogether unincumbred 
by others; fo that by the Fruit great profir will accrue, 
and the due pruning chem 111 add to your ſtock of Fuel x 
beſides, 1t will give a very pleaſant proſpet to the 


Ps, Ground, aftording ccol and delightful Umbrays in the 
mg Summer-leaſon, 


And this appears by Land already improved in this na- 
L ture, 1n Hert/ord-ſhire, Worceſter-ſhrre, Glouceſter-ſhire, and. 
* . other Countries 3; redownding to the great benefir ot the 


IT» Owners, who have, by this means, a double Crop yearly, 
ft- one of Fruit, and the other of Corn, and a third may, 
Na- in ſome cafes, be brought to perfection; viz. of Tur- 
wal neps, or ſuch like, that may be ſown, ripe, and drawed, 
151 before the Seaſon for ſowing. Barly comes cn; by which 
re mears Land may be improved to a great value, cr if laid 
gC- down for Meadoiv, or Grazing, nothing can be more ac- 
0 commodating to Cattle, than a Paſture fringed with ſub- 


Na ſtancial Trees, ſpreading their Branches, as I have hinted, 
to. ſkreen, by ſheltering from Rain, Winds, Heat, or 
te- Cold. 


Tg This I ſpeak to incourage Induſtry, and this Induff 

ny conſequently encreaſes Wea!th, which always commands, 
| > plenty of what 1s neceſſary; and, being once gained, 
ns rakes off much of the toil and labour Poverty impoſes om: 
KU the needy; ſo that the Labour of yourhful Years, may 
_y comfortably ſupply old Age ;. to do which, experience 
—ta reaches us, it is very neceflary. 2" 

te | It is allowed by the moſt judicious, thar ſhadine(s im 
Ws | gummer, and warmnels 10 Winter, occafion'd by Trees, 
I» much helps and berrers the Land; for in ſuch Fields we 
Ell find the earlieſt Gra's, and frequently the greateſt Swath. 
hy #nd Burthen, and conſequently more Corn than in. opea 
ck places, expoſed to bleak Winds in Winter and Spring, 
x and the Sun's hot Beams continually lying on,. and parch- 
"By ing them in. Summer,. from Morning till Evering-gdez 
bod Hills indeed, may reaſonably keep off ſome Winds, and. 
3 ( make them fly over the Champion-ground 3 bur 1 cannot 


we concciye we haye any thas caſt fo large aShade, _ 4 
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in Summer, when che Sun, as it were, in a manner, 
runs buraing- over our Heads, that give any tollerable 


ſhelter from ics Beams at Morning or Evening, which: 


Trees, growing near about the Ground, will infallibly do, 
and in ſome parts, or places, all the day long to good ad- 
vantage, 

This Ground wil! feed more Catrle, and ſooner fatten 
them, than that which lyes open and expoſed to the 
Weather ; and cert-1nly, v here Trees are tormerly plant- 
ed, and grow not too chick, none can ſeeirealon to the 
contrary of what1sſaid : As for Land, I know vcry much, 
if. not moſt of ic, that was worth not above ten Shillings 
an Acre, ſome leſs, now the Graſs of moſt of it thus 
encloſed, and planted, is three times advanced, or. more, 
the Eruit growing in the Hedge-rows,,and Avenues, oyer- 
paying rhe Renr, and the Crop entire to the Owner. 

Burt ſay the Land were worth twenty Shillings an Acre, 
or more, this will cauſe the Trees better ro proiper, and 
produce a greater Crop, and the leſs coſt in manuring or 
p;aughing may be beſtowed on ir. 

If you ſet rows of Trees, either Fruit or others, 1n the 
middle of your Fields, at ſuch diſtance as not to hinder 
the San from bringing forth the Graſs, or ripening the 
Corn, it will yer'turn to a greater advanrage, 4s tour, or 
fx.fold, and make the Huſband-man, in a little time, re- 
Joyce .in his Jabour, and {v much Land now. of .j1:tle 
worth may be very much improved 3 .and 11 ſo.1t happen, 
that. one Crop. fails in a Year, it 1s not morally poflivle 

that both ſhould ; and ſo one hitting, will, however, make 
you favers,. and rather more, by a great ceal, it it happen 
any-thing to the purpoſe. | 

Theſe things may be done without much ..toil, or caſt, 
and prove in a manner a recreation to the jndufirious 
Farmer, or his Servants, at leiſure hoursz and Plants 
and. Grafts may be had out of his. own Nurſeries, or Or- 
chard, where the thick, growing roge:t1icr, encumbver one 
another z and, for. other Trees, every 00d, or over-en- 
cumbred Hedge-row, afford a ſufficient /'-r< , 'or if a Man 
at firſt be unprovided, at hi:tle colt he may be furniſhed; 

and then, haying of. his. own, he may Lunvpiove and mult 
v2. 
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ply a few to greater numbers, till his encreaſe is ſufficient 


t6 ſupply himſelf, and overs, to a very confiderable de- 
gree. So that all things being well conſidered, thoſe that 
are deſirous to do well for themſclves, cr for their Poſte» 
rity, will hearken to what I have laid down, that fo 
Wealth and Plenty may ercreaſe ro them, and, by io do- 
ing, they may incite others to imitate them. 


CHA F.-. LA 


Reaſons for Incloſures and Wooding of Land, both 

for the private and ppublick advantage; and the 

Pbjections made againFt them anſwered and con- 
"futed in many convincing Particulars. 


Ere, to draw near a concluſion of the Subjet-mar- 
rer of this Book, I come to anſwer a main Objedti- 
on againſt Incloſures, and ſhew the ac vantage of them; 
bur, the more ſmoothly to come to ir, I affirm, that very 
many Waſtes, Forreſts, Moors, and Common-fields, as 
they are now enjoyed, throuzh the oppreſſion of the 
Rich, and ſloth and idleyeſs of the Poor, and miſulage 
of all, are of little advantage to the Publick, being Com- 
monable at random ; nay, whethcr they are not worſe 
than nothing, ſome Years yielding a httle profit and en» 
creaſe; which in other Years is clearly ſwept away, old 
Srock and all. 

I know, upon ſome Common-fields, che Poor are forced 
to more charges in keeping the1r Cows, Horſes, or Sheep, 
than would k.eprhem in good Pa'\ure,without any care or 
trouble, it being the daily buſneſs of one Purfon to rend 
two or three Cows, (Fc. for fear of breaking into other 
Mens Grounds, and fo occafioning letigious Suirs by tref- 
paſſes, whilſt the party tendirg rhem, might, at indifferent 
Labour; earn more thay the grating in good Paſtur.- would 


amount to, and prevent all fears and dangers, by being 
Cg- 
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encloſed within good Fences, not only of their ſtraying, 
bur of rroubleſome borderers on Commons, Fc. 

Now the Objettions is, If this were nor, how ſhould 
many poor-Men, Women, and Children, be imployed; 
now one Town maintains many great Families, and many 
Families live upon rhe Common, which rhen maſt ſkifr, 
and go a bezging ? 

Now,that I may mannage this Ovjeon to the purpoſe, 
the great Romera to this Improvement (all other Objetti- 
ons ſeeming to me, in compariſon to this, as nothing) | 
moſt Men herein being much beclouded, and very many , 
wiſe Men fo charitably bewitched herewith, I muft there- 
fore demand, ( 

Firſt, How theſe People live? Why, truly, in a very 
mean, low condition 3 at hunger and eaſe, for the moſt 
part; and for the beſt of chem, rhey live an uncom« 
fortable, moiling, and drudging kind of Life ; what they 
ger, they ſpend ; Plough, Sow, and Reap, and all ro bring 
the Rear abour, and weil if they can make evea ar the 
Year's end; and this kind of miſerable l1ving they ſeem 

ro be contented with, becauſe they cannot better rhem- 
' ſelves. 

Secondly, As aforeſaid, many of theſe People are em- 
ployed, but to loſs, and very great loſs too, when their 
Pains ard Charges is far greater, in keeping their Cattle 
and Herds by Corn-ficlds, in the High-ways and Lanes, 
than that they might hive them paſtured for. 

Thirdly, What are the People fitted for hereby ? Why 
Idleneſs, and an averfion to Induſtry ; and as 1t were ren- 
der themſelves uſeleſs to the Publick, living altogether 1n 
Iznorance, having little regard of their Souls or Body. 

Fourrhly,Now Incloſures will bring far more advantage, | 
if ſome, by diviſions, would lay the Land both warm and 
dry; others by quick-ſetting and planting Woods of many 
forts, Fruir-crees {or Perry, and Sider, or Garden-roots; 
improving ſome Lands by watering, others by draining; 
and again by Corn, upon perfe& and compleat Tilth and 
Soiling, which none will wave, it always bringing great 
profit, which may be done by thoſe Hands, thar are to lit- 


Uc or no purpoſe emplayed on Commons: ocher Lang 
mighr 


many 
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might be improved, as IT have already direQed, by Flax» 
Hemp, Clover, or the like, and all other means held 
forch 1n this Difcourſe, whereby they may be really ſer» 
viceable to their Generation. 

And this I affirm, That many more People may be em- 
ployed this way than now are, and to double advantage, 
and none but the oppreflor can be prieved at it, or any 
way prejudiced ; and for ſuch a one, it ma*ters not. 

Fifthly, Take a ſurvey of all Incloſures, and take mn 

whole Countries, and you will find more Wealth, more 
People, and every thing more plenty. 
Laſtly, For thoſe who meer]y live upon the Commons, 
If they have a proporticn allowed them to themſelves, as 
all honeſt People defire tizey ſhould, I am confidenr it 
would wean a great many frem their idleneſs, and pilfer- 
ing way of living, to do what work is neceflary ; out of 
which will ariſe Incloſures, and the profits accruing there- 
by will give them ſuch an opportunicy of full employment, 
that they wi'l have a juſt cauſe to rej-yce at the happy 
change of the'r condi:ijon ſo much bettered. 

Now I granr, as it is but rea'onab!e I ſhould, that all 
Common cannot be aptly incloſed wirhour prejudice tothe 
Por, who muſt be removed on that account, unleſs bet» 

ter proviſion in the mean while can be made for them, and 
the few Cattle they have 3 which is to be conſidered but 18 
a very few places, and may well be ſtinted, or limited, to 
a ſet number of Cattle, and ſuch a number too as the Land 
will maintain tothe beſt advanrage z this might in ſome 
few caſes help, but in the generality little avail; becauſe 
feeding barely to keep Cattle alive, is no great matter of 
advantage; but ſuch feeding where they may increaſe, 
thrive, and grow fat, is that which can beſt profir rae 
Owners, and alſo the Publick ; and thts cannot be where 
Ground, that is bur poor of itſelf, is over-ſtocked; for then, 
by penury and wanr, Diſeaſes ger among Cattle, as Mur- 
rains, Rots, and abundarice of others, which in a ſound 
well-manured, and plentiful Paſture are ſtrangers ; (o thar, 
by ſuch Caſualties, a por Man may art once loſe all he 
has ro depend on, and (o be brought to want and begge> 
ry never, by his Labour, in his life-rume perhips, hos 
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able to recover the loſs of one facal Year. And ſo, hoping 
none, from the higteit to the 1-weſt, will have caule to 
cavel at the things, eſpecially if time be taken rightly to 
digeſt and conſider the Propoſitions as they ought, I con« 
clude tnele Points, and proceed to other Matter that may 
be advanragious to the induſtrious Farmer, and others, 
who take any pleaſure to delight, or advance their own 
Intereſt in Rural Aﬀairs ; for,inrending to make the Book 
a ſufficient Guide to all, I purpoſe to omit nothing, that 
may 1a any tolerable manacr be -5 ray reaſonable to 
Prezit any, it being a Work indeed that was never before 
compacted to any purpoſe, in one Body, and therefore be- 


ing now reduced to fo (mall a Volume, it cannot but prove 


grarcful to thoſe more parcicularly whoſe curic ſi:y, or in- 
cuſtry leads them any thing this yay, and may be a main 
Inſtrument to ſtir up Publick Spir.rs, to conſider the Pub- 
lick Good and Welfare of the Nation, in impioying their 
Purſes and Ekill in promoting what conſcquently will 4- 
bu.::dantly produce Richcs and Plenty. 


Reader, 7 ſhall bere a little further treſpaſ# upon 
you, to let you know how to take or deſtroy other Crea- 
tures than what I have mentioned, that are great 
Enemies to Corn and Under-mooas, Clear-water:, 
&c. which may turn to your profit and pleaſure, un 
the proper Seaſons, after you Toil and Labour. 


H 
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Gn AP. A 
How to take the Stag, Buck, Hare, Fox, Badger, 
Wild-Goat, and Otter, which deſtroy Corn, 
Underwoods, &c. 


Ch HE Stag is the moſt Princely of all Games; and 
when you go about this, to know whether he be 
old or y-ung, obſerve the Prints of his Feet where he has 

2cked the (oft Ground ; and, if it be large, with a chick 
heel, open Clefr, long Space, ard a decp Print, he is 
certainly old; but,1f the contrary, you may venture upon 
him for a young « ne, 

And the principalleſt Quality bcing to know at all Sea- 
ſons where 10 find this Game, obſerve this Rule, viz. In 
November, (cek among the Whines, thick Shrubs, or 
Turts ; in December, in thick Woods; in Zarwa'y, he 1s 
Iikelicſt to be found io the Corn-fields ; in February and 
March, among the thick young Buſhes; in Aprit or Muy, 
in Copices, or near Springs 3 in June and 7aly, in Our- 
woods, and the Purlews on the Edges of Corn-fields ; '1n 
September and Ofober, after the firſt Falling-ſhowers, he 
BOES tO TUtt, 

When you are in ſearch of him, go againſt the Wind, 
th:t he may not ſcent you, and haſti'y remove, Sun-rile 
1s the beſt time ro find him, when, havinz watched him 
to his Lare, you may affured!ly find him there till the E- 
yening, unleſs roufted by fc mc Aﬀrightmenr. 

As for the manner of hunting him; When you ap- 
proach ſomewhat near, end out your tinders; and when 
they have hunted about a Ring or two, caſt ia the reſt of 
your Hounds, ar:d chear them with your Horn and Voice, 
when they are ac Full Cry on the Main Chaſe; and take 
ſpecial notice of the Srag, thar yeu may know him, If 
your Dogs ſhould follow a wrovg G me, that you may 


call them off, and ferthem back to che.r Defaulr, makt'g 
them 


. 


= 
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them caſt avout azain till che firſt Game is again under. 
raken, and then chear them as before; and have a watch- 
ful Eye he bear not up another Stag ; tor the Stag hunted, 
b:in;z imboſſed and wearied, will, 1f he can, beat up ano- 
ther, and, lying down, ſkulk cloſely in his place. 

You may perceive when he 1s weary, by his ſhivering 
and frothing of his Mouth, much Swear, ſhining and 
blackneſs of his Hair, and often lying down ; and tor his 
laſt Refuge, he wil betake himſelf ro Ponds, Brooks, Ri- 
vers, Or any Stream, out of which he muſt be forced by 
Strength or Policy; and ſo you having the Game you 
ſought for, are at the end of hunting im. 


Of the Buck and Hare ;, the manner of finding 
them, QC. 


S to the Buck, your hufſineſ(s is to rake your Meaſures 

according to the Advantages or Diſadvantages of 

rhe place where the Buck is 1mparked, or in Chices ; and 

this is more ca(ie to be taken than the former: And if 

you can hunt the Stag well, by the fame Rules, with leſs 
Trouble, this way be run down. 

But what is moſt the honeſt Countryman's Sport, is, 
the Hare ; and therefore I ſhall be large 1n my Directions 
upon her, as to the finding and running her down. 

If you ſeek her in Champion Countries, you muſt beat 
the moſt likely Buſhes and Coverrures; as, Bramblcs, 
Brown Graſs or Brakes: And if there be no ſuch Shc lree 
in the beginning of Hunting-r1me, repair ro the Stu>vlc 
- and to the Fallows about Chriſtmas ; bur m March, to the 
Green Corn, which are her moſt likely Haunts ; eiſpect- 
ally of the largeſt and beſt Hares. 

There is another Rule to be taken in finding the Hare, 
and thar is, to repair to her former Sear, and obſerve 
whether it is new or old; if it be plain and fmooth, and 
the Pad before it worn and flat, and the Pricks new, cafe 
ro be ſeen, and the Earth appear black, as if ir were juſt 
broken, then ir 1s new, and ſhe is got gone ſo far trom it, 
bur you may expeR her to return ; But if the Marks aps 
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pear otherwiſe, rhen conclude ſhe has left ir for a conſi- 
derable rime 3 and if rhe Hounds have taken any Scent, 
and open, then call them off ; for unleſs a Hare acciden- 
ally ſtart, you will loſe your Labour. 

The Hare has Sights almoſt more than any Creature 
that is uſed to be hunted ; for ſhe will make many Dou\- 
lings and Windings to avoid rhe Purſuit, which you muſt 
well note and obſerve, or you may chance to loſe her; 
therefore you muſt at every Defaulr give your Hounds 
| Scope and ſufficient Leaſure in caſting abour their Rg 
for the Windings of -them ; and after this, obſerve her 
Leaps, and the Skips which ſhe makes, before ſhe quars ; 
then wich your Pole beat the places where ſhe 1s moſt like- 
ly ro ſhelrer ; for being reduced to theſe neceſſitous Shifts, 
he 4s at her laſt Caſt, and has hurt a little time to ho'd 
out, nor can be long out of yeur Poficflion. And thus 
much for all thar 1s material in Hunting the Hare, as far 
4 Dircions can be given 1n Print. 


Of the Fox , Baager, and IWild-Goar. 


| HE taking the Fox, Badger, and Wild-Gcar, are 
other Recreations in ſome places of this Kingdom 
highly in Eſteem; and there 1s very good Sport to be 
found in it, though the Quarreys are of no Value, ex- 
cept their Skins. 
As for the Fox, he is a ſubtile cunning Creature, not 
ealily to he circumvented ; his Reſting-place 1s genera'ly 
1 the Ground, or ſome hollow Tree, tur moſtly in the 
lormerz and when once he's unkennel'd, ſtop up the 
Hole, and caſt in your Fox-dogs, who by reaſon of the 
"ſtrong or burning Scent he 1caves behind him, cannor 
mis, if once they have taken it, to follow him in the 
[tight Track ; keep him, if you can, from getting into the 
Woods ; mark his Macks, Wiles, and Leaps, that fo you 


Jerths, you muſt ſend in your Tarrier alter hum, if the 


| ay be the abler to deal with him, though he be a 


ng .one ; He will lead you a weary Journey over 
Plainsand Hills b<fore you can run him down ; and if he 


Hole 


1.4.4 AXraYy'e, Paliure, aud 
Hole be wide enough, or elſe dig him out. His Haunts 
are ſo ancertain when he is a roaming, that Dire4ions 
cannot well be given about it; and you may ſooner lighe 
on him by chance our of his Hole, than when vou g9 pur- 
ofely to look for him; and that will be by the Dogs hip» 
pening to lig'1r on the cent, which 1s very ſtronp. 

The Brdger 1s a kind of Wild-dog, living 1n Ground 
like the Fox, bur not ſo hurtful co Cattel and Poulrrey : 
His Haunts and Coverts are uſually 1n Woods or buſhy 
places. The Dogs mult be hardy ard bold that venture 
oh him ; for he 1s ſtrong. and a very ſhrewd Biter ; and, 
for the laſt Refuge, when almoſt run down, hafts ro his 
Hole 3 but finding it fopped, as it muſt he, if you in- 
tend ro take him, he will ſer hum'elf _ it, and fiohr 
very couragious, even to Death. He is a Heavy Crea: ure, 
and by the Unevennels of Ins Lees. a+ ſome allow 1, of 
no 4wift Fight, aid therefore ſoon overtaken 1n the Fur- 
luit. 

Asf. rhunting tte Wild: Goar, it 1s much uſed in Wales 
on the OG, but a very aunpcrous Exercile to pur- 
[ue amon; - ſcragzy Rocks. T h1s is. 2 Crepture (ax 
15 not 3: the o'c efleep places eaſily raken; for neither Do.s 
nor Men 11 ſome places can follow her, where ſhe will run 
on the ſides of the Rocks like a Car ;, fo thar, hallowing 
and making a noiſe wich Horns, they watch at her Boirng- 
places, or iteep comitigs down, and {> tieze her wiih the 
Pozs; and 1f 1c be a young She-Goat, this hunting will 
render her as tender as Veaiton. 


Of the Otter. 


His Otrer 1s a Creature that lives as well by Warer 
£ as Land. and 1s a great Devourer of Fiſh. Having 
ſer her from her Holes in the Banks, 1f you can keep her 
on the Land, ſhe 1s preſently raken ; but u2on any 
Fright, if poflivle, ſhe will take the Warer, eſpecially 
being purlued ; ard jf the Dogs be good, rhey wall pure 
ſue her there, and d1ive after her, nil ſhe comes to vent, 
and then her beſt 15 paſt; for then, if the Water be noe 
09 
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too deep for Horſes to enter, ſhe may be cafily ſtruck 
with an Otrer-ſpear, and taken. 


As to the taking of other Creatures, that are great Ene- 
mies to the induſtnous Huſbandman, Farmer, gc. in 
their Corn, Underwoods, Fiſh-ponds, Rivers, and other 
things, I, for Brevity's ſake, refer you to my Vermin-killer, 
in my approved Book treating of Domeflick Cattle, and 
many oter-profitable things. 
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SHEWING [V 


"Many things neceſſary and profitable to be Phe» 
known 1n relation to Weather, &c. And | b 


what 1s proper to be done in Rural Af- 
fairs, 1n many Particulars, throughout the ÞJ wv 
Twelve Months, &c. 


ts IT 


—_— 


Signs of Weather. And Firſt, Of Rain. 


His 1s 'to be obſerved by the Face of the Heavens, 
and divers Creatures, viz. 
When the Sun ſhews broad 1n riſing, as through a 
" *Mift, .and has a Circle abour it. 

When it ſers 1n a black or dusky Cloud, and ſcatters 
pac and watery Beams, 

When the Moon 15 pale, and blunt-horned, near the 
Change. 

When a red Morning changes to grey, or marble-c0- 
Houred Clouds, ſuddenly being overcaſt. 

When the Wind often ſhifts and changes, and holds 
long in the South. 

When the Stars are dull, and Circles ſeem to appear 
-about them through the thickneſs or grofineſs of the: Air, 
when little ſeanering Clouds appear at Northweſt ir1 the 
Sycoioge. ud 


- 
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When the Crow flies low, caſting his Head often up- 
wards, and 'makes an unuſual Noiſe; when Cattle ofren 
laok upward, and ſnuff the Air ſomerimes, lowing heavt 
ly, and making towards Shelter, | 
When che Sea-Pies fly low, and dip, as it were, into 
the ma rſhy Waters or Rivers, makmg a great Noite, 


| S2018 of Fatr Weather. 


Wen the Sun riſes bright, ane Miſts are-on the Wa- 
ter, and the Rain-bow appearing after a Shower, 

zo Ihews very light in the Azure or bleuiſh parr. 

4 When the Sun ſets red, and caſts dire& Beams ; and 

thereate Webs flying in the Air, or cofrratted by the 

[Vapours on thEGraE, "3 | 

ne When the New Moon is ſharp pointed, #nd ſhines ve- 

xy clear ;, when the Clonds look glear, and are tindtired 

nunt the Fdpes with' a golden Colour, the San being, 

kreened behind*them. | 5 


L 


ans” When Birds of Prey fly very high, and Cattſe graze 
treely, without looking up, or ſeeming to be difturb'd. k 
W ker Owl: cry clear in the Night, and have no kin@ | 
of Stammering in the Noiſe they make. | 
ns, | j{f.in, Summer, ,oljerve”the_buſineſs of the Bees, and 
low far they fly from. their Bives'z for tt they appre- 
ha Pad either Rain'or Storm, racy ever keep near abour 
neir Homes, I dos» 
ters \\ 
he Siens of * Windy Weather. 
-C0- Xpe& Winds to ariſe heh Sca-ſow! begin to/flock 
Ld 2 he SR... ae i: ; 
olds 4 When there'is a retſhing Noiſe heard in Woods; with- 


t any feeling of Wind+ for. that 15 a Stgn che Vapour 15 
pear wifng our of the Earth, and the Air 1s already ſerzed 
ith 1t, that ſoon will cieaie firong Winds; if nor vio- 


me 
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and Meteors by Night thwart che Skies, expett the Ap- 
. proach of great Wings. | 
When the Sea-Waves beat with a hollow Noiſe againft 
.-the Rocks, and. ſounds as it were at a diftance, and the 
*;fwelling ſeems high and bright, then Winds are ga- 
chering. 
When a Red Morning ſuddenly changes, and the Wind 
.thereupon ſhifts irs Quarter or Pojng, then expett the 


Wind will ſuddenly arite. 
Signs.of Froſty Weather. 


T ſignifies Froſt, when the Sun ſets.red in the Winter, 
J and the Air is elcar or miſty ar a diſtance. 
' When the Stars ſhine bright, and twinkle much, ſeem- 
ing to ſend Darts and Rays to the Earth. 
When -che Moon in Winter is ſharp- pointed, and #4 
bright Circle, —_— very ſmall, encompaſſes her. 
When Meteors glide-Northward, and the Wind ofren 
vecring, ſertles in a cold Point; for then jt will there | 
.cpntinue lang without Alteration. 
VVhen Stares, Feldifares, and other Birds, wed: to cold 
.Coyntries, flock towards the South. 
VVhen Cattle turn their Tails ro the Northward, and 
Mand as motionleſs for a'copfiderable time, holding down 


When a dusky Redneſs appears in the Moon and Sun, - 


| 


heir Heads, without regard to grazing. 
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Signs of Snowy Weather. - 

Hen in a VYind the .Cloyuds .mave flow .and - 

; heavily, and ſeem of a dusky .whice inthej. 7 
middle ; and . where any broken parts "are fleecy and 

whiter at the Edges. &g 

VVhen there is a ſpreading-of the Clouds of one Colour| Days, 

grey and dull, and the Earth appears to be darkly ſhade 1 

domed. Tt 


S 1075 of Hail. 


T is a Sign of Hail when the Sky is ſuddenly overcaſt” 
" and there js a noiſe of ruſhing heard in the Air, cauſed ' 


by the Vapours'of contrary quality 'being cloſed in the 
Clouds, which ſtrive to break and ſhiver into Particles 
the ponderous Body of congealed Vapours preſſing to- 


wards the Earth, which is its proper Center : And as the ' 


Cold is greater or lefſer, fo are the Hait-ſtdhes : And this 
moſtly happens in the Spring atid Summer, becauſe rhe 
Vapour is more forcibly ſent up; (o thar reaching the cold 


Regiony it 18 frozen there 3 which in VVinrer, che Va- 
pours being thinner or Aegging, do nor, and therefore are” 


convertible ico Driſle-or Snow: 


The Meaſure of Time. 


HE' Meaſure of Time ariſeth from Minutes, ati of - 


theſe 5o make an Hour, 24 Hours a Natural Day, 9 
Days a VVeck, and” 4 VVecks a Month, 13 ſuch Months 
1 Day and 6 Hours a Year ; but this Year is uſually di- 
vded into Twelve Calendar Months: However, their 
number of Days are many of them unequal, as in the fol» 
lowing Verſes : 


Thirty Days hath fruit{ul beari tember, 
Mnf April,” hot June, and 5 66 5 
Shory February Twenty Eight alone, 

The «ther Months each claimeth Thirty One : 
And February, when its fourth Tear's r un, 
Does gain a Day then from the travelling Suns * 


$0 that by this Rule February every Leap-year has 29- 
Bays, and that Year muſt confiſt of 366 Days, being # 
Day more than others. 


The Year is again divided into 4 Quarters, wiz, The” 
. | Feaſt of the Annuuciation of the Virgin Mary, March 


% 
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The Feaſt of Sr. John Rapti#, uſually called Midſummey. 
day, Fune 24+. The Feaſt of Michael the Archange!, Sep- 


zember 29. The Feaſt of the Nativity of our Bleſſed $4- 
viour; uſually called Chriſtmas, December 2. 
And now, by reaſon thereare ſome Days that vary and 
move, falling higher or lower, according to the Change 
of the Moon, as Shrove-Sunday, E iſter-day, Aſcenſimm-day, and 
Whit-Sunday, 1 ſhall give my Reader an Account how they | 
fall out as to the exat Days of .the Month, from this | 
Year 1697. to: the Year of our Lord 1703. and of the } 1 
Moyable Terms -to the like Date of the Year. 
e 
x Year, |ShrovSan Salter-flay | erm) Whit-Sun:1 : 
> WOEOY — | 
| | | 
| i699 þFeurs 14|Aprif 4\May 12) May 23 J 
| o8 |Harch 6|April 21\June 2 June 12 
69 |Febr. 19|Apra! 9 (Hay 18 May 28 c 
| — WR — ww SEAIIS > b 
f 1700..{Febr. 11, March 13|May 9 May . 19. 
ol {March 2 April 20|May 2g fine u 
o2 , |Febr. 1s'April May 14 May 24 
OZ |Febr. T\ March *8\May 6 May 16 | 4 
PR” «Et wk ES DO af 
; Eaſter Term I rumty Term ri 
| = ©: RE TRGIY | I ay _— m 
| Year. | Begins | Ends | | Begins | Ends G! 
! , | 
GL Gals Saab © 
1697 | April 17 May 17| Fune o| Tune 23 | 
&3 |. May 11 Fune 6' June 24| July 13 
99 [41 al 25'May 22 Fune 9 [ane 28 / 
ET TOE. 
1700 | April in May. © 13) My ,, g1i{fane 1g 
or | May n fue 2 June © 201 Fuly : \ AOL 
22 [April 22 Myy 18}, Ft? 6] Zane 1,21 wh 
oz | 4pril 14 Hay... 10! Ay * 28| Fine 16,» 
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Sep- Obſervations of thin 285 produc ed by Natural TC arſes.. 


IN 

Fl a Flatzing-ftars, &c:. and the Cauſes. 

and Omet: or Blazing-ſtars, ſo affr.ghting to the World: 

ange in their Appearance, becauſe they are frequently 

, and the Forerunners: of dreadful Conſequences, as War, Fa- 

they | mine, Peſtilence, gc. proceed from no other than Nas 

this rural Cauſes; 2s, the aſcending of unttious — ga- 

* the | thering in a.Body in the Superzour Region, am there by : 
their near approach to the Region of Fire, and the Infhus 
ence of the Stars, are agitatcd into a Flame, which, when « 

—_— the Sun-bea ns are excluded from 1t by the Shadow of che-- 
Earth, appcars like a Star, Theſe Cometrs or Blazings: 

A ſtars are -held ro beroken Dronghts, Barreaneſs. of 'the'r 

23 Earth, and Peſtilence. 

12 Droughts, becauſe a Comet cannot be generated with- - 

28 cut great Heat; and much Moiſture is conſuared in thes 

=_ barning of it, 

19, Barrevneſs, becauſe the Fatneſs of the Earth 1s.drawn 
up where the Comet confiſterh.  - 

24 Peſtilence, forfomuch as this kind of Exhalation cor- = 

16] 1} rapteth the Air, which infecterh the Bodies of Men and Y 

ny Beaſts, 

And indeed, ir 1s generally noted by Hiſtorians, «that 

oo | after the app-aring of Comets, great and norable Calamj- 

n ries befal Mankind ; as indeed is not now out of the Me» 

and mory of Man, as cho e that appeared in 166;. before tho _ 7 

s | | Great Plague, Gs 2 

23) | Of Stormy W. inds, 
13 4 
20 Stormy wind is a thick Exhalatton violently moved 

—_— out of a Cloud without Inflammation-or Burning, 

19) * The Form and Manner of its Gcneration, 1s, when 
gl \ abundance of hoc Exhalations are generared in a Cloud, 

21] | Which forcibly breaks out when ic is{welled ro its Bulk: 

16; H 4 [x 
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It always goes before a violent ſudden Shower ; for 
when the Cloud js rent, as it were, in pieces, the Water 
muſt conſequently fall down alſo ; ir is fo groſs and-ſo 
thick, that 1t darkens the loweſt Region of the Air, and 
briggs with it a kind of a Night; and the Winds are uſually 


fatal to Marinegs, cauſing Shipwrecks, and many other 
Calamirics. 


Ignts Fatuus, or Fooliſh Fire. 


2 þ His is uſually by the Country-People called Will 
with a Whijp : It is a Lucid Vapour arifing from 
Mooriſh places, not capable of aſcending but a little De» 
* gree aboye the Earth, as being ſhut in by. the cold Au« 
cumnal Air; yet when the Air is ſtirred by any one's mo» 
ving towards it, 1t prefies forward and backward, and 
ſeems to dance about a Man'; fo that the Darkneſs of the 
Night, joined to Fear, has ſo amazed the Minds of many, 
that they have wandered out of their way into Dltches, 
Ponds, or Pools, or wandered till Day-light, which a 
compoſed Mind wonld with cafe haye prevented. 


Of the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, with their 
true Cauſes. 


HE Sun, the chief Planet of Light, much greater 

than the Earth, or any other viſible Body, making 

it» Courſe through the 12 Signs of the Zodiack in 365 
Days properly,and in2gHours encompaſſes the Earth 3 and 
by 1ts kindly Hear is, under God, the Nouriſher of Plants, 
Trees, Flowers ; and irdeed, all Created Beings on Earth 


.rtake of its Virtues : Yer this Iiluſtrious Body 1s ſub- ' 


zx& to be Eclipſed ; for when the Moon 1s In Oppoſition 
to it, irs dark Body ſhrouds the greater part ot 11s Light 
from us for a time, till paſſing on 1n differing Tradts, they 
, dilengage 3 and then the Brightneſs of the Sun, if nor 
tindred by Clouds, appcars to us the more peripicuous- 

' The 
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wgerher. Thunder ant Lightning are cauſed, when hot * 
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The Cauſe of the Moon's bei = which hap” © 
pens always a little diſtant from the Full, is the Interpo» + 
fition of the Earth's Shadow berween her and the Sun» _ Þ 
deams ; for, riſing like a P;jramid, it reaches her 
cous part; and ſhe being a Body of hepſelf without Lig 
can give no RefleRtion of the Sun-beams, till paſſing on, 
ſhe recovers the refreſhing of irs Light : And though ma* © ; 
ny from theſe Contingencies make ſtrange Prognoſticks, ©; 
| yet, proceeding from Nasural Cauſes, I think they Fgate ] 
| - _s great matter as to Tranſations on- the Globe of cixe* +" 
arth, | 


Of Whirlwinds. 


' Whirlwind s a Wind burſting out of a Cloud” © 

=X% breaking or rowling roundabour, often overthrows: ©» 
ing that which ſtandeth im irs way, by redſon of its innare” '- 
Violence, carrying things not exceeding ponderous alolf "g 
with it in the Air, : 

| The Matter of a Whirlwind is not much differing from 
the Matter of Storm and Lighenivg, that is an Exhalation *: 

hot and dry, breaiting out of a Cloud in divers parts of it, 
which occafions the blowing about z alſo, it -cauſes the 
Air to imbody againſt its Violence, and (6 breaking 4 
through, 1c comes with the greater Force. 


Of the Rainbow. 


THE Ground or Reaſon of the Rainbow, 1s only che 
Sun's 'Reflefion on a hollow Clond, which, che 
Edge being repelled and beaten back againſt the Sun;-* 
from thence 21 iferh the ſo great Vaniety of Colours, by 
reaſon of the mixrure of Clouds, - Air, and Fiery Light 


þ — 


and dry _ mixt wih Moiſture, are exhated up th - 
ro-the m ddle Region, and there exhaled inco the Body of *' 
2 Cloud : Theſe two _Contraries not agreeing cc n 
break forth wich. great Viokenee.; (0 that the "Fire Ane# > 

fa « l Wares F; 
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Vater break forth' of the Clouds, making a roaring Noiſes 
which we call Thunder ; and rhe. Fire lighting, the Thun- 
der 15 firſt made, bur the Lightning firſt ſeen, 1n regard 
the Sight 1s quicker than the Hearing : Which to prove, 
obſerve at ſome diſtance, when a Man is cicavinz of 
Blocks, -or a Carpenter hewing a Log, and you ſhall ſee 
the Fall of the Bectle or Ax ſome httle Diſtance-of Time 
"before you hear the Noiſe of the Blow. Now of Light» 
ning there are many ſorts; that which is dry buraeth nor 
at all, but diſapareth and diiperſcth itſelf : L:1kewiſe the 
moiſt burneth not, but blaſts, and chanueth the Colour : 
Bur the clear is of a firange Property ; for it meiteth the 
Sworc, and finger? nct the <Scabbard ; it drawcth Veſſels 
dry, without hurt to the Veſſels. Some rich Mifers have 
had their Silver melted 3n the.r Eags or Purics, and yer 
neicher -Bag nor Purſe hurt 3 vay,. not ſo much as the 
Wax that fealked the lag ſtirred : It breaketh rhe Bones, 
and hurteth not the Fleſh 3 and kileth the Chiid m the 
Mother's Wont, -nct hurting of the Mother. What great 
Eauſe have we thcn to pray, as it 1s in the Litzny, From 
Thunder and Lightning, good Lord deliver ws? Sundry things 
are norhuttby che Lightning 3. 1r,cntererth not aboye five 
Foctrinto the Earth, it hurtcth not the Lawrel-rrce : Such 
are freed as arc hadowed ith the Skins of Scals, or Sea» 
Calves. { The Eagle 'tkewiſe 15 Lightning free. P/rny faith, 
Scithia, by re aign of Cold, and Aigypr, by reaſon of Heat, 
are ſeldom moleſted with Lightoing, 


Of the Nature and Propertees of the Seven Planets. 


Atarn- (the.yigheſt of che Seven ) being well aftetted, 

1: grave with Authority, ſtudious. of great Martrers, 4 
Lover of Secrets, full of Labour and Tojl, coverous and 
fudious for his own Benefit, unconſtane in his Word, ſ0- 
Brary and a Lover of Huſbandry, a great +craper rogether 
of Wealth, being 4ll affettedz he 15 fearful, ſad, envious, 
ſuperſtitious, deceitiul , floathtul, rhoughcful-of baſe 
things, malignant, dull, -and a great Liar. Jypiter (the 
only Siguiker ) :being: well aftetted; ſhrcecty up E we 5a 
* " Þ- f One Y, 
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Honeſty, maketh them * religious, -juſt, heroick, caichfal. © 

and magnificent ; ; famous Governours, gave and wiſe, 
ſtudious in theic Buſineſs, careful of cheir ovn, Tiberal up- 

on diſcrcet occaſions, withoaur Diflimu! ation, but bein; 
ill affc&ed, unfortunare and weak ; he is given to Pride + 
and Prodigality. Mars, well aff: cd, is V. Hant, frong, 5 
unfearfal, defirous of Revenge, imparievt of Wrong,'ge-? 
nerous, fic for Governmest, boaſting, and nor repard) ng 5 
Riches ; being contrarily affected, he is un'uſt, cruel, #3 
Tyrant, proutl, raſh, -turbulenc, a Blood-ſhedder, and bh | 
Author of a'l Dit ſentions and Diicords. The nioft noble 

Plancr 15 Sol, being well affe&ted, 1gniferh Rings, Princezy 5 
Po.entares 3 he 1s > oick, induſtrio $, proviident-and 

amb tious, dclighring in Wealth, valiant, fecret,. quiet, : 
and honeſt : He giverh long Lite, and a ſprigh ful Body,” 
a judicious Mind; he givech Honours, Dign ty, and 
Piches 3 and (wh «ch | is moſt of all ) he mikerh Men fa- 2 
mous and defirous of Honour. Venus, being fortunarely 7 
affe ted, makerth one beautiſul, pleaſant, fair-{poken, des 
ig »hring in gorgeous Apparel, cloquent, pitiful, apr Tor 
to pleaſe,ſociable,exceiling tn Muſick. mpatrent, rc{-rved, 3 
bur, being ill affetted, the is 1.21d:nous, a Lover of Le»: 
vers, idleg jealous, ſluggiſh, rezardiefs of Fame, fearful;* 
and prone to all Evil Mercury, well ſeated, makerh ane-! 


and wary ; <kilful in Poetry, Geomerry, and the Nathe-'4 
maticks ; :iven to Law, dei:rous of Differences, lee 

quence in Diſpuration 3 bur, berng unfortunate, Ne 15 Ml 
lictous, fubt le, crafry, forſworn, and a defocr rate Liafc 
Luna, or the Moon, cauſcrh one to be-unſtaiic, famt-"2 
hearted, fearfu!, a Vagabond, ani prodigal ; he delight a. 
eth in the Study of Romances, to walk from place toa% 
place, to travel far Countries, a1d ro plant Herbs and 
Trees; ſhe alſo fignificth Meflengers, Sea-men, Ladics 

Filhers, and all ſuch as be 1n cont:nual Morten. : 
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Tie Unforturate and Fatal Days in the Tear, 


HE ancient Aſtronomers have obſerved certain 

Days 1n every Month to be held fatal and unſorty- 
nate, An which they accounted it ominous to begin, or 
undertake any Aﬀairs z which Days are theſe: 


Zamuary I, 2, 4, 5, 30,15, 19, 19. 
#ebruary 8, 10, and 19. 
March 15, 16, and 21. 
April 16 and a1. 

May 5, 11, and 20. 
Zane 4, and 9, 

Fuly 15, and 20. 
Auguft 19, and 20. 
September 6, and 9. 
Offober 5. 

Novemter 15, and 19. 
December 6, 7, and 9. 


Furthermore, they will have in the Change of every 
Moon two unfortunate Day s, in which they recount what- 
foever thing is begun late, or eyer dore, it ſhall come ro 


20 g9C d, 


In Janwary the 3 and 4 Days of the New Moon. 
In February the 5 and 7. 
In Ajril .he 5 aud 9. 

In Match the 6 and 7. 

In May the 8 and 9g. 

In. Zane the 5 and 15. 

In Fuly che 3 and 14. 

In Auguit the 8. and 13. 
ks September the $ and 13. 
In OZtober the 5 and 12. 

In November the g'and 9. 
In D:cember the 3 and 13>, 
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Again, there are ſome that prick out of the » hole Year © ? 
fix moſt unfortunate Days above all other, wherein = K 
adviſe no Man tor to bleed, or take any Drink, becaute © 4 
the Effefts of the Conſtellations work mjghunly to Dearh'; 2 
and in other Reſpedts, rhat they might be unfurtunare, 
They are, Fanuary the 3d, April the goth, Fuly the uft, _ © 
Auguit the 1ſt, 0Fober the 2d, and December the 31ſt. 4 
Moreover, there are cercain unfortunate Days in the 
Year,call'd Dog- Days,which are accounted very pregudicial 7 
to Health : They begin the 19th of Ful,and end-the 27th > 
of Augaf? ; the Malignity of which Days Pliny diſcourſerly 
of, 1b. r.. Cap. 40. in his Natural Hiſtory, Likewiſe,” 
throughout England the 28th of December, being Innocents 
day, called Childermas, or Croſi-day, the People refene 7 
as an unfortunate Day. 4 
There are other ſhort Obſervations for each Month 1n 3 
the Year, which I have thought fit to affix, though of 2 
different Effc&s. If the Sun fhine the 12th of January, 
there ſhall be ftore of Wind that Year. If it thunders © 
_ Shrove-Tueſday in February, it fignifieth Wind, ſtore © 
of Fruit, and Plenty, the Sun-beams being early abroad 3 : 
and fo much as he ſhinerh that Day, he will ſhine 10 the ' © 
fame manner every Day in Jent. $So many Niſts as there 
be in March, ſo many hoaxy Froſis will be after Eaſter, 
If it rain on the Aſcenſion-day, { which moſt com 
falleth in April.) ir doth berokea Scareity of all kind of 
Food for Cattel ; but being fair, ic ſignifierh Plenty... If ©, 
the Sun ſhine upon the 25th of May, Wine will proſper 
well: Alſo in the End of - May, if Oaks begin to bear 
Bloſſoms, it doth. foreſhew much Tallow and Fruit. If 
is rain the 24th of June, Hazel-nurs wHl nor thrive. If ie ©: 
be fair three Sundays before St. Zames"s-day, Corn will ,* 
be good. If the Wiud change upon. St. Bartholomew-day*— 
ar Night, che following Year will notbe fruicful. In Seps 
tember, ſo many Days old as the Moon is on Michaelmat- 2 
day, ſo many Floods will be that Winter. In 0#ober, it,- © 
Leaves hang on the Trees, it portends a cold Winter, and. 
many Caterpillars. November. 10th, if on that Day the - 
Heavens arc. cloudy, it.prognoſticates a wet Woe Tf. 
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" Chriftmas-day come-in the New of the Moon, it is a Sizn 


2s nearer the New Moon; the contrary happeneth it its 
Decreaſe, 

I have inſerted theſe laſt Ovſervations, rather to pleaſe 
ſome conccited old P:ople, rather than any ſhould be in- 
duced to give any certain Credence to them : > nor (ha!] 
they want e their old Story of St. Paul s Day : 


IS, Paul be fair and dear, 

It doth betohen a happy Tea 

But if at chance to Snow or Ra: ty 

Th:n will 3e dear all hind of Grain : 

And i' that Winds we-4 are aloft, 

my fall we b "ar of Wars {ll oft : 
nd if it d© Thunder that Day, 

ed Deaith hail be, as wiſe Men (ay. 


Another old Saying. 


When our L1d doth lo in the Virgin's Lap, 
Then, 0h England, beware of a Clap. 


The Names and Properties of the Twelve Winds, 


HE Wind js an Exhaſation hot and dry, ingen- 
dred in the hollo » Concavirties of the Earth, which 
breaking forth, moverh tic ſide-ways vpon the Earth, of 
which formerly was known but Twelve, bur now Ti:irty 
Fc, as may be fecn by the Mariners Compals, of which 
we ſhall nor need to diſcourſe. The four «Principal and 
Cardinal! Winds arc theſe ; Subſolanus, Fanming, Septenty7- 
oal,and 4uſter ; or, Eaſt Weſt, North,and South. Sbjofr- 
##,9r the Eaſt-wind, is »y Narure hor,dry,temperare,pure, 

and ſubrile ; 't preſenterh Health, 1s a Dri-rr of things, 
raiſeth Clouds, and produceth Flowers. Fanconius, Or 
the Weſt Wind, is cold and moiſt ; it alſo favourech and 
>. bringeth forth Flo wers; cauſcth Rain, Thunder, and 

3 \ Spot diflolycth Cold, and by Nature is cold and 
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of a good Year; and fo much the better, by how much it: 
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phlegmatick, Septentyional, or the North Wind, is cold* 
and dry, driving away Rain, cauſeth Cold, -and xtrefer- 


veth Health ; it is deſtruQtive to the Flowers of the Earth, . 
and cauſeth Whirl winds, thick" Snow and Rain. After, , 


the Meridioral and South-Wind, is hot and moiſt; com--- 


pared to the Air, cauſing latge Clouds and great Rain, 


Ariſtotle, and his SQ, define this Wind to be a hot and 


dry Exhalation, 1ngendred in the- hollow Concavities cf 
the Earth 3 and the Reaſon they give,  wherefore 'the Mo# 
tion thereof 1s not righr-upward and downward, aswell- 
as fide-long, 1s becauſe that wh1lt by his Heat he friveth 
to moimt up, and carry his Courſe thorough -rhe three 
Rezions of rhe Air, the 'middle*Rezion, by- reaſon of ts 


Gold, doth always beat it back therefore (together with + 


other Exhalations xFiſing out of the Earth) his Motion is 

forced to be rather round than upright. | Now the Cauſe 
why it bloweth more ſharply at ore rime than another, 

and at ſome times not at all, rs according- to che Fumes 
that ariſe our of new Exhalations out of Floods, : Feng, - 
and Mat ſhes, which augments his Force, the Defe&t where- 
of may either al'ay or increaſe it.. Likewiſe Mountains, 
Hills, and Wo: ds, (by reaſon of the Earth's Rotundity) 

may hinder its Force from blowing in all places equally 

whereas upon ihe plain and broad Sea it bloweth wich att 
equal Force; concerning the ceafing rhereof divers Rez> 

ſons miz hc. be athgned 3, as, the Froſt congealing the Pores 

of the Earth, from whence it ſhould ifſue 3 or rhe "Sun 

drying up tlic Fumcs and Yapours tharſhould increale it, 


North Winds ſ-nd Hail, South Winds Rain, 
Ealt Winds we bewail, Weil Winds blow-amain ; 
North- Eat #s too cold, South-Eaſt too warm, 

North-We$ 100 bold, South-Weſt doth no Harm. 
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Of the. Nativity of oxy Lord, falling on any of 
the Seven Days in the Week ;. thereby ſhewing 
the Diſpoſition of the Tear. 


F the Nativity of our Lord fall on a Sundas, the Spring 

ſhall be windy, Summer moiſt, and a plentiful Harveſt ; 
Oxen and Sheep ſhall greatly increaſe, Peace and Plenty 
ſhail flouriſh in the Land, Men ſhall be ſtour, valiant, and 
overcome their Enemies ; he that flyeth ſhall be found, 
and Theft ſhall be proved. If it fail on a Monday, there 
ſhall be great ftore of Froſt and Snow in the Winter, the 
Spring ſhall be moiſt, and the Summerdry ; many Sheep 
ſhall die of the Rot ; Wheat ſhall be dear; there ſhall be 
a plentiful Vintage 3 many Women ſhall die in Ghild+ 
bed ; to enrerprize any thing fe ſhall be proſperous ; 
Theft done by We men ſhall ſoon be proved. Tf it fall.on 
a Tueſday, the Winter ſhalt be warm and moiſt, a late 
Spring, and dry Summer ; Fruit ſhall, be ſcarce, Peſti- 
lential- Diſeaſes ſhell reign throughout the Land, which 
ſhall ſweep away Thouſands 3 Bees ſhall die, and Sheep 
ſhall multiply ; Men ſhall defire to travel, and he thar 
fiyeth ſhall ſo: be found. If ic fall on the Wedneſday. the 
Winter ſhall be exceeding fharp and hard, much Froft; 
Snow, and Hail; the Spring ſhall be wer and windy, 
Summer dry, with ſtore of Thunder; there ſhalt'be 
great ſtore of Graſs, and pleatful Harveſt ; many ſhalf 
atrain togreat Dignity and Promo:10n 3 Kings and Princes 
hall run through many Hazards ;: Young Men fhafl die, 
and Cactel ſhall mulciply. If 14+ tatl on a Thwrſday, there 
ſhall be a dry Spring, and a wer Summer ; Grain ſhall 
fall, and there ſhall be ' great Plenty of Graſs, Bur if it 
doth rain on Eafter-day, we ſhall have plenty of Graſs, but 
tietle good Hay z many Ships ſhall periſh on the Sea, mas« 
ay ſhall attain to great Wealth by the Prattice of the Law, 
and he that declimeth ſhall ſoon recover, If it te on a 
Friday, there ſhall be marvellous Floods in Winter, the 


I Spring ſhal! be mort, ard che Summer dry 4 Wi: & and 
that) be pleatifil- and good, Sheep [hal] proper oe p 
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ſmall Fruirs and Seeds of Gardens ſhall flouriſh, many - 
great Mea ſhall dic, there ſhall be great Peace and Honour 
of | to all Kings and Governours. If 1t be on the Saturday, 
"ng | it ſhall.be a good rainy Winter, the Spring ſhall be moiſt 
and warm, the Summer and Harveſt very good Weather, 
| Swine ſhall many of chem die, Sheep be diſeaſed, and 
my | abundance of Cartel periſh ; there ſhall be great- Plency 
t ; of Hay;. Wine and Corn, bur Fruit ſhall be ſcarce; many 


| fhalldic ſuddenly :-Begin no laſting VVork on Saturday, 
nd _, <ſpecially towards he Evening. 

Thus you ſce I have alſo affixed this old Prognoſtica- 
tion, as I kgow it ro be of Authentick Authority with - 
many 3 being the dear Delight alſo of ſome-ancient Peo» 
ep ple, who diſcourſe much to: this purpoſe, and of VVarche 
be on cold VViarer-nights by: the Fire-ſide with & Por 
good Ale, 


ADFERTISEMENT. 


"Etts of Curg for Bibles in Folio, Quarto. and Oltavo, 


curiouſly engraven on Coppycr, containing near two 
hundred Plates, are now fold ro Bookfelicr: at 4 cheaper | f 
Price than uſual, wiz. The Folro ar 9s, The Quartoat | © 


75. 6d.. TheC#av) at 6 5. Alſo various Bibles of the | ' 
icveral Volumes, fit for the ſaid Curs to hind with. By 
Henry Nelme, ar-the Leg and Star in Cornh1/, 

Where Gentlemen, or others, may be furniſhed: with | 
the ſaid Bibles ready bound, cith2r with, or without, Cuts : | 
Alſo Common-Prayers, with the beſt Cuts extant, 

Ar the ſaid place may Country Chap:nen be furniſhed | 
with all forts of- Bibles, Common-Prayer-Books, Teſta» 
ments, Pſalrers, Primmers, Hornbooks-; or other Sale- 
able Chapmen's Books. 
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BOOKS nemnly Pibliſked, and Sold by Henry 
Nelme, atthe Leg ard Star in Cornhill, 


There is now in the Preſs, and will ſpeedily be publiſhed, 
Compendium of Aſtrology, with an Aſtrological 
Prafiice of Phyſtck. By F. Ball, Student in 7hy- 

tick and Aſtrology. Price bound x 5. 


Ti An Eſay on the Aprecableneſs of the Chriſtian Faith 
| with Natural Reaſon : By way of Dialogue. Written 1n 
Latin by S:baſtianus Caſtellis, with His Apology for him» 
fel. Engliſhed by C. B. Price bound 1 F. 7 
Hugo Grotius's Second Part of the Truth of Chriſtian 
Rcligion; Or; The Confuration of Pagamim, Jucaiſm, 
and Mahcmetaniſm. Tranflated by C. B. a Divine of the 
Church of England : Fxcmplified by Memorials of the 
L eruly Pious apd Chriſtian Lives of Alderman Whine 
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p | Books,Printed for H. Nelm 


what is.co be done eyery Month. in the Yar, By Lzondrits 


- 


QC. 
Biſhop Wilkins, Biſhop Reynolds, Alderman Adams. By 
the ſame Author. Price bound 1 5. 

Familiar Letters on ſeveral Cccaſjons * Written by Mr. *7 
Dryden, Nr. Wycherly, Mr, Congreve, Mr. -— uar - 
Dennis, with ſome paſſionate Love-letrers ; and a Tranfla- 
tion of Voiture's Letter ; by Mr. Dryden and Mr. Dengis. 
Price bound 2s. 6 d. 

Alcander and Philacrates : Or, The Pleafures and Dif- 
quietudes of Marriage. A Novel, Price bound 1 5. 

Love in Diſtreſs; or, The lucky Diſcovery. A Novel, 
Written by the Honoarable the Lady Price 
bound 1 £. | 

The Genileman's compleat Jockey : Or, Experienced * 
Horſman, or Farrier z. containing all things relating to the 
Horſes. By A. S. Price bound 1 5. | 

The Huſbandmen, Farmer, and Grazier's compleat In- 
ſtruQor, in feeding, breeding, buying, and ſelling Carrle-z 
with approved Remedies for all Diſcaſes and Grievances. 
incident to them, viz. Pulls, Cows, Calves, Oxen, Sheepy - 
Goats, Hogs, and all other Domeſtick Carile and Poultry, 
with the experienced Vermin-killer.. Price bound. 1 5... 

The New Art of Gardening, with the Gardener's At- 
manack.: containing the true Art of Gardening wn all js. 

Particulars. 1+. The Site of a proper Plat of Ground for 
lanting Fruit-treesz with the manner of planting, graft 

1ng, imbudding, inocularing, and ordering *all forts of 3 
Fruit-trees, and Fruits in all Seaſons. The Art of ma? 
king Cyder, Perry, and Wines of divers ſorts of Fruits. 
2. Ofthe Kirchen-garden, - and what things are proper _to- 2 
be dore init, as to Herbs, Plants, Roots, Berries, Frunts,.. 7 

Cc. 3. Of the Flower-garden, how to order'it, and rear.-.2 

choice Flowers, Slips, Layers, ſow Seeds, make Off-lers, 2 

and plan them in cheir proper Earths, Seaſons, and due. 

Waterings 3 with che Names and Deſcriptions of the molt; 

material ones. 4+. Of Greens, how to order.and prelerve 2 

them ;. with Rules for the Conſervatory, and Green 7 

houſe. To each Head is added an Almanack, (hew} 


Meagers. 
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' Books Printed for H. Nelme: 


A True, ExaQt, and Impartial Hiſtory of the Horrid 


and Deteſtable Plots and Conſpiracies, carricd-on by Pa- 

ſts, and other wicked Perſons, for the compaſling the 

tath and DeſtruRtion of his Sacred Majeſty King, W:]- 
liam 111. and-introducimg Popery and Slavery, by an In- 
vaſion from France, With the manner how 1t was mirs- 
eulouſly diſcovered, when ripe to be pur in Execution, 
Alſo, an Account of the Trials, Speeches, Confeſſions, 
and.E xecutions of thoſe that have ſuffered for it ; with 
their Charatters, from the firft of them ro Sir John Fen- 
wick, who was Beheaded on Tower-bill, on an Att of At 
tainder ; with the Paper he. teft behigd him : And many 
other things worthy of particular Remark, for the Jnfop- 
mation of the preſent and future Ages. The Second Edi- 
tioh, with Additions. Price bound 1 5. 

Chriſt's famous Titles, and a Bcliever's Golden Chain, 


handled in.divers Sermons ; together with his Cabinet of 


Ewels, or a Glimpſe of Sian's Glory : As alfo, Chriſt's 

oice to Lordon. The great Day of God's Wrath. The 
Neceſity of Weg. and Praying, with a Treatiſe of 
Death. By W. Dyer. Price bound 1 5. 

Supplications of Saints, a Book of Prayers and Praiſes, 
in four Parts : By T. Serocold. Price bound 1 5. 

The: Child's InſtfuRor, leading to true -Spelling and 
Reading Engliſh 3 - with uſeful Counſels and weighty Ar- 
guments, perſwading them to- Remember their Creator in 
the days > {abeir Touth. Alſo a Confeſſion of Fzith, and 
Catechiſm for younger People. By B. Keech. Price 
bound 4 &. | | 

The Sinners Tears, in Meditations and-Prayers. By 
T. Fettiplace, Price bound 1. 5, | 

Certain Sermony or Homilics, appointed to be read in 
Churches in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, in Folio, of 'a 


; large Roman Print. Price bound 6 5. 


Clavis Bibliaum + The Key of the Bible, unlocking the 
richeſt Tacaſures of the Holy Scripture. By Francs Ri- 


> berr, D. D. Price bound 9 75. 


Mr. Rutherford's Letters, The Third Edition. Now 
divided in Three Parts. The firſt containing choſe which 


woe weir fromAberdeen, where he was confined by a 
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Anſwered, and the Od Man's Doubts relolved, By 206.6 
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Books Printed fcr H. Nelme.” 
«Sentence of rhe High Commiſſon, drawn forth againſt 
him, partly upon the Account of his declining them, 
partly upon rhe Account of his Noncontormity. The Se» 
cond and Third containing ſome that were written from 
Anworth, before he was by the Prelates Perſecution thruſt 
from hi Miniſtry ; and others upon occaſions afterward, 
from Sr. Andrews, London, &c. By a VVell-wiſher to the 
'VVork and People of Gd. Price bound 3 s. 6 d. 

The Chriſtian's daily V Valk in holy Security and Peaces_ 
being an Anſwer to thefe two Queſtions. _ 1. How a Man 
may do each preſent Day's VVork with Chriſtian Chear- 
fulneſs? 2. How to bear each preſent Day's Crofs with 
Chriſtian Patience ? Shev ing, 1. How to walk with God 
in the whole Courſe of a Man's Life. 2. How to be up- 
right in the ſaid walking. 3. How to live without taking 
Care or Thought of any thing. 4- How to bet and keep 
.truc Peace with God ; wherein are manifeld Helps to 
prevent and remove'damnable Preſumption ; alſo to quiet” 
and cafe diſtreſſed Conſciences. By Hen. Sexdder. Price * 
dound2 -. 

A Looking-glaſs for Perſccutors; containing Mulritudes 
-of Examples of God's ſevere, but righteous Judgments, 
upon bloody and mercileſs Haters of his Children in all 
Times, from the beginning of the VVortld to this preſent 
Age : Colle&ed out of the Sacred Scriptures, 'and -other 
Eccleſiaſtical VVriters, both Ancient and Modern. The 
Second Editzon, By Samzel Clark, Miniſter.” Price 
bound 1 -. 

A Call to the Unconverted tro turn andhve, and acce 
of Mercy while Mercy may be had, .as ever they would 
find Mercy in the Day of Extremity from the Living God. 
By his unworthy Servant Richard Baxter. The Sux and 
Twentieth Edition, with the Addition of ſome Prayers 
Price bound 1 5. 

Apples of Gold for Young Men and VVomen, and a 
Crown of Glory for Old Men and VYomen: or, The hap» + 
Pineſs of being good betimes, and the honour of being an 
old Diſciple, clearly and fully diſc-vered, and cloſely and "3 
faithfully applicd. Alſo, the Young ' Man's Objethohs 48 
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Books Printed for H, Nelme, 


Brodk1. The Seventeenth Edirion. Price bound 1 yr. 54. 
A New Syftem of the Apocalypfz, or plain aud metho- 
= dtcalllluſtratiops of all the Viſions in the Revelarions of 
EK St. John. VVYritten by a French Miniſter, Price bound 
I $, 
Index Bibjicus : Or, an exatt Concordance to the Holy 
#  Bivle, according to the laſt Tranſlation. By F. Fackson. 
> Price bound 4. 5. 

- "A VVord to Sinners, and'a VVord to Saints: The for- 
mer tending to the awakening the Confciinee of ſecure 
Sinners unto a lively Senſc and Apprehenſion of a Ureadtul 
Condition they are in, ſo long as they live 1n. their natu» 
ral and unrezenerate Eftare, The latter tending to the 
directing and perſwadirg of the Godly and Regenerate un» 
= 'co ſeveral ſingular Duzics. By Th. Gouge, Miniſter of the 
& Goſpel, Price bound x 5. 
+-_ The poor Man's Family-book. 1. Teaching him how 
Fto become a true Chriſtian. 2. How to live as a Chriſtian, 
Frowards God, himſclf, and others, in all his Relations ; 
& eſpecially in his Family. 3+ How to Die as a Chriſtian in 

FHope and Comfort, and fo to be Glorificd with Chriſt (or 
W=ever : In a plain familiar Confcrence between a Teacher 
Sand” a Learner. VVith a 'Form of Exhortation to the 
& Sick : Two Carechiſms, a Profeflion of Chriſtianity, Forms 
. of Prayer for various Uſes, and ſome Pſalms and Hymns 
»& for the Lord's Day. VVith a Requeſt ro Landlords aud 
> Rich Men'to give ro their Tenants and poor Neighbours, 
g=cirher this, or fome fitter Book. By Richard Baxter. 

* Price bound 1 5. 

An infallible way to Contentment, in the midſt of 
publick or perſonal Calamjties. To which 1s added, En- 
-couragement againſt the Fear of Fire and Poverty, Evil- 
tidinps, and Death uſelf, 
ommunicant. The Third Edition Enlarged. 
bound 1 s. 

EThe YVorld conquered ; or, A Believers Victory over 
EWorld, laid open in ſeveral Sermons, on 1 Fohn $5. 4. 
=. Alletn. Trice bound 2 5. 

\ Yon moderate Mourning for the Dead, proved unreaſona-. 


Price 


Feiunchtiſtian: Or, Some Conſiderations of general 
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By the Author of the Deyout. 
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{ Books Printed for H.Nelme. 
Ale toa'lay our Sorrow for Deceaſed Friends and*Relath 
" ons 7 bur more c{pecrally intended for Comfort to Parents 
} upon the Death 'of thetr Children. By F. Owen. Price 
| bound 1 F. 

Vox Corvui ; or, The Voice of a Raven, that thrice ſpoke 
theſe words diſtinitly, Lk znto Coloſhans the 2d and the 
18th, To which is added, Serious Addrefles to the Peo- 
ple of this Kingdom ; ſhewing the uſe we ought to make 
of this Veice from Heaven, By Alex. Clogie, Miniſter of 
Vigmore, Bc. 

The Secretary in Faſhion : -or, Inſtruions for wricing 
Letters. Price bound 2s. 
| A DiQionary of hard Engl!/b words, with their In- 
| terpretation. By E. Coles. Trice bound 1 5s. 5 d. 

The neweſt, plaigeſt, and ſhorteſt Short-hand, con- # 
taining, 1+ Abrief Account of all the Shorr-hands already 
extant, with their Alphabets of Fundamental Rules, 2, A 
plain and eafie Method for Beginners, leſs burthehſome to 
the Memory than any other. 3g. A new Invention for 
| -contrating Words, with ſpecial Rules for contraQin 
'Sentences, ,and other ingenious Fancies, both pleaſant -_ 
drofitable unto all, let rheir CharaRer be whoſe or what it 
will. By E. Coles, Price ſhtch'd 1' s. 

The manner of raiſing, ordering, and improving Fo- 
and Fruit-trees : Alſo how to plantand keep V Voods, 
Valks, Avenues, Lanes, Hedzes,. (Fc. with ſeveral Fi- 
vures in Copper-plares, proper for the ſame, By Moſes 
2oþ , Gardener to the Right Honourable the E. of Efſex. 
Vhereunto is now added that ingenious Treatiſe of 
ir. Gabriel Platt's, viz. A Diſcovery of Subterranean 
reaſure. Price*bound 2 5, 

The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it 1s; with the 
inds, Cauſes, Symptoms, Prognoſticks, and ſeveral 
ures of it. By Democritas, Jun. Price bound 10 F, 
The compleat Engliſh School-maſter, or the moſt natu= 
al and cafie Method of ſpelling Engliſh. By E. Cole, Au- 
10r of the Engliſh Ditionary. Price bound 1 #. A 
The Comical and Tragical Hiſtory of Fortunatug5 8 
herein is contained his Birth, Travels, Adventures, Jalt*> = 
il and Teſtament to his rw Sons, to hou, 2E De- 
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, Book fr Printec for H, Nelme. Seed 

d iſe and Wiſhing-cap 3 as alſo their Lives) 
Deaths.  Trenſlated from the Orizinal, with {ome 

Zacinons, taken our of other Books relating to this Hi 
—Rory. Nhuftrated with. divers PiCtares. Price bound x x 
= The Devil is an Aſs. A:Comedy, atted in the Year 1516. 
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2 By his Majeſty's Servants The Author Ben. 7John/on. Price? 

-ſhechr x 5. : 
>= The Staple of News. A Comedy,atted in the Year 162 

= By his Majeſty's Servants. The Author- Ben, Johnſone> 

© Price ſtitchr x 5. 

® - Bartholomew Fair : A Comedy, atted in the Year 1614 
* by the Lady Elizabeth's Servants ; and then dedicated ty 
- Ring James, of moſt bleſſed Memory. By the Auther 


Ben. obnſon. Price ſtichr 1 5. 


School- Books Printed for H. Nelme. 


-- More Engliſh Examples to he turned into Latine, be» 

- ginning with che.Nominative Caſc and the Very, as 'tivvas 
' Fied throughout all the Moods and Tenſes, and after firted 
| fo the Rules of Grammar., To which are added, Cauth 
ons for Children to avoid Miſtakes in making Lartine, Oc. 

* By Edward Leeds, School-maſter in Bury St. Edmonds. 

> A Greek Teſtament, in 24+ of a large Print. Price 

bound 3 £...6 x. 

Zucins Florur, 11/24. 

Nutntns Curtive, wn 24- Price bound 1 5. 
 Aectbodis Gracam Linguam docendi ( multa'Grammatice- 
run arte omiſſe ad Puerorum captum accomudata Of ab 'Ed- 
 wardo Leedes, cut id rei creditum et intra Scholam Buri- 
—enſem mn Pago Suffolcienfi, in wſum Diſcipulorum tratita. 

Price bound 1 s. 6 4. 
= Catecheſis Eccleſia Anglicans, una cum precibus aliquat'ſe- 
Clef in warn Schole Regis Edwardi cus Nominus Sexti, bn 
 Burgo Sari Edmundi. Price 3 d. 
® JoannisBarclaii Argenis. Editio Noviſſuma. "Cum clave, 
Foc eſt: Nominum propridtum elxcidatimme tafenus nondun 


£exdita. Price bound 1 5s. 64d. 
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